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THE PECULIAR HONEYMOON. 


BY MARY GRANT BRUCE. 


Ir was to have been a 
perfectly conventional honey- 
moon, after the wedding in 
Melbourne. To Sydney, we 
said, and on to Tasmania, 
because Himself had not seen 
those places; thence to New 
Zealand, because neither of us 
had been there. We would 
eapiore the North Island and 
the South, fishing and mountain- 
climbing; and then back to 
Sydney, and by river-boats 
along the Darling and the 
Murray to Adelaide and its 
encircling hills. And from 
Adelaide, by the train that 
ran once a fortnight to Oodna- 
datta, whence we were to make 
our way to a cattle-run in 
the interior where friends were 
to show us something of the 
Real Australia. From that 
point we were a little vague 
in our planning, because we 
knew we should want to stay 
long on that cattle-station ; 
people do not make that journey 


for a week-end visit. But 
Darwin was on our itinerary, 
and round the left-hand corner 
of West Australia, to the ports 
where the pedarling fleets come 
and go, Broome, Carnarvon, 
Port Headland; and down by 
cattle-boat to Perth, and inland 
again to see the wild flowers 
that in their season carpet the 
earth for hundreds of miles. 
And so back across the Bight 
to Melbourne, richer in ex- 
perience, if considerably poorer 
in pocket. A thoroughly well- 
planned honeymoon, drawn up 
with the utmost precision and 
detail. We are still proud of 
it, even though we are forced 
to admit that we never got 
beyond thirty miles from Mel- 
bourne. 

That, in the beginning, was 
due to a friend who looked 
at me pityingly and asked, 
“Do you really want to begin 
living in hotels again so soon ¢ ”’ 

I knew that we did not, 
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and I said so. For I had 
just returned from travelling 
the world for eighteen months, 
and in that time I had sampled 
hotels, good, bad and indifferent, 
to the point of nausea. More- 
over, I knew that Himself 
did not like hotels at any 
time, and that it was long 
Since he had found rest for 
the sole of his foot. But 
what about our Grand Tour ? 
She said, “ Oh, put off your 
old Grand Tour. It’ll keep. 
I’ve a little shack in the bush 
down by the Bay—primitive, 
of course, but quite comfortable. 
Why not go there for a fortnight 
or so first and live the simple 
life? You both look as if 


you needed it. Would he help 
wash up ? ” 
“He certainly will,’ I said. 
“* Any outside heip available ? ”’ 
“There’s old Mrs Took, a 


few hundred yards away. She 
would do rough cleaning for 
you once or twice a week. 
I let the place when I’m not 
using it myself in the summer, 
but of course nobody would 
rent it in the winter. That,” 
added my friend gracefully, 
“is why I’m offering it to 
you.” 

‘1 knew there was a catch,’’ 
I said. “Does this summer 
palace of yours possess a fire- 
place ? ” 

She said proudly, “ Two; 
one in the kitchen and one 
in the living-room. And there’s 
an oil-cooker as well as the 
wood-stove; and a perfectly 
good wash-tub, if you don’t 
want to bathe in the sea. 
Which, in July, I should not 
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advise. You can get firewood 
easily—buy it, or go out in 
the bush and chop it yourselves. 
Probably there won’t be any 
at the house now, because it 
was let until a few weeks 
ago, and tenants never leave 
@ stick of wood behind them. 
I'll tell Mrs Took to have a 
little sent in. So what about 
it?” 

I said I would ask Himself 
what about it, and he jumped 
at the idea. My home arranged 
to have a hamper of ready-to- 
eat food sent to the nearest 
railway station, to be picked 
up on our journey down to 
the shack. A Melbourne shop 
was bidden to deliver stores 
in bulk on the day after our 
arrival. My friend was to 
instruct Mrs Took to clean 
up the house thoroughly, to 
leave bread, butter and milk, 
to fill the lamps with oil. 
Two days before the wedding 
she admitted with some 
diffidence that she had only 
just remembered to post the 
letter. “But it will be all 
right,’”’ she added, as who 
should say, ‘ Ye’ll no’ fickle 
Tammas Yownie.’ ‘ Mrs Took 
won’t let you down.” We 
hoped so, and put the matter 
from our minds. 

It was on the morning of 
the wedding-day that a dreadful 
thought smote me. Tea, in 
large quantities, would arrive 
at the shack with the bulk 
stores next day—but we had 
forgotten to pack any to tide 
us over until then. To be 
without tea that evening was 
unthinkable. Our luggage had 
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already been collected by the 
garage folk who were supplying 
a car for our transport. What 
does a bride do in such cir- 
cumstances ? 

Himself was in the hotel; 
I sent for him. Though slightly 
shaken, he faced the situation 
without flinching. “ Don’t 
worry,” he said; ‘I'll fix it 
up.” It was a few hours later, 
when I stood beside him at 
the altar, that I realised the 
full doggeduess of the British 
Army in a crisis—for, from a 
suit that shouted of Savile 
Row came also a faint and 
spicy odour of the East. I 
believe he still holds — un- 
challenged—the record of being 
the only bridegroom married 
in a noted Melbourne church 
with a quarter of a pound of 
best Darjeeling in his pocket. 

My father, who despised 
motors, had declined to take 
me to the church unless behind 
a horse. Hansom cabs were 
then becoming rare in Mel- 
bourne, but he had a way of 
obtaining what he wanted; 
we arrived in state in a hansom 
that looked as if its owner 
had spent a week in polishing 
it, drawn by @ proud high- 
stepping iron-grey. Since my 
father always believed in being 
in good time we found ourselves 
much too early; we spent 
the interval in driving round 
side streets, where our splendour, 
enhanced by my large bouquet 
of pink carnations, caused some 
excitement. A shock awaited 
us at the church. Being of 
@ retiring disposition, Himself 
and I had arranged a wedding 
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among our immediate friends 
only ; no invitations had been 
sent out, and there was to 
be no reception afterwards. In 
spite of these precautions the 
neighbourhood of the church 
was packed with cars, and we 
entered to find that Melbourne 
had time on hand and had 
determined to use it by giving 
us a good send-off ; a discovery 
that to me somewhat blurred 
the strains of “ The Voice that 
Breathed o’er Eden.’’ 

In the vestry a little later 
I perceived that Himself was 
more annoyed than is customary 
in a bridegroom. 

“Those darned garage 
people!” hetoldme. ‘“They’ve 
sent the wrong car. The driver 
has telephoned for a bigger 
one; I only hope it will be 
there by this time.’’ 

But it was not. We emerged 
from the church in a storm of 
confetti—a detail we had fondly 
hoped to avoid—to see a small 
car, piled to repletion with 
our luggage, waiting meekly 
by the gate. There was un- 
doubtedly no room in it for 
us. The best man made a 
brisk sortie, returning with the 
news that the other car might 
be expected at any moment. 
We waited in the porch, endur- 
ing confetti and congratulations 
with fixed smiles, until the 
crowd ran short of both. A 
sense of anti-climax made itself 
felt; we saw with thanks- 
giving that people were begin- 
ning to drift away. They 
halted, however, their interest 
renewed as the missing car 
arrived at full speed. 
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It was an open car, not so 
large as we had expected. To 
off-load and repack our luggage 
took an interminable time. 
There was a good deal of it, 
since we were prepared for 
bush-whacking as well as the 
Grand Tour; and both drivers 
were annoyed and disinclined 
to be helpful. The mixed 
nature of our kit brought ex- 
clamations of amazement from 
the spectators, who declared 
loudly that we were certainly 
bound for the Central Australian 
Desert. Photographers got 
busy ; we grew more and more 
heated. Finally we wedged 
ourselves into the small space 
left when all had been packed 
in—a large square hat - box 
perched on the seat by the 
driver, and the mound beside 
us topped by a ship’s linen-bag 
of green canvas that bulged 
with rugs, books, and boots. 
There was also a large pine- 
branch which some light-hearted 
soul had found in the church- 
yard aod tied on behind, but 
luckily the best man discovered 
it in time to cut it adrift. 

We had planned to reach 
the shack well before dark. 
In this, however, we had not 
taken into account certain 
factors. We did not know 
that beyond Melbourne the road 
was in that dishevelled condi- 
tion known as ‘up,’ or that 
the garage would, by way of 
compensating, let us down. Our 
driver, an embittered man, soon 
saw to it that we should be 
under no illusions that he could 
dispel. No bridal car was 
ever piloted by a chauffeur 
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with less feeling for romance. 
He said, over his shoulder, 
“This car ain’t the one yous 
ordered anyhow ; another bloke 
collared the big one. Said he’d 
bring it back, an’ never did. 
We'll be dead lucky if this 
one doesn’t break down on 
us.” Nor was he, he said 
further, our rightful driver; 
indeed, it was—or should have 
been—his half-holiday, and he 
at the Moonee Valley races. 
And instead, here he was, un- 
willing charioteer to a pair 
he clearly regarded as not 
quite right in the head. 

That the car was not condi- 
tioned for the journey became 
evident soon after we cleared 
the outer suburbs. It emitted 
ominous knockings ; from time 
to time the driver got out and 
administered first-aid to its 
vitals, muttering dark things 
as he came back to the wheel. 
His gloom—and ours—deepened 
when we struck the long stretch 
where road-makers were doing 
their worst. For a time we 
wormed along between mullock- 
heaps and deep chasms, until 
@ ploughed stretch utterly 
defeated us. Then, with some 
difficulty, we took to what 
was imaginatively termed the 
foot-path, the section at one 
side. It was thickly dotted 
with clumps of tea-tree, through 
which we dodged, narrowly 
missing logs and stumps; the 
surface might have suited a 
yak, but had no affinity with 
@ motor. We bounced in the 
back seat, thankful for the 
luggage that wedged us in, 
since without it we should 
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have bounced even higher. The 
driver, hunched over the wheel, 
made fluent comments on the 
road, the car, and the people 
who had sent him out in 
charge of it. The only oc- 
currence that seemed to give 
him any solace came when 
we plunged heavily into a pot- 
hole that proved too much 
for the hat-box beside him ; 
it leaped forward and put one 
corner neatly through the wind- 
screen. The crash of splintered 
glass brought a deep chuckle 
from the driver. ‘I reckoned 
she’d do that before long!” 
said he. 

We were past caring what 
happened to either car or 
luggage, when at length we 
came out again upon a real 
road. The radiator was boiling 
fiercely ; the driver, regarding 
it with a wary eye, said he 
guessed she’d do with a drink. 
Slowly we crawled along until 
we sighted a cottage standing 
well back from the road. The 
driver went in to ask for water. 
Several minutes later he re- 
turned. He walked with care, 
bearing a small tin pannikin. 

“‘ Nobody there,’”’ he growled. 
“Whole darned place locked 


up. I been huntin’ high an” 


low, an’ this is the only thing 
I can find that’ll hold water. 
Good thing nobody’s in a hurry, 
ain’t it?” 

Time marched on, while he 
went to and fro, filling his 
pannikin from the tank behind 
the cottage and pouring its 
scanty contents into the steam- 
ing radiator. Himself got out 
and searched unavailingly for 
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another vessel; I, hampered 
by a French frock and high- 
heeled shoes, sat tight. Finally 
the driver remarked that if 
that wasn’t enough for the 
ol’ cow of a car she could 
lump it. He screwed on the 
radiator-cap vengefully and we 
resumed our joy-ride. 

The sudden darkness of an 
Australian winter evening had 
fallen before we came to the 
little seaside town near the 
end of our journey. Here we 
were to pick up the hamper 
that was to sustain us until 
our stores arrived; we called 
for it at the station. The 
driver went off to ask our 
way, a matter that had not 
troubled us earlier. We knew 
—on the map—the whereabouts 
of the shack; we knew that 
it had a gate bearing the name 
“ Kumoroo”’; and it had never 
occurred to us that we might 
not arrive in daylight. But 
the driver came back gloomier 
than ever. 

“Had to ask three blokes 
before I found one who’d ever 
even heard of the place,” said 
he. “Says itll take us all 
our time to find it in the 
dark, ’cause the gate’s small 
an’ the scrub’s that thick along 
the track. You gotta torch, 
mister ? ” . 

We had two, but they were 
deep within our luggage; and 
no shops were open. The 
driver shrugged his shoulders ; 
we pushed on through the 
darkened township and took 
a road that ran along the 
shore for a time before it 
turned up a long hill—so steep 
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that several times we feared 
the groaning car was about 
to lie down on its job. On 
top the road was flat, but 
the surface abominable. Thick 
scrub lay on either side; there 
were no friendly house-lights 
anywhere. We lurched on at 
@ snail’s pace, peering into 
‘the darkness. After a time 
the trees thinned a little and 
our lamps showed a big pair 
of entrance gates. The driver 
grunted angrily, coming to a 
standstill. 

“Gorn too far,” he said. 
“That chap said the place 
was @ bit before them gates.’ 

He turned the car. Himself 
decided to go scouting on foot, 
and disappeared into the scrub, 
feeling his way along the fence, 
while we moved slowly parallel 
with him. From the gloomy 
recesses of the bush came 
occasional minor crashes and 
major ejaculations ; I wondered 
dully what was happening to 
the Savile Row suit. Finally 
there was a cry of hope as 
he discovered a wicket-gate, 
and struck a match to see 
the name it bore. 

“ Kumoroo!” he shouted. 

There was no way in for 
the car. The driver turned 
it so that the headlights lit 
up the scrub. I got out stiffly 
and followed the narrow track 
which led to a dim building 
hemmed in by trees. There 
were deep holes in that track 
and in them was water; I 
missed very few. . . . Most of 
us can remember some grim 
moment in our lives when 
we felt incredibly foolish, mere 
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blots on a landscape ; I reached 
my low-water mark that night 
as I stood, in my Paris frock 
and my high-heeled shoes, 
watching helplessly while the 
two men struggled through the 
scrub with our apparently end- 
less luggage. I struck matches 
to guide them to the verandah. 
When the last suitcase was 
dumped on it the driver mopped 
his brow. 

“Fun, I don’t think!” he 
said. ‘Seems a queer place, 
don’t it? Oh well, p’raps 
it’ll look better by daylight!” 

He took himself off. Very 
little light had filtered so far 
as our verandah from the car 
lamps; but with their turning 
away we were suddenly plunged 
into black darkness. Wearily 
we picked our way among the 
luggage, and by match-light 
discovered the front door. 
Greatly to our relief, for the 
utter silence of the lonely house 
felt as if it had long been 
deserted, the key was in the 
door. Himself went ahead. 

‘‘ Here’s a lamp, thank good- 
ness!” he called. ‘“ Hold on 
until I get it alight.’ 

I wondered if there would 
be any oil in it. That the 
key was in the door showed 
that my friend’s Mrs Took 
had at least been to the cottage, 
but otherwise there seemed no 
sign of welcome and prepara- 
tion. I shivered in the cold 
sea wind as I waited. Why 
had we been such fools as 
to come to the seaside in the 
winter? Why, oh why, had 
I ever said that I disliked 
hotels ? 
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The soft light of a white- 
shaded lamp came in answer. 
I saw, opening from the 
verandah, a long room with 
a wide hearth where a wood 
fire was laid; big cane arm- 
chairs with blue cushions, blue 
jars on the mantelshelf with 
Iceland poppies flaming a greet- 
ing. We did not look at any- 
thing else until together we 
lit our first hearth fire, and its 
leaping light mingled with the 
scent of burning gum-leaves. 
Then Himself discovered a 
scrawled pencilled note. It 
said, “Sorry I did not get 
letter until 2 hrs ago Iv done 
all I could but not much in 
the time hope you will be 
comfotible yrs sincerly S. Took.” 

We saw, as we turned, how 
firm had been the efforts, how 
wide the imagination, of the 
lady who had been guaranteed 
not to let us down. ‘The 
long refectory table under the 
window bore gifts. There was 
@ brimming quart jug of milk, 
@ four-pound loaf, and a pound 
of butter. Beside them, simple 
and beautiful in their halo 
of green leaves, sat— two 
enormous cauliflowers. Bride 
and bridegroom sank into easy 
chairs and laughed till they 
were weak. 


Our home perched on raised 
piles not ten yards from the 
edge of a ravine carved by 
@ long-ago landslide. We 
looked at it from the front 
porch across a low stone wall 
Overgrown with masses of pink 
ivy-leafed geranium. The 
kindly bush had grown thickly 
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in the ravine, hiding all its 
raw scars—also, we found, 
hiding tins and bottles cast 
into its depths by generations 
of feckless campers. We ex- 
plored this khud once, but 
it was steep going and too 
full of relics to be inviting ; 
there was pleasanter country 
on the side of our domain 
that looked towards the sea. 
On that side our living-room 
opened upon a wide verandah, 
closed in at either end. From 
it a flight of steps ran down 
to a buffalo-grass lawn edged 
by flower-beds and shaded by 
a Cootamundra wattle - tree. 
Beyond our fences the bush 
grew everywhere; we looked 
from the high verandah over 
a sea of tea-tree, grey-green 
waves broken by the tossing 
plumed heads of eucalyptus. 
They were full of birds. Kooka- 
burras shouted their wild 
laughter at us, magpies carolled 
to greet each dawn, grey 
thrushes and butcher-birds sang 
throughout the day. There 
were always wattle-birds, big 
speckled fellows who chattered 
and quarrelled in the tea-tree ; 
and honey-eaters and fly- 
catchers, and blue wrens like 
living jewels, and the Australian 
robin whose breast is a far 
more vivid red than that of 
his British namesake. The 
birds were amazingly tame. 
They fluttered about the garden 
and the verandah, unafraid, 
knowing that we were friends. 
From that side of the house 
@ narrow track wound through 
the scrub until it reached the 
sea—a little bay with yellow 
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sand where terns and oyster- 
catchers strutted, and lovely 
seagulls with snow-white plum- 
age and scarlet beaks and legs ; 
and once we found a little 
penguin. There were many 
winding tracks seaming the 
bush, and many wooden cot- 
tages such as our own; all 
- shuttered and silent now, wait- 
ing for the summer to bring 
its hordes from the city. We 
prowled among the houses, 
studying their diversity of archi- 
tecture and stealing handfuls 
of freesias that grew like weeds 
in the grass by the fences; 
coming back loaded with wood 
for our big hearth. All that 
long stretch of bush was our 
own; throughout our time at 
Kumoroo we met no other 
wanderers in its depths, and 
the beach was always empty, 
save for the sea-birds. 

Not that we did much 
wandering at first. Sterner 
matters claimed us; for morn- 
ing revealed what the lamplight 
had mercifully hidden—that the 
house was appallingly dirty. 
Mrs Took appeared soon after 
breakfast bearing propitiatory 
offerings of milk and cabbages. 
She knew, she confessed, that 
she’d oughter cleaned up the 
place after the last tenants 
left it in such a dirty uproar, 
but she’d never expected any- 
one in the winter, and the 
letter announcing our coming 
had fair caught her on the 
’op. Nor could she come to 
our aid now; for the next 
three days she had promised 
to oblige a lady in the township. 
She left, assuring us that we 
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should never lack vegetables 
from her garden—a fact we 
were beginning to realise. We 
rolled up our sleeves, heated 
@ kerosene-tin of water, and 
spent our first day of married 
life in cleaning house. 
Fortunately it was not a 
large house. It had _ three 
main rooms, with a couple of 
little extra bedrooms run up 
in the casual Australian way 
to provide for unexpected 
visitors. The wooden walls 
were unlined ; the living-room, 
built under the gable, was 
of a majestic loftiness, since 
it had no ceiling. High up 
in its outer wall was a row of 
round holes, cut by way of 
ventilation ; a fact which we 
were bitterly to regret later 
on. Unlined walls give great 
scope for dust and cobwebs. 
We had our fill of both that 
day, but they were as nothing 
compared to the filth of the 
stove and the malodorous depths 
of the kitchen cupboards. We 
scrubbed them with scented 


soap, since that was all 
we had; the _ kerosene - tin 
was boiled up again and 


again. When exhausted nature 
demanded food we ate the 
scraps that remained from the 
hamper, sitting on the edge 
of the back verandah. Our 
stores arrived in the midst 
of our labours and had to 
be dumped on to the lawn 
until there was a place fit 
to house them. The carrier, 
rightly believing that we were 
the man and woman of all 
work, was cheerful and matey ; 
we gave him tea and drank 
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some with him, discussing the 
ways of the world. ‘ You 
two gotta pretty average picnic 
here!’ he said. 

I suppose we might have 
satisfied ourselves with remov- 
ing the surface dirt and leaving 
the rest to await the ministra- 
tions of Mrs Took. But 
Kumoroo was not a house 
you could treat like that. It 
had a personality of its own ; 
not even the unlovely relics 
of tenants could kill the 
atmosphere given it by that 
gay and gentle soul who had 
sent us to it. Her fragrance 
emerged more and more as 
we swept and scrubbed and 
polished ; as we brought out 
her books and pictures from 
the one cupboard she kept 
locked against tenants, but to 
which she had given us the 
key. More and more we felt 
that the house welcomed us, 
took us to itself. We were 
too tired to talk, but com- 
pletely at peace, as we sat 
by our log-fire that evening. 

The little township was a 
friendly place. We had thought 
ourselves unknown to anyone 
in it, so Himself was con- 
siderably startled when he made 
his first visit to the stationer’s 
shop, where the presiding genius 
grinned at sight of him and 
dived below the counter for 
@ roll of papers. “I kept 
three copies of Thursday’s for 
you,” she said brightly, ‘‘there’s 
such a nice weddin’ photo of 
you two!” The only trades- 
man who called at Kumoroo 
was the baker, but he was a 
host in himself; not only did 
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he bring out our mail and 
the morning paper daily, but 
he was always ready to execute 
commissions at the butcher’s 
or the grocer’s, and to post 
our letters. We discovered after 
a time a wholly admirable man 
who led a roving life in a two- 
horse van, selling produce from 
his farm—eggs and butter, 
honey and bacon, and pork 
sausages of an unbelievable 
succulence; after which dis- 
covery we troubled the butcher 
little. Mrs Took came and 
went like a benevolent aunt, 
always leaving vegetables ; she 
refused to be paid for them, 
remarking that her garden was 
sticky with them. We lived 
the simple life; chota hazri— 
nobly prepared by Himself— 
was our only breakfast, we 
lunched at noon, and went 
for long walks or on wood- 
chopping forays, returning at 
dusk with the appetites of 
wolves. Thus steeped in com- 
fort it was a rude shock when 
the blizzard struck us. 

It came after a day of 
louring clouds and uncanny 
stillness, and it lasted a week ; 
@ storm such as few had known 
in Victoria. During that week 
the sun hid itself, and we lived 
in perpetual noise; drumming 
of torrential rain on the corru- 
gated iron roof, wind that 
howled like a lost soul and 
the ceaseless roar and thunder 
of the sea. The lawn was 
strewn thickly with fragments 
torn from the thrashing tree- 
tops; now and then a big 
gum crashed down in the valley 
below us. The house, wrenched 
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and beaten by the gale, creaked 
and shuddered in every timber. 
There were moments when it 
did not seem possible that the 


roof and the windows could 
hold. And oh, but it was 
cold ! 


Kumoroo had been planned 
only for summer use, a house 
‘that at the end of a long hot 
day could admit the cool air 
of evening as quickly as possible. 
Hence its unlined walls, its 
large windows, its many doors. 
No space was wasted in pas- 
sages; the front door opened 
into the living-room, from which 
you entered the kitchen by a 
doorway that lacked a door. 
Mrs Took had told me that 
you could air the ’ole place 
in three minutes after an ’eat 
wave. We found it took even 
less in a blizzard. 

It may be remembered that 
there were small round holes 
in the living-room wall. Gladly 
would we now have stopped 
these up, even with our most 
cherished possessions—if only 
we could have reached them. 
But they were high up in the 
gable and we had no ladder. 
Through those holes the winds 
screamed and whistled like a 
diabolic orchestra, swept round 
the living-room, and went on 
to air the kitchen — already 
sufficiently aired by a wide 
crack under the back door. 
The kitchen chimney smoked 
in response so furiously that 
we had to put out the stove 
fire, cooking as best we might 
in the living-room and on a 
small and sulky oil-stove. We 
tried hanging a heavy blanket 
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across the open doorway into 
the kitchen . . . when I think 


of that week my first memory 
is of the blanket waving and 
billowing in the gale like a 
sail threatening to carry away 
bodily. 

Luckily for us there was 
a small Japanese screen in 
the house. We placed two 
chairs almost in the fender, 
backed them with the screen, 
and sat there wearing over- 
coats ; thankful that our stores 
had included tinned foods, since 
both oil and firewood began 
to run low. Oil was the one 
commodity we could not ask 
our friendly baker to pack 
among his loaves. In the rare 
intervals of rain and hail we 
tried to gather wood, but it 
was no fun in the dripping 
scrub, and it took all our 
strength to drag water-sodden 
boughs up the steep slope. 
The baker, appearing each morn- 
ing like a drowned rat, offered 
to take a message to a wood- 
yard, ordering a ton of cut 
logs. ‘ Though when he’ll be 
able to deliver ’em, the Lord 
knows,” he said doubtfully. 
“This districk’s never seen 
anything 2a patch on this 
weather !”’ 

At times we thought of giving 
in and retreating to a hotel. 
But it was a confession of 
defeat that appealed to neither 
of us; we decided that as 
long as we had wood to burn 
we would hold our fort. We 
were getting a good deal of 
fun out of our plight, anyhow. 
The only thing that really 
annoyed us was the thought 
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of the Melbourne Grand National 
Steeplechase. 

I had seen many Nationals, 
and this year I had set my 
heart on showing one to Him- 
self, who knew race-courses in 
many parts of the world, but 
not our Flemington—most beau- 
tiful course of all. But as 
the week dragged on to the 
Saturday of the race the 
prospect became more remote. 
It would not be amusing to 
journey to Melbourne to see 
a National run in a blizzard. 
We hoped against hope until 
Friday afternoon. Then, for 
the first time rather dashed 
in spirits, we battled our way 
against the gale to the town- 
ship to countermand the cab 
we had ordered to call for us 
at eight next morning. And 
the roaring of the storm that 
evening said clearly we had 
done the only sane thing. 

To our amazement we woke 
to stillness and a sky of cloud- 
less blue. Himself, appearing 
with chota hazri, bore also a 
wild light in his eye. 

“Tt’s set fair!’ he an- 
nounced. ‘ Not a sign of rain 
anywhere. I say, what about 
the National ? ”’ 

Could we do it? There 
was now no chance of getting 
a cab, and the time before 
the train was woefully short 
for us to reach the station 
on foot. Well, we could try. 
We gulped tea and bread and 
butter as we flung on our 
wedding garments. The road 
was not to be tackled in good 
shoes; they were pitched into 
@ bag and we donned sand- 
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shoes, which lent a singularly 
pleasing finish to our finery. 
And we ran. 

It was a long two miles, 
the track little more than a 
series of water-holes. Himself 
paused presently to roll up 
his trousers; I kilted my skirt 
to my knees and we fied wildly, 
leaping the smaller holes, dodg- 
ing round those too wide to 
jump. Coming within sight 
of the sea we saw that the 
tide was out; we plunged 
down the low cliff and took 
the short cut by the shore, 
racing on hard sand among 
masses of kelp strewn by the 
storm. We panted into the 
station with two minutes to 
spare, and judging by the 
curious glances cast at us we 
must have looked peculiar. 
This did not trouble us, for 
we were fortunate enough to 
find an empty compartment. 
We changed our shoes in it 
joyfully, and I employed the 
rest of the journey in plucking 
confetti from my wedding hat. 

Life depends for its values 
on contrasts, and certainly that 
day, the first touch of luxury 
on our honeymoon, gained much 
by comparison with the days 
before it. We made the most 
of it. We paraded with the 
crowd in the sunshine of Collins 
Street. We lunched largely at 
a French restaurant, on food 
that had certainly not come 
out of atin. We spent a glorious 
afternoon at the races, where 
the steeplechase was all that a 
National should be, especially 
as we backed the winner. Our 
friends, relieved to find us still 
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alive after the blizzard, would 
not let us go back by an early 
train; they whirled us off to 
another restaurant—finding that 
we were curiously set on samp- 
ling varieties of cooking. The 
dinner they gave us would have 
merged into supper had we not 
been forced to catch the last 
train home. 

They saw us off at the 
station. Our journey was som- 
nolent: still half asleep, we 
boarded the cab we had pru- 
dently ordered by telephone. 
We were not fully awake when 
we reached Kumoroo. The 
cab rattled away; we opened 
the gate in the darkness—and 
forthwith fell with much vio- 
lence over one ton of wood. 
As we picked ourselves up and 
examined our rents and bruises 
we realised that the vendor of 
firewood had delivered the goods 
by the simple expedient of cast- 
ing the load from his cart over 
the fence, thus providing for 
us the end of a perfect day. 

It was next morning, as we 
gathered up that ton of wood, 
log by log, stowing it away 
under the high verandah, that 
the first cat appeared. He 
was @ lean black cat, with 
bright-green eyes, and he was 
hungry. We gave him food: a 
rash act, for he immediately 
attached himself to the house 
as hanger-on, and became an 
unmitigated nuisance. It is 
our misfortune that we do not 
like cats ; but even a cat-lover 
could have found nothing desir- 
able about Loathéd Melancholy 
—we called him that because he 
looked like it and because we 
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were so constantly forced to 
say “Hence!” to him. He 
was dirty, unhealthy; every- 
thing that a cat should not 
be. And presently his tribe 
followed him. 

Witches of old were reputed 
to be able to annoy an enemy 
by plaguing him with a Sending 
of Cats. In our case the witches 
were summer visitors, people 
who brought cats to their cot- 
tages and, finding it too much 
trouble to take them home at 
the end of their holiday, left 
them to fend for themselves. 
They grew lean and predatory, 
ranging the scrub for what they 
could pick up; it could have 
been little enough, for they 
were all half-starved, and many 
were diseased. The week of 
blizzard must have been a week 
of famine for them, driving 
them to our doors. ‘“ Kinder 
to kill ’em, if yous could only 
catch ’em,’’ remarked Mrs Took. 
“ Any rate, they’ll die of their 
own accord this winter.” 

They made our lives a burden. 
Too wild and fierce to come 
within touching distance, there 
was yet no moment when their 
gaunt forms were not slinking 
near the house. No longer 
could doors or windows be left 
open—a fact horridly impressed 
on us when, having quitted the 
kitchen for a few minutes, I 
returned to find Loathéd Melan- 
choly on the table eating our 
uncooked sausages. He de- 
parted at speed, but he carried 
the last sausage in his mouth. 
The tribe used to come up out 
of the khud and establish itself 
under the house. There its 
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members fought and howled by 
night and lay in watch by day. 
I have dropped a shred of 
sausage-skin over the rail of 
the verandah and seen a cat 
spring like a flash from below 
to catch it before it fluttered 
to the ground. They made our 
verandahs filthy, they scratched 
up our flower-beds. Worst of 
all, we had no more birds. All 
our little friends of the trees 
fled away from the neighbour- 
hood of Kumoroo as if it had 
been accursed. 

There came a morning when, 
the cats having made night 
especially hideous, I rose with 
a headache. Himself had to 
go to the township ; I preferred 
aspirin and a lounge on the 
verandah, tucked up under a 
rug, where I fell asleep. I 
woke with a start, conscious 
of being watched. Watched 
I was, by seven pairs of steady 
eyes. Loathéd Melancholy and 
his tribe were all on the high 
verandah ; some were sitting, 
some standing, and their eyes 
never left me. Somehow it 
was uncanny. There was no 
fear in the unwinking eyes, 
but there was speculation. I 
wondered, studying them—sup- 
pose I were helpless—how long 
would they be content with 
mere staring? Or would they 
regard me as & super-sausage, 
to be investigated? An un- 
pleasant thought. I said, ‘ Get 
out, you brutes!’ in a voice 
of thunder, and the tribe went 
pell-mell down the steps and 
fled to the recesses under the 
house. 

I told my little story to 
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Himself after lunch, and he 
was not amused. We were 
standing on the front verandah ; 
as we looked, Loathéd Melan- 
choly strolled out of the bushes 
near the edge of the khud and 
stood watching us with his 
cold green stare. Himself said, 
“T think I’m tired of cats.” 
He turned into the house and 
was back in a moment; I 
scarcely realised that his 
revolver was in his hand before 
he shot. Nor did Loathéd 
Melancholy realise anything of 
the bullet that took him between 
the eyes. He did not utter 
@ sound; but his black body 
curved into the air, somer- 
saulted backwards, and plunged 
into the depths of the khud. 
The curious thing about the 
next ten minutes was that 
the cats asked for what they 
got. One after another, perhaps 
inquisitive about the mysterious 
disappearance of their leader, 
they came out of the bushes 
and stood where he had stood, 
waiting. Five of them in all; 
one by one they met death 
quickly and went over the 
edge of the khud in a last 
leap. Nothing in their life 
became them like the leaving 
it, for they saved Himself the 
trouble of burying them. The 
remaining two apparently 
realised in time that our neigh- 
bourhood was unhealthy for 
cats; we never saw them 
again. And a great calm fell 
upon us and upon Kumoroo ; 
we slept undisturbed o’ nights, 
and we rejoiced once more 
in open doors and windows. 
Moreover, almost immediately 
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the birds came back. They 
seemed as glad to come as 
we were to have them; a 
day or so later I found Himself 
reading in a deck-chair on the 
verandah with a thrush perched 
on his foot. 

Our original plan had been 

to stay at Kumoroo for about 
"a fortnight before setting out 
upon the Grand Tour. But 
the little place held us in its 
peace—the last peace we were 
to know for many a long day. 
As if in atonement for the 
blizzard the weather settled 
into the perfection of an 
Australian winter, with days 
of warm sunshine followed by 
frosty nights that made our 
big log-fire a joy. Too good 
to leave, we said ; why hurry ? 
We refused to hurry. A wide 
countryside lay open to us; 
we roamed over it for miles 
when our household chores were 
done—by this time we had 
perfected the team-work of 
cutting them to a minimum 
and yet living in comfort. An 
occasional day among the flesh- 
pots of Melbourne could be 
taken whenever we felt inclined ; 
not often, because we were 
too busy—an excuse that 
brought howls of derision from 
our friends. We sheltered under 
the vague plea that we both 
were writers, though I cannot 
recall that any pearls of litera- 
ture came from us at that 
time. It seemed more im- 
portant to do our duty by 
the little Paradise that had 
been lent us; within and with- 
out we worked on Kumoroo, 
making its garden spic-and- 
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span, mending the fences, clear- 
ing out by a succession of 
holocausts the rubbish that 
previous tenants had gaily 
thrown over the hedges or 
under the house. The owner, 
coming down to spend a day 
with us, gazed at her property 
in awe; words failed her when 
she saw the shelves that Him- 
self, “a handy interfering man 
with a screwdriver,” had put 
up in the kitchen. Recovering 
speech, she begged us to stay 
on indefinitely. 

That was exactly what we 
did; for, just as we were 
beginning to say that some 
day or other we must really 
dig out the plan of the Grand 
Tour, came the mutterings 
across the world that crashed 
into the thunder of August 
1914. On the heels of the news 
that England was at war Him- 
self dashed to the military 
authorities in Melbourne to find 
out what orders had come for 
officers of the Reserve. None, 
he was told: go back and wait. 
We waited, getting ready to 
move at a moment’s notice. 
Time went by, and then came 
a letter. They had received 
instructions that officers of the 
Reserve were not wanted. 

Himself knew better; from 
the first he had given at least 
four years as the ‘ duration’ 
that the optimists limited to 
Christmas. Still, in the face 
of the prohibition there was 
nothing to be gained by rushing 
back to England. Therefore he 
offered his services to the 
Defence Department in Mel- 
bourne in any capacity for 
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training the Expeditionary 
Force. There could have been 
at that time few men in Aus- 
tralia with his experience in 
such work; but again he was 
told, ‘‘ Not wanted.” Himself 
shrugged his shoulders. ‘“ Can’t 
be helped,” he said. ‘“ But this 
cuts out the Grand Tour. We 
sit tight until orders come.”’ 

We sat tight, accordingly, 
while winter turned into spring ; 
not easy waiting, with the 
newspapers bringing their daily 
burden of bitter news. The 
only thing to do was to keep 
busy. In this we were aided 
by an outbreak of measles in 
Melbourne. There I owned a 
twelve-year-old niece and a 
nephew two years younger; 
rebels, torn relentlessly by their 
parents from the freedom of 
the bush for—to them—the 
totally unreasonable purpose of 
extending their education. 
These victims of culture had 
openly envied us our life in 
the wilds; our letters describ- 
ing our experiences had stirred 
them almost to desperation. 
Hence, when we learned that 
the niece had acquired measles, 
Himself and I took counsel 
together, the duty of uncle and 
aunt becoming clear to us. I 
wrote to my sister, pointing 
out that no self-respecting bush 
child could fitly convalesce after 
measles except in the country 
and directing that the patient 
should be sent to us when she 
was able to travel. 

The exultation of the niece 
on hearing of this demand was 
heard far beyond her sick-room. 
The nephew, appalled, fell back 
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upon religion. Morning and 
night he prayed that he, too, 
should collect measles. Faith 
met its due reward. The day 
before a white-faced niece was 
despatched to us, the nephew 
triumphantly exhibited the be- 
ginnings of a rash, and begged 
that the glad tidings should be 
sent with swiftness to Kumoroo. 

We replied, “Send him 
along,” but the sending was 
delayed. So great was the 
excitement of the nephew at 
the glad prospect ahead of him 
that three times, when the day 
of his journey came, he suffered 
@ relapse, ran a temperature, 
and was hastily returned to 
bed. We lost patience and 
suggested that next time he 
should be told nothing except 
that he was to be taken for a 
health-giving drive. This suc- 
ceeded to admiration. The 
bewildered nephew arrived at 
Kumoroo without any idea that 
he was going there, and was 
placed firmly on a couch with 
instructions to develop a tem- 
perature if he dared. 

The nephew did nothing so 
tactless. All he developed was 
a gigantic appetite, coupled 
with a joy of living that soon 
made him rebel against being 
@® prisoner to the house. 
Through the painful pathway 
of measles he had won back to 
the freedom of his beloved bush, 
and the bush he demanded. 
Therefore we organised daily 
excursions, setting out in a 
peculiar procession. It centred 
round a bicycle, on which sat 
the nephew, since his small 
legs were still too weak for 
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walking. Bundles of food were 
strapped to the carrier; from 
the handlebar swung a wire 
gridiron, packed with chops 
and wrapped in brown paper. 
Himself wheeled the bicycle 
and its cargo; I carried a 
billy of water and another 
of milk, and the niece ran free, 
- save for a clattering string 
of aluminium cups. All hands 
wore extremely disreputable 
clothes. The spectacle of our 
procession navigating among the 
pot-holes of the road never 
failed to intrigue those who 
were privileged to behold it. 
It probably served to confirm 
the belief that the honey- 
mooners at Kumoroo were 
slightly mental. 

Not that we troubled the 
roads for long; for on a 
scouting expedition we had 
found the perfect camping- 
place. There was a clear space 
in the bush where the sun 
beat down on short grass, 
surrounded by tea-tree so thick 
that no winds could strike 
through to chill the lately 
measled. The little white 
flowers of spring that the 
children call ‘‘ Early Nancies ” 
starred the ground. At one 
side of our sun-pocket lay a 
dead gum-tree; a big tree, 
with wide-flung limbs, now bare 
of all lesser growth and worn 
smooth by wind and weather. 
A little work with a tomahawk 
levelled part of the trunk into 
a table where food could be 
reasonably free from ants. The 
boughs that stretched along 
the ground provided seats; 
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those in the upper air gave 
unlimited climbing scope for 
@ small boy and girl long held 
back from such delights. The 
gymnastics that went on among 
those boughs as young muscles 
grew tough again might well 
have shaken the unsuspecting 
mother who had confided her 
convalescents to us. We were 
content to leave them to The- 
Angel - that - attends - to - things; 
and that guardian never let us 
down. 

Our camping-place became 
highly organised. In a hollow 
tree we stored dry sticks; 
there, too, lived our plates, 
the last word in luxury. They 
were strips of three-ply wood, 
of a seemly length and breadth 
to sit comfortably across the 
knees, without any of the wob- 
bling that makes the ordinary 
picnic plate a thing of horror 
—prone to fly into space when 
the diner wrestles with a tough 
chop. In the middle of each 
@ dozen squares of grease-proof 
paper were secured by drawing- 
pins. On this firm basis your 
chop was landed; you ate it 
in comfort, tore off the top 
square of paper, placed it in 
the fire, and were ready for 
the next course. The idea 
has not yet been patented, 
but we have dreams of making 
@ fortune out of it some day ; 
meanwhile, it is commended 
to the attention of all who 
would eat in the open air. 
Its crown of glory lies in the 
fact that it entails no washing- 
up. 

Further Sybaritic conditions 
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were supplied by our guesis, 
who, having allotted seats of 
ideal comfort for all, went on 
to paint the lily. Near each 
seat they cut out with the 
tomahawk flattened niches to 
hold cups, condiments or any 
other accessories of a well- 
appointed table. Our own seats 
were lowly, on wide boughs 
that enabled us to keep our 
feet firmly on the ground; 
the guests chose roosts high 
above us, so that it was a 
matter of some difficulty to 
convey their chops to them, 
speared on @ long stick. But 
were there ever such chops, 
grilled over the coals with 
the faint scent of wood-smoke 
clinging to them and eaten 
in mid-air ? 

We would go home when the 
sun left our clearing, empty 
billies hanging on the bicycle 
handles, so that its progress 
was attended by a clashing as 
of cymbals—leaving the niece 
and me with empty hands to 
gather firewood as we went. 
The daily paper, left by the 
baker, would be lying on the 
verandah, but we would not 
read it then. There would be 
supper, followed by hot tubs 
in the kitchen for the con- 
valescents; and a scurry in 
pyjamas and dressing-gowns to 
the fireside, where Himself told 
them stories of India and Africa 
and the ancient heroes of Ire- 
land, and taught them old 
songs—twenty-five years later 
we found those songs still fresh 
in the nephew’s memory. And 
we would tuck the pair into 
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bed . . . and go back to open 
the paper and read the news 
that would leave us sitting in 
silence, Himself staring into 
the coals, wondering grimly 
when the War Office would 
decide to let a man come back 
to his job. And sometimes he 
would write again to the Defence 


Department, and the reply 
would be the same: ‘“ Not 
required.” 


The niece and nephew mended 
apace. In no long time they 
flatly refused breakfast in bed ; 
they dressed stealthily at day- 
break and plunged into the scrub, 
exploring, tree-climbing. We 
would be wakened by the strains 
of “The Shan Van Vocht,’’ 
shouted from the tree-tops. 
They fought and wrestled like 
young puppies on the grass 
round the house: there was 
one catch-as-catch-can bout 
that ended in their abrupt dis- 
appearance over the edge of 
of the khud, followed a moment 
later by a howl from the 
nephew, ‘‘ Keep off, you ass, 
can’t you? I’ve rolled into 
Loathéd Melancholy’s bones ! ” 
Himself taught them revolver 
shooting on the beach, the 
target an oyster-shell fastened 
to the cliffs. In after years, 
the nephew grown to manhood, 
that revolver became his pro- 
perty, on one condition—that 
he should make his left hand 
as certain with it as his right. 
It then became his hobby to 
ride about his land with it, 
potting running rabbits left- 
handed. 
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When we could no longer 
delude their parents into think- 
ing them still unfit for school, 
an elder nephew was sent to 
escort them back. We held 
him, too, for thirty-six hours, 
since it was clear that he was 
another who would gladly have 
developed measies. He was an 
‘energetic lad, and he looked at 
the Kumoroo water supply with 
critical country eyes. He said, 
“That’s a fool arrangement ; 
your little tank catches nearly 
all the rain from the roof, and 
it just overflows and goes to 
waste. And the big tank’s 
only fed from one verandah, 
and it wouldn’t fill in a month 
of Sundays. Ought to be the 
other way round. Anyone can 
see that.”’ 

We said that this was so, 
but that we did not see what 
we could do about it; and the 
elder nephew admitted that to 
change the positions of two 
sizable galvanised-iron tanks 
was beyond the power of ordi- 
nary honeymooners. Then he 
brightened. 

“Tell you what,’ he said. 
“TLet’s get a move on and 
empty the little tank into the 
big one. You’ve got buckets, 
haven’t you ? ” 

“You bet!” said the niece 
—and ran for them. 

We formed ourselves into a 
working chain. The nephew 
was posted at the tap of the 
smaller tank. As a bucket 
filled he swung it aside, to be 
grasped by the niece, who 


staggered with it to me. I 
carried 


it on to the elder 
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nephew, who finished the dis- 
tance to the other side of the 
house, where Himself, mounted 
on @ somewhat insecure pile of 
boxes, tipped the water into 
the big tank. The empty bucket 
came down the chain as the 
full one went up; the work 
went with a magnificent rhythm, 
broken by an occasional pause 
when I fancied that the niece 
looked as if a rest would do 
her no harm. The niece herself 
would have perished rather than 
admit it. 

The job took a long time, 
for the buckets were not large ; 
but at last the nephew glee- 
fully reported, ‘“‘She’s dry!” 
The elder nephew beamed on 
us paternally. 

“Big one’s nearly full,” he 
said. ‘A couple of decent 
showers’ll fill the little fellow 
and then you two will be set 
for water for a long time. 
Gosh, I liked that job! Say 
we get some wood in this 
afternoon ? You've got mighty 
little.” 

There was no withstanding 
the devouring energy of that 
boy. We plunged into the 
bush after lunch; he swung 
an axe mightily at a dead tree 
brought down by the blizzard. 
We worked like beavers. Joy- 
ful, if perspiring, we hauled up 
limbs and stacked them under 
the house until no space was 
left. A great day. Wood 
and water were secured to 
us for an indefinite time, and 
it was beyond question that 
our guests had thoroughly en- 
joyed the entertainment. The 
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big brother looked enviously 
at the niece and nephew. 

“T’ve only had one day 
of it and you’ve had weeks!” 
he mourned. ‘“ You kids have 
all the luck !”’ 

He did not seem very big 
as he listened to the stories 
round the fire that evening ; 
and Kumoroo was an empty 
place next morning when the 
rattle-trap cab took them away. 
Himself and I sought refuge 
in work. The sweaters we 
had worn the day before were 
distinctly once-white; I took 
to the wash-tub, placed under 
the tree on the lawn. The 
baker came; Himself settled 
on the verandah with the paper. 
There was silence, save for my 
splashings and the drone of 
bees in the golden masses of 
the wattle overhead. And 
presently four words floated 
down to me from the verandah. 

‘““ By Jove, that’s me!” said 
my husband quietly. 

He ran down the steps with 
the paper. There was a little 
advertisement tucked into an 
obscure corner; so small a 
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thing that it might well have 
gone unnoticed ; so shattering 
in all that it meant. 


“Officers of the Reserve overseas 
are instructed to report themselves 
without delay at the War Office, 
Whitehall, London.” 


I said a foolish thing : “ Well, 
they might have let me get 
these sweaters washed ! ” 


We wrung the sweaters out 
together, since that seemed the 
most urgent matter, if they 
were to be dry before packing ; 
and then we flung ourselves 
at the house. We packed all 
that we had accumulated in 
our time there; the rooms 
clear of our belongings, we 
tidied and swept and scrubbed 
and polished, within and with- 
out, until the little place shone 
as brightly as a home should 
shine when it has given great 
happiness. We left the lamps 
filled for those who might 
come to it next. 

“And they’re all set for 
wood and water!” said Him- 
self as we drove away. 
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BY ANY OTHER NAME. 


BY THOMAS H. RADDALL. 


HE was one of those who 
proclaim, in all the best 
hotels from Cairo to Maracaibo, 
the beauties, the virtues and 
advantages of the United 
States, and are never, never 
seen in the United States. He 
was born in Madrid of consular 
parents and educated in England 
and France; he had inherited 
a modest Philadelphia fortune, 
he lived by choice in Venice, 
in what he believed to be the 
palace of a defunct doge, and 
he called himself an American. 
His full name was Paul Foote 
Bunyan, the Footes being his 
mother’s people and the source 
of his inheritance; but after 
the legacy had fallen securely 
he abandoned the middle name 
for obvious reasons. 

At the age of twelve Paul 
had dedicated himself to litera- 
ture, and for many years his 
studies oscillated between the 
romantic novel and the cubist 
sort of poetry ; at twenty-two 
he halted definitely at the short 
story, absorbing with zeal the 
verbal gymnastics of O. Henry, 
the neat plot-gems of Maupas- 
sant, the foggy cynicism of the 
Russians; but when he came 
finally down to ink and pen, 
Kipling was his god and the 
rest nowhere. He saw himself 
roaming the world in quest of 
the unusual incident, which he 
would wrap in flaming local 
colour and button with crisp 


phrases and bring forth with 
the bland air of a magician 
plucking vivid little paper fans 
from a borrowed hat. He 
came to America first, naturally, 
and finding the canvas very 
big indeed for the small brush 
of the short story, he decided 
to do the thing piecemeal, 
beginning with what he vaguely 
termed “ The North.”’ 

This decision brought him to 
Port Talbert in mid - winter 
aboard the little Norwegian 
steamer Vadso, time-chartered 
in the pulp trade between Nova 
Scotia and United States ports. 
The Vadso offered no material 
to Paul’s calculating eye. The 
skipper had a wife and family 
snugly installed in Brooklyn, 
New York, where his ship dis- 
charged most of her cargoes, 
and in the course of several 
long charters he had acquired 
American with a faultless Bush 
Terminals accent. Nothing ever 
happened, he said, and he 
thanked Gawd piously. The 
Vadso nosed into Port Talbert 
on a January morning with 
the winter sun low on white 
shores and on the drift ice 
caught between the river and 
the incoming tide. There were 
not many real floes, as Paul 
understood floes, but the surface 
of the little port was covered 
with a pale thick scum in 
which the rusty little Vadso 
ploughed a hissing track. 
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“What's that stuff?” de- 
manded Paul. 

“ Anchor ice,” said the cap- 
tain in a bored voice. 

“Odd name.” 

“Yeah. I dunno why they 
call it that. It’s a sorta mush 
that comes outa the river in 
zero weather an’ floats on the 
salt water.”’ 

Port Talbert was small and 
unimpressive and extremely 
cold. There was a government 
wharf of stout creosoted piling 
and heavy plank, three or four 
wharves smaller and much less 
substantial belonging to fishery 
firms, a number of red wooden 
sheds, the gleaming aluminium- 
painted tanks of an oil company, 
the squat grey-walled red-roofed 
chalet of the railway station, 
and an assortment of houses, 
shops, and a pine clapboard 
hotel, all painted in contrasting 
colours now weathered to a sort 
of harmony, all crowding down 
the low hillsides to the water. 
The Vadso’s hoarse little siren 
sent up a white flutter of gulls 
from the water by the fish 
wharves, and a railway engine 
appeared from nowhere, shunt- 
ing a long line of faded red 
freight cars along the water- 
front to the government wharf. 
The Vadso, winches clattering, 
seamen running, skipper bellow- 
. ing from the little bridge, 
dragged herself in to the 
bollards against the river 
current. On the wharf a swarm 
of stevedores in mackinaws and 
woollen caps fell upon the box- 
cars, prised open the sliding 
doors with brutal peavies and 
revealed tiers of cream-coloured 
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bales, stowed there by the 
Moose Head Pulp Company, 
a few miles up the river. The 
Vadso’s bosun and his men had 
taken her hatches off as soon 
as she picked up Entry Point. 
There was no waste time at 
Port Talbert. 

“How do I get up to the 
mill ? ” asked Paul. 

‘“‘ Hasy,” the captain said, 
and gestured with a_ thick 
mittened hand towards the now 
idle shunter, standing in a 
cloud of steam on the siding. 
“ They’ll wait for a few empties 
an’ then run ’em up to the 
mill for another load. They 
got a nice car they hitch on 
to the stern o’ the train. You’ll 
see it. Just climb on that ear, 
tell ’°em who you are, an’ they’ll 
give you a ride up to the mill.” 

Paul had come prepared for 
his adventures in The North. 
He went down the gang-plank 
muffled in several layers of 
duffle cloth, with a round 
beaver cap and beaver mittens, 
and a great fur-lined parka 
over all. Upon his feet were a 
pair of finnesko boots, recom- 
mended for The North by 
dreamy - eyed sporting - goods 
salesmen in New York. 

The stevedores were lost for 
@ moment in admiration and 
astonishment. Visitors were 
rarein January. They wondered 
what Paul was advertising. 
Paul walked over to the train. 
The shunting crew spent their 
idle spells in luxury. In place 
of the usual freight train 
caboose, with its square red 
conning - tower and cramped 
quarters and bare necessities, 
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they used an old passenger car, 
discarded by the main line, 
and Paul took a seat in a long 
vista of faded green plush 
upholstery. The steam heat 
was full on. Paul lost no time 
in removing his hairy outer 
garments. There were voices 
at the far end of the car, in 
what had been the smoking 
compartment. He could hear 
exclamations, the slap-down of 
cards, the chink of small silver. 

Presently the players emerged, 
an engineer looking very fat 
with the bulk of sweaters and 
trousers under his blue denims, 
two brakemen pulling on mack- 
inaws, mittens and ordinary 
cloth caps, and a man in a 
conductor’s blue uniform, the 
tunic spotted grey with cigarette 
ash, the stiff blue cap tipped 
at the back of a large round 
head. He was a large man all 
over, in fact, and he came down 
the aisle ponderously, flapping 
a pair of huge red hands upon 
the seat-backs as he passed, 
with the motions of a stranded 
seal. 

He was quite genial. ‘“ Good 
day, sir,” he said, and looked 
hard at Paul’s costume. 

“Nice day,” suggested Paul, 
looking hard at his. 

“ Anything you want here, 
mister ? ”’ 

“Yes,” Paul said. “I want 
a ride up to the Moose Head 
pulp-mill.” 

“Oh! And who might you 
be, mister ? ” 

“The name’s Bunyan. Paul 
Bunyan.” ; 

There was a peculiar silence, 
broken only by a snort from 
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one of the brakemen at the 
far end of the car. Paul looked 
up, and saw a remarkable 
change in the conductor’s large 
face. The geniality was gone. 
There were glints in his blue 
eyes. The red face was slightly 
purple. 

“Listen, mister, I got no 
time for comedy. What’s your 
name ? ”’ 

“T told you. Paul Bunyan. 
B-U-N-Y-A-N.” 

This time the brakemen and 
the engineer snorted together, 
and the engineer waddled off, 
chuckling, to his iron horse. 

“Oh yeah?” the conductor 
said, and his voice was cold. 
‘6 Where’s Babe ? ” 

“‘ Babe ? ” 

“ Listen, fella. Don’t try to 
kid me. I want to know what 
you’re doin’ on my train, an’ 
quick !” 

Mystified but still tactful, 
Paul drew forth his letter of 
introduction to the Moose Head 
manager. The conductor read 
it carefully, inflating his closed 
lips. 

“ Humph !”’ he said, without 
friendship. ‘If you’re goin’ to 
see Sanderson—okay. Not that 
I’m s’posed to take passengers, 
mind! It’s a favour to 
Sanderson.” He paused, and 
added darkly, ‘‘ I wouldn’t try 
to put anything over on 
Sanderson if I was you, fella. 
Sanderson’s pretty smart, an’ 
got a short temper.” 

The train clanked out of the 
town and followed a frozen 
river. There were scattered 
farms and white fields and 
patches of pine- woods. At 
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Moose Head the engine stopped 
with a jerk, and a ripple of 
booming collisions passed down 
the train of empties to the 
green plush car at the rear. 

‘“'You’re there,’ said the 
conductor. 

Paul descended into the snow, 
a suitcase clutched firmly in each 
hand. Anumber of small wooden 
houses, all alike and painted 
red, stood in the whiteness of 
snow between the railway tracks 
and the fir-woods. The washing 
of the inmates, frozen stiff on 
the lines, swung like boards in 
the cold breeze. <A large square 
house of white clapboards stood 
among bare apple trees to 
the right. There were one or 
two farms with stone-walled 
fields running back into the 
forest. A road wandered past 


the farms and the company 
houses and disappeared in a 


fringe of trees towards the 
river, accompanied by the 
railway spur. The mill lay 
there, invisible, but a great 
plume of steam hung in the 
thin morning sunlight like an 
ostrich feather, and there was 
a sound of water and the rumble 
of heavy machinery. 

Half a dozen lumberjacks 
stood beside the train, talking 
to the engineer, and as Paul 
emerged they came to him 
through the trampled snow 
beside the railway line. They 
examined him cheerfully from 
the finnesko boots to the fur- 
lined parka hood, and they 
gazed earnestly at his thin 
eager face and the gold pince- 
nez. They were stocky men in 
mackinaws of many colours, 
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and frieze trousers, and lumber- 
men’s rubbers. 

‘* Honest to Gawd,”’ one said 
at last, “are you Paul 
Bunyan ? ” 

“T am,” said Paul, wiping 
the sudden moisture from his 
warm glasses, “and I'll thank 
you to show me the mill 
manager’s house.” 

‘‘Sanderson’s? Right up 
there. Right up there, Paul ’’ 
—they all pointed together to 
the white house among the 
apple trees—“ an’ we’ll go right 
along with you, Paul. You 
betcha life, Paul. Give us a 
hold o’ them suitcases, Paul.” 
They moved off in a group, 
regarding him with a huge and 
humorous interest. ‘‘ Well, well, 
well!” they said. ‘ Paul 
Bunyan !” 

‘¢ Don’t tell me, Paul,” begged 
the man in the black whiskers 
and the green - and - black- 
chequered mackinaw—“ don’t 
tell me this here is the year the 
rain comes up from China! ”’ 

The men guffawed. Paul 
wondered if they were drunk 
or merely mad. He had a 
weird feeling that he had stepped 
through some sort of looking- 
glass. 

“Say, Paul,” said the man 
in the red wool stocking-cap. 
‘¢ Where’s Babe ? ”’ 

“Yeah, Babe,’ they said. 
‘“ Where’s Babe ? ” 

‘‘ Babe ? ” said Paul, increas- 
ing his pace a little. 

‘‘ S$pensive to feed, ain’t she, 
Paul?’ And the gang roared. 

Paul halted. ‘‘ Look here,’ 
he said, “I don’t know what 
you’re all talking about. I’m 
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not married, I have no lady 
friend named Babe. Not that 
it’s any of your business,’ he 
added boldly. They greeted 
this with a cheer. Other men 
were running up to join this 
impromptu welcome committee. 
They showered him with mad 
questions. The crunch of boots 
‘on the snow was the tramp of 
@ growing and grinning army. 
It was a relief when they 
stopped at the foot of Sander- 
son’s steps and let him go in, 
flourishing his letter of intro- 
duction like a white flag. 

The hospitality of the San- 
dersons was famous in three 
counties. They did not bat an 
eyelash at the name which had 
80 convulsed the lumberjacks. 
They received Paul not merely 
with open hearts but with open 
countenances. Paul settled 
back in the deepest parlour 
chair with a sigh of relief. 
He was back in the sane world 
again; and that evening, with 
@ tall glass of whisky-and-soda 
in his hand, he talked about 
his art. Young Julie Sanderson 
was there, sitting on a hassock 
almost at his feet, big-eyed, 
seventeen, and slightly breath- 
less. (“An author? A real 
one? Mummy, how mar- 
vellous. Do keep him till 
spring !”’) And Mrs Sanderson 
knitted by the fire, and Sander- 
son in slippers and his oldest 
jacket, puffed a blackened corn- 
cob pipe with a bone mouth- 
piece, hearing all this talk of 
words and ink with interest, if 
not understanding. 

“ Now, let’s see, I’ve got four 
days,”’ Paul said at last. 
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“Five,” Sanderson said. 
“The Vadso sails again Thurs- 
day. Why don’t you stay over 
a trip? She’ll be back again in 
a fortnight.” 

“T couldn’t trespass on your 
kindness so long,” Paul re- 
gretted. “The point is, in 
five days I should be able to 
get material for two or three 
good stories of the Canadian 
woods. That’s all I want.” 

“Well, it’s up to you, of 
course,’’ Sanderson said. 

‘¢ Where’d you advise me to 
spend my time? ” asked Paul. 

Sanderson sucked on the corn- 
cob and considered. ‘“ You 
might hang around the mill a 
bit, I s’pose ; but nothing ever 
happens there that doesn’t 
happen in a factory anywhere. 
Why not come up-river with 
me and visit the camps? We’re 
cutting pulp-wood at Murphy’s 
Lake —about a  twenty-mile 
sleigh drive. Stay there till 
Wednesday, spend Wednesday 
night here with us, and catch 
the boat with the last pulp-train 
on Thursday.” 

“Splendid! That’s just fine! 
And now tell me something 
else: why do your men laugh 
when I mention my name?” 

The Sandersons looked at each 
other, then back to Paul. Their 
faces grew pink. They laughed, 
finally, just like the lumberjacks. 

“T hope you’ll excuse our 
manners,” Sanderson said. 
“ This is your first trip into the 
—er—the backwoods ? ”’ 

“Tt is.” 

“Then you’ve never heard 
of your great namesake, Paul 
Bunyan, the Paul Bunyan ? ” 
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“Lord, no! Who’s he?” 

‘“ Well, I s’pose you might 
almost call him the patron 
saint of the lumberjack. Paul 
Bunyan’s a legend, a giant 
lumberjack who did all manner 
of astoundin’ things in the 
loggin’ line. I guess there 
really was a Paul Bunyan to 
start with, a big strappin’ 
Canuck who could lick any 
six men in his camp, and do 
more work besides. The tales 
spread and grew—you know 
the way they do in a business 
like this, where men spend 
months together with nothing 
to do of an evening but spin 
yarns, and there’s a constant 
wandering from camp to camp 
as the seasons come and go. 
Over a space of fifty years Paul 
Bunyan’s become the symbol 
of anything preposterous in 
the lumber woods. Mean to 
say you’ve never heard of the 
circular river that flowed back 
to its source, so that Paul’s 
log-drive went round an’ round, 
chasin’ its tail like a lousy pup ? 
Never heard of the forest that 
grew down from the sky, an’ 
the way Paul logged it? Never 
heard of the winter of the blue 
snow? Never heard how Paul 
cut the Big Clearing from Nova 
Scotia to Nootka Sound ? Never 
heard of the year the rain came 
up from China ? ”’ 

“Ah, that has a familiar 
sound,” Paul said. “ But my 
education’s been conducted in 
the wrong channels, I can see. 
Who’s Babe? Or should I 
ask that in front of your wife 
and daughter ? ” 

“ Perfectly all right,’ Julie 
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said. ‘“ Paul’s a r’arin’ tearin’ 
giant with a queer sense of 
humour, but he’s always a 
gentleman. MBabe’s his ox. 
She’s blue, she measures forty- 
two axe handles and a plug of 
chewing tobacco between the 
horns, and she eats six bales 
of hay at a time. Paul keeps 
a man there with a peavey, 
picking the bale wires out of 
her teeth.” 

‘* He’s out of date,” mur- 
mured Paul the Less. ‘“ An 
ox!” 

‘We use oxen here in Nova 
Scotia,” Julie said stoutly. 
‘‘ Besides, Paul’s got machinery. 
He’s got a steam boiler so big 
that it takes three barrels to 
fill the water-glass.” 

Paul the Less considered that 
for a moment. ‘ Y’know,’’ he 
mused, “it might be an idea 
to collect some of _ these 
legends, eh? They’re sort of 
amusing.”’ 

‘¢ Been done,’’ Sanderson said 
with scorn. ‘ Books an’ books. 
Yarns pitched in every back- 
woods between here an’ the 
Pacific. Since the authors got 
hold of him, Paul’s flown beyond 
a mere lumberjack’s imagina- 
tion. A pity, y’ know. No 
disrespect to authors, of course. 
I mean pe 

“ Authors have made him 
incredible ? ’’? Paul smiled. 

“Sounds queer, eh? But 
that’s exactly what I mean.’ 

“I’m going to leave him 
severely alone,” said Paul the 
Less firmly. 


He returned from the camp 
at Murphy’s Lake with a fat 
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note-book and a fermenting 
head. 

“Now, I’ve got. one more 
night,’”’ he told Sanderson. 
“ And if you don’t mind I’d 
like to spend it in the mill. A 
night -shift’s more interesting, 
somehow, than a day - shift. 
_Pve got a corking idea for the 
first yarn in my north-woods 
series. Something in the Kip- 
ling manner, you know—trees, 
rivers, rocks, and things all 
talking away to each other. 
T’ll have the hillside moaning 
about the rape of the pines——”’ 

“We don’t use pine. It’s 
spruce an’ fir.” 

“ And the river grumbling 
about having to carry the logs 
all those miles, and then supply 
all the power for mashing ’em 
up. Ill have the grinding 


machines gnashing their grinders 


—things 
know——”’ 

“Grinders don’t  gnash. 
They’re revolving stones. You 
put the wood in a cylinder and 
a hydraulic piston shoves the 
wood down against the stone 
an’ the fibres tear away.” 

“ And the far-away printing 
presses in New York, roaring 
for more victim-wood to print 
the news upon—say! That’s a 
good line, isn’t it? ‘ Roaring 
for———’ ”? 

“Our pulp goes into tissue- 
paper an’—er—paper like that.”’ 

“Of course the critics’ll say 
I’m playing the sedulous ape 
to Kipling, as if Kipling in- 
vented allegory. But I’ve got 
a good answer to that. It’s 
the family belief we’re descended 
from John Bunyan, no less. 


like that, you 
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I'll point out that my style’s 
just another step from ‘ Pil- 
grim’s Progress.’ ”’ 


The mill was a rambling 
two-storey structure of wood, 
painted red, the monotonous 
red, weathered to a cheerless 
pink, which seems endemic to 
Canadian sheds, stores, barracks, 
and freight cars. The Moose 
Head Company had been run- 
ning for thirty years, a great 
age as pulp-mills go. The roof 
was covered with tarred felt, 
and a number of ventilators 
protruded like a crop of big 
zinc mushrooms pouring vapour 
into the frosty air. It stood 
on the west bank of the river, 
partly on rock-fill, partly on 
piles over what had once been 
the bed of the river itself—a 
shallow canyon littered with 
water-worn boulders. The river 
flowed now through the mill and 
out the tail-race, a deep gutter 
which poured into the natural 
bed several hundred yards 
below. To the north, above 
the mill, the bolted logs and 
plank apron and rock-fill of the 
dam stood like a wooden wall, 
rising level with the mill roof 
and running straight across to 
the steep east bank. The 
wooden water-gates leaked 
slightly, and the dribble had 
covered the plank apron with 
an array of icicles and fluted 
white folds, strange and beauti- 
ful in the glitter of the electric 
lights strung along the dam 
top. Below the mill, and like 
it built partly on piling over 
the old river-bed, were a pair 
of sheds for the storage of 
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pulp, and a small red shack 
for the scaler who measured 
pulp-wood flowing into the mill 
yard all day on farmers’ sleds. 
The mill yard was artificial 
ground, part of the old river-bed 
filled with rock and earth. 
Pulp-wood was stacked there 
in orderly brown piles, with 
alleys between for the yard 
crew, and coal smoke writhed 
faintly from the chimney of a 
little forge. Beyond these the 
west bank rose gently through 
Sanderson’s orchard, past 
Sanderson’s comfortable house, 
and formed the long low ridge 
from which the company’s 
little red houses sent up their 
little blue wisps of wood smoke. 
The mill looked very snug in 
the hollow of the river, sheltered 
from the keen north wind by 
the high wooden bulk of the 
dam and its forty feet of im- 
pounded water. 

Sanderson took Paul into the 
mill, a brightly lit place of 
noise and steam and moist 
warmth, and introduced him 
to Seward Gompers, the big 
night-boss. 

“Mister Bunyan’s spendin’ 
the night with you, Sew. He’s 
a writer. Show him the works 
an’ spin all the yarns you 
know. What about anchor-ice 
tonight ? ”’ 

Sew shrugged his immense 
blue flannel shoulders. ‘“‘ Clear 
sky. Two below. Breezin’ up 
from the nor’-west. All the 
makin’s.”’ 

“ Watch it, Sew, eh?” 

“Yeah. You bet.’ 

“Just what,” asked Paul, 
“is this anchor-ice ? ”’ 
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Sanderson laughed. Sew 
Gompers laughed. Sanderson 
said, “‘ Wish we knew. Scien- 
tific blokes call it ground-ice, 
’cause it forms on the bottom 
of streams. It’s mighty queer 
stuff. Usually makes on a 
clear night—like this—with a 
temperature ’round zero an’ a 
bit of wind. Never forms where 
the surface is frozen—that’s 
why we like to see a good 
thick coat on the mill pond— 
but just above the pond is a 
long stretch of rapids, too rough 
to freeze. That’s where our 
anchor-ice comes from. What 
is it? Well, it grows on the 
bottom, like a fungus, grey 
stuff, soft an’ spongy-lookin’. 
Grows there all night. Masses 
of it. At the first crack of 
daylight it lets go an’ comes 
down with the stream—all that 
area of bottom givin’ up its 
anchor-ice like the sea givin’ 
up its dead. Some floats on 
the surface an’ turns to real 
ice—contact with the air, d’ye 
see; stuff like white clinkers— 
the rest is in suspension, turnin’ 
the river to a sort of cold grey 
soup. The dam stops it, an’ it 
gathers, with more comin’ from 
behind all the time. In a short 
time the pond’s plugged like a 
sausage between the surface ice 
an’ the bottom of the river. 
Now if you’re lucky, which 
means if the temperature an’ 
the amount of daylight are out 
of tune, the stuff flows through 
your penstock gratin’s an’ keeps 
your turbines spinnin’—an’ in- 
cidentally keeps a channel open 
through the heart of the pond. 
You don’t get full power, of 
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course—the stuff’s like clotted 
cream—but at least it’s flowin’, 
an’ if you can keep anchor-ice 
movin’ you’ve got nothin’ to 
worry about. The trouble comes 
when the temperature’s just so 
an’ the sunlight’s just so— 
enough to start those masses 
of anchor-ice off the bottom 
but not enough to keep it fluid. 
The stuff fills your pond an’ 
then the whole thing jellies 
suddenly —like that!’ He 
snapped his fingers. ‘‘ When 
that happens, you’ve got to 
hustle your crew on to the 
dam an’ get the water-gates 
up—spill the whole thing over 
the dam—an’ thank the Lord 
if it goes quietly. I’ve heard 
of it turnin’ so thick it wouldn’t 
flow through a six-foot gate. 
But that’s never happened 
here.”’ 

He and Gompers knocked on 
wood. 

“ What happens to your mill 
while this is going on ? ” asked 
Paul. 

“‘ Nothin’,’”’” Gompers said. 
“She stops, that’s all. Your 
gratin’s, penstock, an’ wheel- 
pits is plugged same as a churn 
full o’ butter.” 

“ Ah! And then?” 

‘“Then,’”? Gompers took up 
the thread, “ you got to wait 
fer the sun to git higher. Clear 
day, it may be a matter o’ 
two-three hours. Cloudy day, 
prob’ly noon afore she lets go.” 

“ Lets go? ” 

“ Just that,” said Sanderson. 
“When the light’s strong 
enough your anchor-ice suddenly 
turns fluid again. You see it 
flowin’ through the penstock 





gratin’s, instead of just gummin’ 
’em up. Your water-wheels 
begin to turn. Then you get 
up on the dam, drop your gates, 
let the pond come to a workin’ 
head, thank God, and go on 
with the day’s work. It only 
happens half a dozen times a 
winter on the average.” 

“D’you mean to tell me,” 
Paul said incredulously, “ this 
pale thin January sunlight can 
melt that stuff—a big pond 
stuffed from top to bottom— 
through a foot or two of solid 
surface ice ? ” 

“Melt’s not the word,” 
Sanderson explained patiently. 
“ Tisn’t heat does it. It’s 
light—radiation—call it what 
you like—anything but heat. 
In the first place light starts 
it off the bottom. An’ light 
turns it back to a mush that’ll 
flow instead of jellyin’. Don’t 
ask me why.” 

Paul cocked his thin face. 
* Look here, you’re not kidding 
me about all this? I mean, it 
doesn’t make sense.’’ 

“Course it doesn’t! But 
believe me, Paul, I don’t joke 
about anchor-ice. I’ve got 
nothin’ but respect for it. It’s 
uncanny. You shove a dam 
across @ river, the newspapers 
give off lyrics about ‘ harnessin’ 
Nature’s wild horse-power,’ the 
turbines hum, an’ you feel 
pretty swell. Then you have 
a@ bout with anchor-ice on the 
rampage, an’ where’s your 
bloomin’ harness? It’s a 
humblin’ experience.”’ 

“ Well,” Paul said slowly, 
scanning their faces carefully 
through his pince-nez, ‘‘ kidding 
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or not, it’ll be interesting to 
see what the morning brings 
forth. I might as well tell you, 
though, I don’t believe a word 
of it.” 


Paul went all over the mill— 
saw-house, grinder room, screen 
room, wet-machine room, boiler- 
house, machine shop, carpenter’s 
shop, all contained within the 
sprawling pink structure, all 
under the one tarred-felt roof. 
He made copious notes, and 
at midnight he sat with Sew 
Gompers and half a dozen others 
eating lunch amid the shavings 
of the carpenter’s shop in the 
second storey. Paul absorbed 
Mrs Sanderson’s sandwiches and 
a@ pint thermos of coffee with 
enjoyment in these midnight 
surroundings, absorbing as well 
a conversation that ranged all 
the way from pulp to moose- 
hunting and full of a drawling 
humour that he itched to get 
on paper. Afterwards he sat 
and dozed on the carpenter’s 
bench with his back against 
the wall. It was warm there, 
the air heavy with a boiler- 
room smell of hot steam pipes 
and the scent of new shavings. 
The rumble and clack of the 
mill made a powerful lullaby. 

Towards daylight he wakened 
and saw big Sew Gompers pull- 
ing on a mackinaw and mittens 
and a blue wool stocking-cap 
that stood up on his round head 
like a night-cap. Hurriedly 
Paul donned the finnesko boots, 
the beaver cap and mittens, 
the heavy fur parka. In spite 
of them the cold gripped him 
painfully as they stepped from 
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the steamy comfort of the 
grinder room into a night of 
brilliant stars. The snow 
creaked underfoot, and as they 
climbed the stairs of the pen- 
stock to get upon the dam, 
the frosty woodwork crackled 
like musketry. Paul thought 
it cold outside the mill door, 
but here on the dam, where 
the wind whistled over the 
pond ice and soughed in the 
pines of the east bank, the 
sub-zero temperature caught his 
breath. Below and behind him, 
the mill lay half-obscured in a 
cloud of its own steam, weirdly 
lit by the blaze of windows 
and skylights. The dam with 
its sparse string of electric 
bulbs reaching over to the 
dark east woods seemed the 
loneliest place on earth. Look- 
ing north over the frozen pond, 
grey-white under the stars, a 
long luminous plain between 
the woods, Paul found it 
easy to fancy himself on the 
edge of the Arctic. The wind 
made his eyes water and the 
moisture froze on eyelashes 
and cheeks. He turned away, 
knuckling his eyes with the 
soft beaver mitten, and thought 
of a title, ‘The Breath of The 
North.’ Tales grew out of 
phrases like that. 

But now he saw a third 
figure on the dam, a dark 
figure in a mackinaw with a 
crude parka of discarded wet- 
machine felt drawn over it. 
The hood made him mysterious, 
a hyperborean monk performing 
some queer rite above the pen- 
stock intake. The downward 
surge prevented the pond from 
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freezing at that spot. The 
water looked black under the 
penstock lights. The dam 
tender at the top of the deep 
vertical gratings wielded a rake, 
a large wooden affair with iron 
teeth, thrusting the twenty- 
foot handle up and down in the 
water monotonously. 

s* Makin’? ’’ Sew Gompers 
asked. 

The hooded face turned. 
Paul caught a flash of teeth in 
the electric light. 

“Yeah. Not much. Comin’ 
steady, though.” 

‘“‘ Reckon we'll have to spill ? ” 

The hood wagged from left 
to right and back again. “‘ Naw, 
she’s flowin’ awright. I’m jest 
scrapin’ fer ex’cise, mostly. 
Dog-gone cold up here.” 

“ Yeah,’’ Sew said. 

They turned their faces east 
to look for the sunrise. The 
mill’s steam cloud, glowing like 
an incandescent gas, made it 
difficult to see beyond, but 
there was an unmistakable grey- 
ness on the south-eastern edge 
of the night, and the stars 
there had ceased to twinkle. 
The men stamped their feet 
and flogged their chests with 
swinging arms, and Sew and 
Paul each took a turn with the 
iron-toothed rake. The pen- 
stock gratings went under water 
to a depth of twenty-five feet. 
As the dripping rake handle 
emerged on each upward stroke 
a new skin of ice froze upon it 
and on their mittens. 

“Why couldn’t you heat the 
gratings—make ’em hollow and 
put steam through ’em?” 
suggested Paul. 
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“We thought of all them 
things,’”’ Gompers said. “ You 
can’t melt a jelly three-quarters 
of a mile long, averagin’ a 
quarter-mile wide an’ thirty 
or forty foot deep—not by 
blowin’ steam through no 
gratin’, anyways. We can keep 
the gratin’s clear by rakin’, if 
she don’t turn gummy on us. 
If she starts gummin’ up, all 
hell’s steam wouldn’t make no 
difference.” 

The stars were losing lustre 
fast. The eastern sky was a 
grey smear. The lights along 
the dam had a wan out-all-night 
look about them. 

“* How now ?”” Sew Gompers 
said. 

The hooded man swept his 
rake up and down. They could 
hear the faint scroop of metal on 
metal under water. Gompers’ 
breath, frozen white on his 
stubbled cheeks and his great 
moustache, made him look like 
a patriarch. 

“ Awright,” said the hooded 
man. 

Sew cocked an ear to the 
sounds of the mill. There was 
no falter in that medley of hums 
and rumbles. 

“ T guess,” he grunted, “* we’re 
awright. Broad daylight now.” 

It was as if he said “ Abra- 
cadabra!’? The results were 
magical. The hooded man 
muttered something, began 
clawing furiously at the sub- 
merged gratings. Paul could 
see thick masses of pale mush 
coming up with the rake at 
every stroke. And suddenly 
the mill sounds dropped a note, 
two notes. The lights on the 
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dam languished until the fila- 
ments glowed faintly red in the 
bulbs. 

“ Quick !”’ cried the hooded 
man. “ Get the gates up!” 

Gompers turned to rouse out 
the crew, but they were pouring 
out of the mill door now amid 
a sound of dying machinery 
and thudding up the penstock 
stairs, pulling on mackinaws 
and mittens as they came. 

There were fourteen gates in 
the dam, simple shutters of oak 
plank, sliding vertically in 
grooved timber-beds, and all 
operated by hand. Gravity 
and the suck of the river closed 
them readily enough once the 
props were knocked away. But 
getting them up was a very 
different matter. The two main 
gates went to the full depth of 
the dam; with them open the 
river could pass without check, 
for each was twelve feet wide 
and forty deep. But they were 
hard to move, even with the 
heavy block - and - tackle sus- 
pended by beams across the 
gate- posts, and time was 
precious. 

“ Nemmind the main gates,”’ 
bellowed Gompers. ‘“ Flood- 
gates fust!” 

The twelve flood-gates were 
six feet wide and four deep. 
There was no hoisting gear. 
They had to be prised up 
with heavy wooden levers. The 
men scattered along the dam, 
snatching up the stout twelve- 
foot maple levers. Gompers 
and four others—Paul among 
them—thrust a lever under a 
slat of the nearest gate and 
threw their weight upon it 
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together. The thick oak slat 
groaned. The gate gave not 
an inch. They stood up and 
flung themselves on the lever 
again—and again. All along 
the dam groups of earnest men 
were performing this quaint 
drill, with grunts, with cries, 
“Ho! Hup! Heu! Now! 
Hup!”’—but the gates re- 
mained closed, or at most gave 
an inch or two. 

“Slike tryin’ to pull your 
foot outa mud,” grunted Sew 
Gompers. ‘“ Durn stuff’s got 
the pond full a’ready. Now, 
boys! Ho! Hup!” 

There came a cry from the 
penstock, and a chorus of 
alarmed shouts along the dam. 
Paul looked up and saw the 
pond ice swelling slowly up- 
ward. With the roar and 
tremor of an earthquake it 
broke from the shores. They 
saw it lift and buckle in the 
grey daylight. 

“ Run !” bellowed Gompers. 

Paul caught a flying glimpse 
of men at the far end of the 
dam scrambling towards the 
woods on the east bank. The 
rest made for the penstock 
steps, carrying him along with 
them. Behind came a sound of 
great guns. 

“Tnto the mill, quick!”’ 
roared Sew Gompers. They 
needed no urging. The last 
men slammed the big mill door 
as if pursued by demons. Paul 
followed Sew through the 
grinder room and upstairs past 
the carpenter’s shop to a small 
garret, level with the dam top. 
They rubbed frost and dirt 
from the single narrow window 
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and in a panting silence watched 
the phenomenon of a frozen 
lake heaving its thick skin 
upward and sloughing it over 
a forty-foot dam. The stout 
twelve-by-twelve-inch oak gate- 
posts stood firm for a few 
moments, and the ice broke 
into great cakes that slithered 
over the plank topping and 
‘carried all else before them. 
The hand-rail went first, then 
the light poles and electric 
wires with their bulbs hanging 
like dead fruit. The ice cakes 
boomed and thudded over in a 
cataract of thick curds, the 
mysterious anchor-ice itself. A 
cake slid over the penstock and 
crashed into the wall of the mill. 
The whole place shook. 

“ Gorry,”’ Sew said. “I bin 
workin’ here twenny year, an’ 
never seen ’er ketch as quick 
as that. She was up an’ over 


afore y’ could lift a gate.’ 
“ What’s going to happen ? ”’ 


demanded Paul, watching a 
tangled mass of topping-plank 
sail into oblivion in that 
Niagara of slush. 

Dunno, ’zackly—but it’ll be 
plenty. The river’s gotta go 
somewheres.”’ 

The mill crew were all in the 
carpenter’s shop, peering curi- 
ously from the windows towards 
the dam. Somebody walked 
across the shop and looked over 
the mill yard. 

“ Hey !”’ he cried. 

There was a rush to look. 
The short wing-dam above the 
yard was bulging in an amazing 
way. It was a flimsy affair of 
logs and plank. The mill had 
been designed by men who 
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assumed a certain raising of 
the flood-gates in the main 
dam when there was flood. 
The wing dam groaned, and 
crackled like a fire of sticks. 
They could hear its distress 
loud above the thunders from 
the main dam, where cakes of 
thick pond ice were dropping 
forty feet to the rocks. Then, 
abruptly the wing dam yielded. 
It seemed to throw up its hands 
to the morning sky—timbers, 
planks, logs flying upwards. 
A mass of curdled ice cream 
rolled down through the mill 
yard, bearing on its shoulders 
the ruins of the wing dam and 
@ jumble of floes from the 
pond. Neat stacks of pulp- 
wood toppled and went with it. 
The little wooden forge (locked 
against intrusions of the night- 
shift, a shift of pilferers and 
worse—the blacksmith belonged 
to the day crew) folded itself 
as a tent folds and vanished 
quietly in the mass. An empty 
freight car moved slowly east- 
ward on invisible rails, waist- 
high in the icy grey stuff 
pouring like lava through the 
yard ; it shivered, bobbed once 
or twice, then floated clear, 
and went sailing on the flood. 
On the way it thrust itself into 
the scaler’s office like a huge 
pink pig snuffing a grocery box. 
The small shack trembled under 
the shock, heaved itself upwards 
and backwards resignedly, and 
voyaged with the railway car 
into the old river-bed, filled 
now with surging ice and water. 
In less than a minute the mill 
was a wooden island, with a 
turbid grey-white river flowing 
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triumphantly where the yard 
should have been; and far up 
the old west bank, where the 
pickets of Sanderson’s neat 
white fence were floating now 
like straws, ice cakes whirled 
into the orchard and rasped 
the bark and ruined the future 
of Sanderson’s pet Gravensteins. 

Paul looked forth at the 
main dam. Thick dribbles of 
anchor-ice and a few cakes 
were still splattering over the 
top along the whole length of 
it. It resembled something he 
had seen only lately—yes, it 
was exactly like the thick pulp 
vomited over the baffle-boards 
of a grinder pit in the mill! 
From the high east bank 
a little knot of men, dark 
against the snow, watched it 
glumly. 

‘““ What happens if the main 
dam goes ? ’”’ asked Paul. 

“ Then,” said the grim man 
Gompers, ‘“‘ we git a swell ride 
down to Port Talbert, like a 
wooden cherry in a sea-goin’ 
sundae. We may git the ride 
anyhow, dam or no dam. [I 
dunno what’s holdin’ the mill 
down.” 

He shouted to his men, and 
they clattered down the stairs 
to the grinder room. The 
grinders stood in two long rows, 
like rows of mechanical men, 
each with three heads, where 
the squat cylinders protruded 
from the frame; they were 
silent now, and the big stones 
were cooling. Some of the 
stones would crack, Gompers 
predicted dourly, and all in all 
the monthly cost -sheet was 
going to look like a Rooshian 
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flag-day, even if nothing else 
happened. 

The big mill door was bulg- 
ing inward, squirting water at 
the jambs. There were several 
inches of slush on the grinder 
room floor already. In the 
wet-machine room, on the next 
level, there was nearly a foot, 
They shored up the heavy door 
with planks. Outside, they 
could see the flood nearly level 
with the window-sills. 

There was @ crash now, and 
peering through a crack in the 
pine partition Paul beheld an 
invasion of the saw-house, ice 
cakes cruising gently over the 
saw-tables, nosing among the 
barking machines. Gompers’ 
men laboured hurriedly to brace 
the partition and its flimsy door, 
and to plug the opening of the 
wood-conveyor. They waited, 
watchful. The doors held. The 
partition held. The flood out- 
side remained at the level of 
the window-sills. But water 
entered the long machine rooms 
through a hundred cracks in 
the walls and floors. By eight 
o’clock the water and anchor- 
ice were knee-deep in the grinder 
room and level with the tables 
of the wet-machines. The night- 
shift withdrew once more to the 
carpenter’s shop on the second 
floor. There was no steam in the 
pipes from the flooded boiler- 
house now. A dank cold crept 
up the stairs. 

Peering from the windows 
over the incredible new river 
to the west slope they could 
see Sanderson standing in a 
group of men—the day crew, 
collars turned up against the 
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morning cold, black-enamelled 
lunch tins clutched in mittened 
hands. Very remote and help- 
less they looked. People arrived 
to join them every minute. 
Moose Head had never seen 
anything quite like this. And 
as the morning grew, and the 
pulp-wood laden sleds of the 
outlying farmers began to arrive 
with the first loads of the day, 
the road above and beyond the 
flood became jammed with sleds 
and steaming oxen and horses, 
while the snow about Sander- 
son’s house was tramped flat 
by a crowd of men, women, 
and children. They stared 
fascinated at a river flowing 
where no river had any business 
to flow, and at the old wooden 
mill, surrounded by rushing 
water and ice, shuddering on 
its piling over the original 
river- bed, promising every 
minute to launch itself like a 
ship into the flood. 

At ten o’clock the first of 
the storage sheds gave up the 
struggle and sailed away. It 
voyaged magnificently for two 
hundred yards and then struck 
@ submerged object and folded 
its walls and lowered its roof, 
neatly and without haste, like 
a collapsible cardboard box. 
Half an hour later the second 
shed followed; it missed the 
fatal rock, slid over the bank, 
and foundered miserably in the 
swollen tail-race. 

“Good thing we bin loadin’ 
a steamer,’ Sew Gompers said, 
watching the debacle of the 
sheds. ‘ S’pose they’d bin full 
o’ baled pulp—at twenny-fi’ 
dollars a ton! But then, if 
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they’d bin full o’ pulp they 
wouldn’t ’a’ shifted so easy.” 

““ Ah, yes, the Vadso,’’ mur- 
mured Paul. “T’ll miss my 
passage after all.”’ 

“We may fetch up with her 
in Port Talbert,’’ Sew reminded 
him. 

“You don’t really think the 
mill’s in danger ? ”’ 

“No, not o’ floatin’ away, 
anyhow. I was kinda worrit, 
first-off, till I figgered what'd 
happen when the river poured 
over that cold ground. The 
snow in the yard, the outside 
walls o’ the mill—all that— 
‘was somewheres b’low zero 
when the wing-dam bust. See ? 
Now this anchor-ice has a 
fashion o’ stickin’ to anythin’ 
it touches—’at’s why they give 
it that name—an’ if it gets 
afoul of somethin’ real frosty 
it’?ll freeze there—turn to real 
honest-to-God ice. See what 
I’m comin’ at? The river 
made a trough of ice ’tween 
the west slope an’ the mill 
wall as she come along. She’s 
slidin’ through the mill yard 
like a greased pig. ’At’s why 
the mill ain’t makin’ no more 
water. The outside wall’s a 
solid plaster of ice to the winda- 
sills. *Course, them pulp-sheds, 
an’ the forge, an’ the scaler’s 
shack never stood a chance, 
square in the road o’ that flood 
as they was. If you ever git 
to writin’ this thing, you got 
to remember that, see ?—the 
river made a channel o’ ice fer 
itself.” 

“ Yes,’’ Paul said. 

“ An’ put in that the night- 
boss — that’s me—never got 
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caught like that afore in twenny 
years, ’cause it’s the truth. She 
plugged the penstock gratin’s 
an’ spewed over the dam afore 
y’ could lift a gate. An’ 
say——”’ 

Paul pointed upward. “ D’you 
see what I see ? ” ; 

The morning had gone. It 
was nearly noon. Outside, the 
sun was bright on the snow 
and the ramping river. Inside, 
the pulleys on the shafting 
through the carpenter’s shop 
were moving, with a fascinating 
slowness, but moving at last! 

Sew Gompers sprang to the 
stairs. “Hey! Down with 
you, boys! Shut the pressure 
off o’ them grinder pockets an’ 
let the stones run free. Quick 
now, afore everythin’ tears 
loose! The ice is lettin’ go!”’ 

In the grinder room the men 
waded from machine to machine 
like retrievers, knee-deep in 
slush. The shafting picked up 
speed, belts slatting all over 
the mill, flinging showers of 
spray and tinkling volleys of 
icicles. Within five minutes 
the machinery was rumbling 
and clattering with something 
like its old voice. And as the 
river elected thus to flow 
through the penstock again as 
a law-abiding stream, the flood 
through the mill yard shrank 
to the size of a brook in freshet, 
and through his pince-nez Paul 
saw the ice-bed. The mill walls 
as high as the windows, the 
level of the yard, the slope of 
the west ridge, all were a 
stucco of hard frozen slush. 
The yard had been swept clean 
of its stacks of pulp-wood, the 
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amphibious freight car was re- 
posing absurdly on end in the 
tail-race, the isolated shacks 
and sheds had vanished; but 
not a shovelful of snow had 
been removed, not a stone 
washed out of the spots left 
bare by the last drifting of 
snow, and through the glassy 
plaster the dead brown tufts 
of last year’s grass were visible, 
undisturbed by a four-hour 
avalanche of ice and water. 
The day crew and a crowd 
of farmers and teamsters and 
lumberjacks came _ sliding, 
splashing, cheering down to 
the mill, like the Highlanders 
to the relief of Lucknow. Some- 
body pushed a bottle into Paul’s 
hand, and he drank instinctively, 
realising suddenly that he was 
colder than he had ever fancied 
in all his notions of The North. 
The liquid sent a trickle of fire 
through his protesting arms 
and legs. He drank more. 
His teeth rattled on the bottle 
neck. His fingers and toes 
awoke. And now Sew Gompers 
and his men made a sortie 
upon the dam, delicately. The 
receding water had left a parget 
of ice over the torn remains 
of the plank topping, and in 
the absence of a hand-rail a 
false step meant a plunge to 
the ice-covered boulders of the 
old river-bed. The twelve-by- 
twelve gate-posts and the eight- 
by-eight frame-pieces had been 
snapped off flush with the 
topping in the great surge of 
the pond’s surface ice, an 
immense raft of unguessed ton- 
nage with the force of the 
sharply rising river behind it. 
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But the gates were still movable. 
They thumped off the ice crust, 
and with the full crowd straining 
and yelling at the levers, inch 
by inch the gates came up. 
And as the pond emptied they 
were able to shut the penstock 
gates and so halt the blindly 
whirring mill. The flow past 
the broken wing-dam had 
dwindled to a mere trickle by 
that time, and what was left 
froze solid and was one with 
the great ice trough between the 
mill and Sanderson’s house. 

Sanderson surveying’ the 
scalped dam, found Paul beside 
him. 

“Well,” Sanderson said 
grimly, ‘‘ you’ve got a story, 
young fella, and I hope the 
public likes it more than I do.” 

Paul said nothing. His face 
was flushed. His cyes were 
slightly glazed. 

“ What’s the matter?’ de- 
manded the manager of Moose 
Head mills. 

“ Matter!’? shouted Paul 
suddenly. ‘ What a yarn, what 
a yarn! A roaring river turns 
into a tapioca pudding in the 
space of minutes—a _ blanc- 
mange in the snap of your 
fingers—a frozen lake heaves 
itself up and sluices its own 
ice over a dam just like a 
drive of logs—a pulp-mill, a 
sane manufacturing proposition 
full of hard facts in the shape 
of machinery, a pulp-mill, I say, 
becomes suddenly a stranded ark 
with a Noah named Gompers 
and a hold half-full of cold 
mush, and a river flowing past 
the starboard quarter where the 
shore’s supposed to be! Four 
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hours or so of that, and then 
the melting of the river pudding, 
again in a hurry—hey presto !— 
with the temperature still some- 
where under zero, the wind 
still blowing, and in fact nothing 
changed except a little pallid 
sunlight where the stars had 
been—the mill running again, 
willy-nilly, because the river 
quite on its own hook decides 
the mill shall run—hundreds, 
thousands for all I know, thou- 
sands of cords of pulp-wood 
washed away, and a couple of 
shacks, and a pair of whacking 
big sheds, all gone without 
trace—but not a handful of 
snow removed, not a stone, 
not a blade of dead grass dis- 
turbed ! What started it? The 
sun came up. What stopped 
it? The sun came up a little 
farther.”’ 

Paul’s voice rose to some- 
thing just under a scream. 
“Ah, yes! Kipling—Kipling 
could’ve done it! Kipling’d 
have the river and the dam 
chatting together like Christians, 
and the stars twittering bright 
remarks, and the sun putting 
in a heavy word or two at the 
last, and he’d call the whole 
thing ‘ The River That Jumped 
Out Of Bed’ or something 
like that, and editors’d go 
into a delighted swoon at the 
mere thought of it. But, hell, 
Sanderson, can you see that 
yarn in print under a name like 
mine? Mine? I ask you!” 

Sanderson shrugged. He did 
not care a hoot about Paul and 
his literary aspirations at that 
moment. He was estimating 
damage and replacement, and 
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wondering if eleven good months 
could take the red out of 
January’s cost-sheet. 

‘‘ T tell you,”’ Paul said wildly, 
‘“‘ T wish I’d stayed in Venice, or 
even—yes, or even in New York. 
A man’s self-confidence is the 
only thing he’s got worth having. 
I came up here and lost mine, 
my faith in my own eyes, my 
very name! Ah, you people 
and your damned Paul Bunyan 
and your lunatic rivers and the 
rest of this mid-winter night’s 
dream! Mad! All northern 
people are a little mad, and 
some are madder than others. 
It comes of living too far down 
in the thermometer. You’ve 
only to read Norse mythology 
to see what frost does to men’s 
minds. Sanity’s a matter of 
latitude. Give me the latitude 
of Venice ! ” 

“Venice,’”? Sanderson an- 
swered sourly, “is north of 
Moose Head, I believe, accord- 
ing to latitude. I know because 
I’ve heard this North stuff 
before an’ it gives me a 
geographical pain. All you 
writin’ people begin to babble 
about The North the minute 
you cross the Canadian border 
—and how many ever get up 
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there? Last year it was a 
lady author all the way from 
Seattle, rattlin’ away about 
The North— Our Lady of the 
Snows’ an’ all that stuffi— 
as if Nova Scotia was Nova 
Zembla. Heaven knows why 
she came here. I don’t think 
she knew east from north, 
myself. But anyway I told 
her we were only half-way 
between the equator and the 
pole, that we’re south of Seattle 
as a matter of fact, and why 
didn’t she stay on her own side 
of the continent and go to 
Alaska if she wanted to see 
The North? She said they 
were selling household refriger- 
ators in Nome these days, 
and anyway Alaska was full 
of tourists from California. 
Mad, hey? Why don’t you 
take a squint at an atlas? 
Why don’t you look up Paul 
Bunyan an’ ground ice in the 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica’? As 
a writer you ought——” 

Paul pulled himself together 
with an epigram. ‘ The ‘ Brit- 
annica,’ ’’ he said coldly, “‘ which 
places Poet Laureate before 
Poetry, and Music next after 
Mushrooms, is not a fit guide- 
book to the arts.” 








SANDAKPHOO—AND A GHOST. 


BY PHILIP BEAN. 


Ar all hours of night, during 
summer, parties of sight-seers 
wend their way to Tiger Hill, 
four miles from Darjeeling, for 
@® momentary glimpse of Mount 
Everest against the dawnlight. 
But, then, it is rather dis- 
appointing, with the mightiest 
mountain in the Himalayas 
looking no bigger than the 
sail of a distant yacht. So 
the more venturesome under- 
take the two-day pilgrimage 
to the summit of Sandakphoo, 
forty miles off, and, from a 
height of 12,000 ft., find Everest 
looking every bit ‘‘ The Eternal 
Goddess of the Snows.” 

Being among the more ven- 
turesome, though somehow 
always lacking the opportunity, 
I jumped at the offer contained 
in the following note, received 
late one evening during the 
Pujas* from my planter-friend 
Jack Hudson :— 


Wed., 22nd Oct. 


Dear PHILIP,—We'’ ve fixed up to 
leave for Sandakphoo at dawn to- 
morrow. Can you come? There'll 
be eight of us in the party, including 
the three girls. 

The programme is to spend 
tomorrow night in the dak bunga- 
low at Tongloo, and the following 
night, Friday, on the top of Sandak- 
phoo. I believe there’s some sort 
of wooden shack there for travellers. 

We are taking heaps of food, 
guns, and a gramophone. All you 
need bring is your bedding. Be 


sure to include an extra blanket 
or two, and your warmest suit, 
Let me know per bearer. 


Yours, 


JACK. 


My reply was that I should 
be unable to leave at dawn, 
but that I should be free to 
follow on at two in_ the 
afternoon. 

It was eventually arranged 
that a coolie would call for 
my bedding-roll at 4 A.m., and 
that I should rush off to Ghoom 
at 2 pP.M.; from there drive 
down to Mani, where a pony 
would be waiting for me, and, 
if the going was good, arrive 
at Tongloo just after dark. 

But the going was definitely 
bad. So it is that I am able 
to relate a rather harrowing 
experience and to swear that 
I, who had hitherto been a 
stubborn sceptic and mocker 
of things supernatural, have 
actually seen a ghost. 

The afternoon was bleak and 
grey when I set out for Ghoom, 
traversing the four miles of 
dense deodar-forest in just over 
an hour. 

Ghoom was celebrating the 
Pujas as hard as it could go. 
Strings of fluttering streamers 
criss-crossed overhead above the 
narrow bazaars. The men-folk, 
chiefly Tibetans and Nepalese, 
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were either squatting about 
in front of tea-shops or crowding 
around the local pub. The 
women, with gaily coloured 
shawls over their shoulders, 
strolled about in groups, laugh- 
ing and gossiping and occasion- 
ally stopping to make a 
purchase. The centre of attrac- 
tion was an open square half- 
way down the main bazaar, 
where a brass band blew out 
its lungs, whilst children and 
grown-ups gyrated precariously 
on @ merry-go-round. 

Unfortunately, this holiday 
atmosphere had a direct bear- 
ing on me and my hopes of 
being able to make Tongloo 
by nightfall, because nearly 
every taxi in Ghoom had been 
chartered for joy-rides to neigh- 
bouring villages, and of the 
very few that remained the 
drivers had been rendered. quite 
incapable by Puja revelries. 

So the only alternative was 
for me to walk the thirteen 
miles down to Mani as fast 
as I could, and ride up to 
Tongloo in the dark. But, 
to damp my plans entirely, 
it began to rain heavily just 
as I left Ghoom. My clothes, 
a pair of khaki shorts and a 
blue flannel shirt, were sodden 
in @ very few minutes, and the 
water streamed down off the 
rim of my topee like a miniature 
waterfall. 

The road, a fairly good 
metalled one, wound through 
@ dense jungle of oak and 
pine, with here and there a 
cluster of slate-roofed huts. 
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There were no people to be 
seen anywhere, except, once, 
for a bus-full of vociferous 
revellers returning to Ghoom. 
It was almost dark in the 
forest, though my watch showed 
just after five. 

Six miles from Ghoom a 
landslide had carried away 
twenty yards of the road. Two 
miles farther down a bridge 
had collapsed, and, though the 
gap was but a dozen feet, 
it was a long and delicate 
process feeling one’s way across 
it in the dark and in the 
torrential rain. 

After groping along for 
another hour and a half [I 
was greatly cheered on emerg- 
ing from the forest to see a 
long double-row of lights 
glimmering through the rain 
@ furlong or so away. 

The village I was told when 
I reached it was Sukia-Pokri, 
on the borders of Nepal, and 
Mani, where the pony was 
waiting for me, was yet another 
four miles lower down. It 
was ten-to-eight, as I saw by 
a time-piece in a bania’s! shop 
(my own watch had stopped 
at twenty-to-seven). 

I went from shop to shop 
trying to hire a pony that 
would take me down to Mani, 
but the smug old banias, dream- 
ing over their after - dinner 
hookahs, merely shook their 
heads, marvelling greatly at 
my sudden appearance on such 
a night. One or two of them 
who were more communicative 
than others declared it would 
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be impossible for me to get 
up to Tongloo that night. 

However I had quite made 
up my mind that I should, 
for by now the rain did not 
worry me in the least. I 
then tried to buy or borrow 
a lantern, but with no result. 
So my next move was to find 
@ man who, carrying a torch, 
would accompany me to Mani ; 
but not a man in the whole 
of Sukia-Pokri would think of 
venturing out at any price. 
Some suggested there were bears 
on the road—only two days 
ago @ wayfarer had been mauled 
to death; others were afraid 
of bhoots.1 

Things began to look rather 
desperate for me. I did not 
at all like the idea of having 
to spend the night in this com- 
fortless little village when just 
a few miles ahead there were 
friends waiting for me with 
warmth and food and a com- 
fortable bed. 

When I reached the end 
of the bazaar the road forked, 
the branch on the right going 
down to Mani and that on 
the left to Nepal. In the bay 
between the branches flickered 
the only street light in the 
village, and a dozen feet behind 
it a two-storeyed little house 
with glass windows—the nearest 
approach to civilisation in this 
far-flung outpost of Empire. 


There was a reason for this — 


display of civilisation, as a 
signboard on the front door 
indicated ; it was the combined 
office and residence of the 
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Crown’s judicial representative 
in the village— namely, the 
Tehsildar. 

My down-trodden hopes sud- 
denly soared. Here was the 
man to get me to Tongloo, 
despite the weather or the bears 
that infested the road or the 
bhoots that haunted it. 

The ground floor was in 
darkness, but there were lights 
upstairs. I knocked sharply 
on the door and continued 
knocking for several minutes 
till presently there were signs 
of a light being carried down- 
stairs. He who bore the hurri- 
cane lantern was undersized, 
middle-aged and bespectacled, 
and was swathed in a red 
blanket. 

He unbolted the door and 
bid me enter, inquiring in the 
unmistakable intonation of 
Bengal whether I belonged to 
Mr Hudson’s party. 

“Yes!” I replied. ‘ And 
I want to get up to Tongloo 
tonight.”’ 

‘Impossible, my dear sir!” 
he answered. “I have just 
had information that there are 
many landslides on the road. 
But look how wet you are! 
You must please stay here 
till tomorrow.” 

“Let me have a lantern,” 
I insisted, “and I’m sure I 
can manage to get to Tongloo 
tonight.” 

“Don’t be headstrong, my 
dear gentleman! I cannot allow 
it. Mr Hudson told me you 
would be arriving this evening. 
But now it is night-time, and 
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look at damn rain! No, I 
cannot let you take risk !”’ 

“ But, Tehsildar-sahib, I can’t 
possibly stay here the night. I 
have no bedding and no clothes 
except these. I’m determined 
to get up to Tongloo. Will 
you let me have that light?” 

“No, my dear!” he replied, 
waving his hand. “TI cannot 
allow. Just you sit here few 
minutes; I will send servant 
with sigri,s and prepare some 
hot-hot tea. I shall also order 
for one charpai? to be placed 
in this room.” 

He then bolted the front 
door, deposited his lantern on 
the table, and climbed up the 
narrow stairway. I subsided 
into a chair he had drawn up 
near the door. For a few 
moments I was sorely tempted 
to decamp with the lantern. 

Presently a servant came 


downstairs with a sigri and 
placed it between my feet. 
It was indeed a comfort, and 
crouching over it I was almost 
reconciled to my fate, till in a 
little while I wondered whether 
it was not advisable to spend 


the night here. If I rushed 
away to Mani early in the 
morning, I should be able 
to ride up to Tongloo from 
there by nine. 

Through the panes of the 
bolted door I watched the 
rain slashing across the face 
of the light outside. The lamp- 
post stood out there like a 
sentinel. The deep silence was 
broken only by the continuous 
pattering of the rain and the 
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occasional crackling of the 
embers at my feet. 

Two men carried in a charpai 
with a roll of bedding on it, 
made up the bed, and went 
out again by the inner door 
through which they had entered, 
shutting it after them. As I 
watched them go out I heard 
footsteps outside the front door. 
Turning quickly I thought I 
saw @ head duck down below 
the panes. 

I was gazing forlornly into 
the fire when I heard a sudden 
toccato on the door. There 
was @ man outside. Thinking 
him to be a ealler on the 
tehsildar I sprang up and 
unbolted the door. 

Banging it open, the fellow 
burst in like a bear and steadied 
himself against the table in 
the middle of the room. He 
was @ Tibetan, soaking wet, 
sturdily built, and, on the 
whole, a rather unpleasant look- 
ing customer. He was dressed 
like any ordinary rickshaw coolie 
one sees in Darjeeling ; a greasy 
felt hat, behind which his pig- 
tail hung down his back like 
@ rope, @ shiny black coat 
bespattered with mud, blue 
nankeen breeches, coarse grey 
stockings, and a pair of dirty 
canvas shoes from one of which 
his bare toes protruded. He 
reeked of liquor and physical 
uncleanliness, and there was 
an ugly glint in his eye. It 
seemed as though an evil spirit 
had entered the room. 

Suddenly he thrust his out- 
stretched palm up to my face, 
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demanding in Hindustani five 
rupees. I stared at him, 
amused. 

‘“ Five rupees!’ he repeated 
menacingly. ‘Give me five 
rupees at once!” 

I shook my head, whereupon 
he snatched up my topee? off 
the table and made for the 
door. I got in his way, wonder- 
ing what I should do. 

A moment later he put down 
my hat and I saw the tehsildar 
hurrying downstairs as fast 
as he could. Having arrived 
he grabbed up my cane from 
the table and, without saying a 
word, beat the Tibetan soundly 
about the back and arms till 
he drove him outside into the 
rain. 

Then bolting the door he 
turned to me and said, “I 
am so sorry you have been 
troubled. He is very badhmash ? 
and daily he gives me plenty 
trouble. Some say he is mad, 
but I think he is damn rascal. 
Now please make yourself com- 
fortable, just I will send khanna.® 

Four or five minutes after 
he had ascended the stairs 
® servant came down with 
two brass trays which he put 
down in front of me on the 
table and departed. The larger 
tray was laden with chapattis,‘ 
Indian sweetmeats, and little 
brass bowls of curry; the 
smaller tray contained a pot 
of tea, already milked and 
sugared, as I found in a few 
moments, and a pink china 
cup and saucer. 

While I was drinking a second 
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cup of tea there was a banging 
on the door. It was the 
Tibetan again. I took no notice 
of him, so he went on banging 
wildly and shouting something 
I did not understand. 

The noise brought the 
tehsildar down—this time with- 
out his blanket. He looked 
very fierce as he unbolted the 
door. Then he snatched up 
the lantern and the stick and, 
stepping outside, whacked the 
fellow all over, driving him 
like an ox out into the rain. 

The Tibetan came to a halt 
twenty or thirty feet away 
and hurled profanities at his 
chastiser who, by now, had 
returned from the onslaught 
and stood in the doorway. 

The torrent of abuse suddenly 
ceased. After a pause there 
was a volley of brick-bats. 
One of these crashed through 
@® window-pane, and a child 
screamed upstairs. The tehsildar 
rushed out again and belaboured 
the man. I saw the lantern 
suddenly shoot up like a meteor. 
Something struck it and 
smashed the chimney. The 
tehsildar yelled for the police. 
More screaming upstairs. 

I darted out and _ stood 
between the two men. The 
tehsildar, breathless and agi- 
tated, was saying something 
about a knife when, from the 
corner of my eye, I saw the 
Tibetan swing a blow at my 
head. I ducked and then shot 
up a right to the jaw that 
sent him staggering across the 
way to a drain at the side 
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of the road. He lurched forward 
and sank in a heap. 

By now three or four shop- 
keepers had arrived on the 
scene with lanterns and sticks. 
It seemed to me that the 
tehsildar had quite lost his 
nerve ; he was well-nigh scream- 
ing as he explained how that 
the badhmash had struck at 
him with a knife. One of the 
banias found the ten-inch blade 
of a Tibetan dagger, which, 
obviously, had flown off in 
striking the lantern. 

More men arrived and two 
of them were ordered by the 
tehsildar to run to the police 
station and fetch out as many 
constables as were there. All 
this time it was raining hard, 
but nobody seemed to mind. 

The two men came back 
with the information that the 
police station was in darkness 
and all the doors and windows 
were shut. A wag uttered a 
Hindustani pun: “The pre- 
servers of the public peace 
have fallen to pieces in a 
public-house.”’ 

The tehsildar fumed and 
vowed that the police should 
be reported to their superin- 
tendent at Darjeeling. The 
badhmash, he decided, could 
not be put in the lock-up 
tonight, but should certainly 
be in the morning. 

The circle of onlookers around 
the Tibetan suddenly swung 
back. There .was a movement 
in the drain. In a few moments 
the man had slowly climbed 
to his feet. Without gesture 
or word he turned his back 
on the crowd and _ slouched 
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away across the road into the 
pinewood. 

The crowd soon filtered away 
and my host and I came back 
into the house and fastened 
the door. The tehsildar said 
it would be dangerous for me 
to sleep downstairs, empha- 
sising how revengeful and 
treacherous Tibetans can be. 
He insisted on my bed being 
carried upstairs. 

Half an hour later I was in 
a warm bed in a dark little 
room upstairs, so tired that 
in spite of the foiling of my 
plans and the excitement of 
the past hour I soon fell asleep, 
lulled by the pattering of the 
rain on the root. 


It was still raining heavily 
when I awoke next morning. 
Dressing quietly in the dark 
so as not to disturb my host 
and his family, asleep on the 
other side of the wooden par- 
tition, I stole downstairs like 
a thief and out through the 
front door. 

A thick grey mist covered 
the earth, and it was diffi- 
cult to see any great distance 
ahead. There was not a soul 
about, and, besides the monot- 
onous patter of the rain, the 
only other soand to be heard 
was the violent coughing of 
some sick old man. 

I was glad to be out of 
the village—there seemed to 
be something baleful about it. 
I felt an exhilaration as I 
set out down the Mani road, 
knowing that in a few hours I 
should be with my friends. 

After I had covered two 
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of the four miles to Mani 
I saw on turning a sharp bend 
something that brought me to 
a halt. About a hundred yards 
ahead (the mist was not so 
dense now) a black object on 
two legs darted across the 
road and down the hillside 
to the right. I was sure it 
“was @ bear. 

I was scared, and proceeded 
with my heart thumping against 
my breast. JI wondered what 
I should do if a bear were 
suddenly to roll down on me 
from the densely wooded ridge 
on the left of the road. I 
drew out my pistol and pushed 
down the safety-catch, even 
though I despaired that it 
would stop anything as huge 
and vital as a bear. Besides, 
I feared that the continual 
wetting had permeated into 
the four or five rounds in the 
magazine. 

When I came near the spot 
where I had seen the moving 
creature I clung to the left 
side of the road, till suddenly 
I began to run as fast as I 
could. Just as I started running 
there was a loud crashing in 
the shrubbery to the right, 
but I was too terrified to 
turn round and look. 

I was still running when, 
to my great relief, I met, a 
quarter of a mile lower down, 
three shepherds driving their 
flock to Sukia-Pokri. When 
I told them of the bear I 
had just seen, one of them 
said casually that he had 
often met bear on that par- 
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ticular bit of road, especially 
at this time of year. 

The village of Mani, on the 
bank of a rushing river, con- 
sisted of half a dozen muéd- 
huts, of which one was a shop. 
I asked the bania whether he 
knew anything about the pony 
I expected to find there. He 
knew everything about it; the 
syce*+ had waited all night, 
and, certain that I could not 
be arriving, had left at dawn 
for Tongloo to rejoin the 
party. 

No other pony being available 
there was nothing else to do 
but cross the bridge and begin 
the formidable climb up Tong- 
loo hill, which in seven miles 
soared from 2000 to 10,000 ft. 
Slogging up the narrow bridle- 
path I noticed how luxuriant 
the jungle was; dense forests 
of oak, pine and rhododen- 
dron, with an impenetrable 
undergrowth of ringal? and 
cane. 

At about midday, when I 
was still a mile or so from 
the summit, I was greatly 
cheered to find a village dairy 
in a clearing on the side of 
the path. The small mud-hut 
was crowded with milkmen from 
the neighbourhood. They sold 
me as much steaming-hot milk 
a8 I could drink ; and I rested 
here for about half an hour 
chatting with the simple, honest 
folk. 

They told me of a short-cut 
through the woods that would 
reduce the sixteen miles to 
Sandakphoo by two. A young 
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boy was willing to guide me 
through the short-cut for a 
rupee. I accepted the offer, 
hoping that I might thus 
possibly be able to overtake 
the party, who, according to 
programme, would now be well 
on their way to Sandakphoo. 
There was therefore no need 
of my going up to the dak- 
bungalow on the top of Tongloo. 

The short-cut was a steep 
and winding goat-path through 
very dense jungle, from which 
we emerged after a couple 
of hours and struck the bridle- 
path. From here onwards the 
hills were rocky and bare, with 
here and there a clump of 
pine. Sandakphoo loomed 


ahead as an immense brown 
crag, topped by a few dark 
trees. 

After I had walked on alone 
for two or three miles it suddenly 


struck me that after all the 
party might not have ventured 
out in such incessant rain, and 
might therefore still be in the 
dak-bungalow on the summit 
of Tongloo. I looked for foot- 
prints in vain, noticing that 
my own were washed away 
the instant they were made. 
There were some horse-drop- 
’ pings on the path—a very 
favourable omen, I thoaght. 

In a little while I met an 
old, half-naked cowherd. “Did 
you meet some sahibs ahead ? ”’ 
I inquired. 

“No!” he answered. “I 
have only just come on to 
the road from the valley.’ 

So, hopefully, I continued 
labouring up the treeless path, 
expecting to see my friends 
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at every bend. Fierce little 
cascades of rain-water swept 
down on to the path from the 
hillside and hissed and darted 
across it like serpents into 
the valley below. 

It must have been betwee 
four and five o’clock when 
the rain showed signs of sub- 
siding. I had arrived at a 
little colony of mud and wicker 
huts; an old Nepalese woman 
was sitting in the doorway of 
the hut nearest the path. 

“Have any sahibs gone up 
the hill today?’ I shouted 
through the rain. 

“No sahibs,’’ she screamed 
back, “‘ have gone up for three 
weeks ! ” 

(Exit hope !) 

*¢ Can I buy some food here ?”’ 
T inquired. 

“Food! We haven’t enough 
for ourselves ! ”’ 

“Well, then, would I be 
able to get some at the rest- 
house ou top of the hill ? ” 

“Maybe! maybe not! 
the chowkidar.”’ 

*“ And how far is it to the 
top ?” 

“ Four miles ! ” 

“Four miles! It doesn’t 
look more than two.’’ 

“Try it and see!” 
chuckled. 

Four miles to journey’s end ! 
But twelve back to Tongloo! 
Four miles of stiff climbing, 
with possibly no food or bed 
at the end of it; or twelve 
miles downhill and every com- 
fort, plus the warmth of com- 
panionship. Being too footsore 
and famished to trudge all the 
way back to Tongloo I decided 
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to climb the hill and chance 
my luck. 

By now it had stopped rain- 
ing, and a cutting wind swept 
across the face of the hill and 
bit right into the bone. The 
sun, which for the past half- 
hour had been a dull smudge 
of yellow above the horizon, 
-was now @ throbbing ball of 
crimson fire, lighting up the 
dizzy summits of an entire 
semi-circle of snow-peaks. 

Everest was among them, 
but I was unable to place 
it. The grandest of them 
all was Kinchinjunga, towering 
majestically in front of them 
like a king. I lay down on 
@ piece of turf to watch their 
changing colours in the sunset ; 
bright gold, then red, rose, 
pink, mauve, then grey. 

When all other peaks were 
grey one peak alone, far in 


the background, still held the 


sunset’s lingering light. That, 
undoubtedly, was Everest. 

I gazed on it in rapt atten- 
tion, and for the moment was 
glad to be there on that windy 
hillside, however tired and cold. 
There was @ thrill, an inspira- 
tion, in seeing Everest at such 
an advantage—so comparatively 
near, so stupendous, so arrayed 
in loveliness. 

I watched the colour-effects 
closely till in a few moments 
Everest too, like the lesser 
peaks, was shrouded in chalky 
white and gradually absorbed 
into the growing darkness. 

Far to eastward, across the 
valley, the street lights of 
Darjeeling twinkled like horizon 
stars. I located the particular 
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row of lights near which I 
lived and wished I were there 
in my comfortable little room, 
I consoled myself with the 
thought that I should definitely 
be there tomorrow night. 

The valley itself was strewn 
with the glimmering lights and 
camp-fires of hillside villages, 
Overhead the stars in their 
legions shone splendidly in a 
cloudless sky. 

And yet at the moment 
Night, arrayed in all her beauty, 
meant little to one who was 
hungry and cold, with poor 
prospect of food or bed at 
the end of the road. There 
was no definite path up the 
steep and rugged hill, and the 
climb seemed interminable. I 
made frequent halts, and when- 
ever my spirits flagged I braced 
them up with the thought that 
one should not falter in the 
presence of Everest, near whose 
summit brave men had fought 
and struggled, with Promethean 
endurance, against overwhelm- 
ing odds. 

It must have been long after 
eight when I eventually reached 
the small plateau on the summit 
of the hill. At the far end, 
fifty yards off, there was a 
grove of pine, and in front 
of this a little wooden hut. 
Approaching it I noticed a 
light streaming out through 
a partly open door in an out- 
house a few yards farther away. 

Finding the front door of 
the cabin locked I made for 
the outhouse. A dog began 
to bark from the inside. Arriv- 
ing at the partly open door 
I saw a lantern on the floor 
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beside a huge pile of bedding, 
under which there were spas- 
modic movements. Though the 
dog was barking fiercely I 
could hear the heavy, laboured 
breathing of the man under 
the rezais.1 I went in, and 
bending over him asked if he 
were the chowkidar.* 

He was an old, white-haired 
man, and looked very ill. He 
spoke in gasps and incoherently ; 
but I gathered that he was 
the chowkidar’s father. He was 
very ill and had a sharp pain 
in the chest. His son had 
gone that evening to Falute, 
a dozen miles away, to fetch 
a doctor and would not be 
back till the morrow. When 
I told him that I wished to 
go into the rest-house he pointed 
to a large key that hung from 
a nail on the wall. 

As I went out with the 
key I picked up a box of 
matches lying near the lantern. 
Entering the cabin by the 
single front door I found myself 
in a tiny room containing two 
iron bedsteads with a mattress 
on each. It was so draughty 
inside that it was difficult to 
keep a match alight. There 
was a fireplace in the brick 
wall to the right and beside 
it a pile of wood and pine 
cones. 

Unbolting a door iu the wall 
I entered another room, like- 
wise containing two beds with 
mattresses. These I rolled up 
in the dark and carried them 
into the room I had first 
entered, placing one on each 
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bed. I then rebolted the 
door. 

With the draught and with 
the dampness of the wood 
it was impossible to light a 
fire. I rushed back to the out- 
house and fetched the lantern, 
and from it poured out the 
little oil there was on to the 
wood I had stacked in the 
fireplace. Soon there was a 
blazing fire. 

I then dragged both beds 
head-on close up to the fire- 
place, about eighteen inches 
apart. After this I ran back 
to the outhouse once more, 
and lifting up sick man, bedding 
and all, I carried him into the 
cabin and laid him down on 
the bed on the far side, unrolling 
a mattress over him. The 
little white dog had followed 
us in and was now basking 
in the warmth of the fire. 
I bolted the front door. There 
was a third door in the room 
in the far left-hand corner ; 
I found it led to the bathroom, 
and bolted it. 

There was now nothing more 
for me to do but go to bed. 
Having the sick man to look 
after I almost forgot my hunger 
and weariness. I hung my 
wet clothes on the head-rail 
of my bed and nestled in snugly 
between the two mattresses. 

I was afraid the fire might 
go out, so I remained awake, 
feeding it with a faggot every 
now and then. The wind 
spirtled in and whined through 
every little cranny, and the 
entire place creaked and swayed 
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as though there were an earth- 
quake. But the unending over- 
tone of the night was the 
monotonous rasp of the sick 
man’s breathing. 

There was something s0 
frenzied about it, and I won- 
dered if this might be the 
‘death rattle’ of which I had 
once heard or read. The little 
dog now lay on the floor 
between the two  bedsteads 
and gazed into the crackling 
flames. 


I have no idea how long 
I had been asleep; but I 
was suddenly awakened by 
the crashing down of hail on 
the tin roof, like a barrage of 
machine-guns. With it there 
were sharp, deafening cracks 
of thunder. The fire had gone 
out, The dog sat on its hind 


quarters and howled frantically. 


It strack me that the sick man 
was much too quiet. I had 
an awful suspicion. I stretched 
across to his shoulder and shook 
it violently. He was dead. 

My first reaction was to 
fetch out the pistol from the 
pocket of my shorts on the 
head-rail; the second was to 
pick up the howling dog and 
lay it beside me between the 
mattresses. The presence of 
Death ought to have been 
less frightening with another 
living creature in the room; 
but the hideous howling un- 
nerved me even more than 
did the dead man. I gripped 
the dog by the throat every 
time it began a howl. Mean- 
while the hail crashed down 
relentlessly. 
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I sprang up with a start. 
I thought I had heard a banging 
on the outside bathroom door. 
A few moments later I heard 
a@ short, frantic scream above 
the racket of the storm. I 
trembled all over and felt like 
screaming myself. 

I do not know how long 
the storm lastel, but, after 
it was over, there followed a 
hush as deep as the stillness 
of death, broken occasionally 
by the slithering of ice-packs 
down the roof. 

I was too scared and too 
cold to sleep. I lay on my 
back completely covered with 
the mattress, and with the 
dog, who was now quiet, pressed 
close to my side. 

I had been lying thus for 
some time when suddenly the 
dog leapt up, shot its head 
out from between the mattresses 
and barked angrily. There was 
@ man in the room. It was 
the Tibetan. There he stood, 
in front of the bathroom door, 
like a grey mist, less than a 
dozen feet away. I could see 
the fiery glint in his eye and 
the gleam of the knife in his 
hand. He began to move 
towards me. 

Keeping my eyes fixed on 
him I fumbled about the 
mattress for my Colt, and, 
finding it, levelled it at him, 
greatly despairing whether the 
rounds would go off. The 
dog leant back against me 
and continued barking fiercely. 

He was at the foot of the 
dead man’s bed now. I fired. 
The detonation shattered my 
nerves completely. He still 
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stood there, though I was sure 
I had hit him. Seizing my 
trembling wrist with my left 
hand I fired again... . Still 
no effect. 

He was so near now that 
it was impossible to miss. A 
third shot. He began to fade 
out like a cinema reel, the 
gleam of the dagger remaining 
to the last. Then, like a dying 
ember, it too faded away. 

I cannot describe my feelings 
during the rest of the night. 
I had never known such terror 
and utter despair. Every now 
and then I leant over and 
looked under the beds or up 
at the bathroom door. The 
dog began its piercing howls 
again, but they no _ longer 
frightened me as at first. There 
was something companionable 
even about the dead man beside 
me. 

Utterly demoralised I longed 
for the dawn. I wondered 
whether that hideous Tibetan 
had actually been in the room 
or whether I had merely im- 
agined him to be there, because 
my nerves were so frayed 
through hunger and fatigue 
and the presence of the dead 
man. 

But then hadn’t the dog 
seen him as well? And because 
of his appearance wasn’t the 
dog now trembling against me 
like a leaf ? 

After some time I heard the 
call of a bird—the Kustoora ! + 
Delight swept through me like 
@ quickening flame. It was, 
however, still too dark to get 
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out of bed, with an evil spirit 
about the place. So I waited, 
knowing that the dawn was 
at hand. 

Presently I discerned a 
glimpse of daylight filtering 
in through a wide chink to 
the right of the front door. 
Soon it was light enough to 
see the rafters and the boarding 
around the room. At last 
the night of terror had come 
to an end. 

Getting out of bed I immedi- 
ately opened the front door to 
let out the foul atmosphere of 
the room. Everything outside 
was covered in snow. The 
dog scampered away and began 
to bark at something outside 
round the corner. 

Far across the valley the 
array of towering heights formed 
a sharp silhouette against the 
blue horizon, the tallest of 
them aglow with the delicate 
amber and mauve of the dawn 
light. As I stood at the open 
door gazing out on this ethereal 
grandeur and filling my lungs 
with the clean, cold air I felt 
like @ prisoner reprieved from 
sentence of death. 

Whilst dressing I made up 
my mind to rush down to 
the little village four miles 
below and send a note to 
Hudson at Tongloo, telling him 
briefly what had happened, and 
that besides sending or bringing 
the police he should send (or 
bring) lots of food. 

Before going out I examined 
the bathroom door; it was 
still bolted. I saw where two 
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of my shots had penetrated and 
where the third had shivered the 
panelling to the right of it. 

I strolled out into the snow, 
and reaching the corner of 
the shack was astounded. A 
man was lying stretched out 
in the snow about fifteen feet 
from the outside bathroom door. 
It was the Tibetan. The dog 
was licking the blood off his 
half-chawed face. He had been 
almost completely scalped and 
splashes of blood stained the 
snow all around him. The 
area of snow between him 
and the bathroom door was 
torn up and ripped, as though 
there had been a grim struggle. 
Beside his own footprints there 
were the distinct pugmarks of 
a bear, trailing away into the 
pine-grove behind the shack. 
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I understood now why I 
had heard the banging on the 
outside door during the hail- 
storm and a moment later 
that frantic scream. It suddenly 
struck me that it was the 
Tibetan and not a bear that 
I had seen ahead of me in 
the mist on the Mani road. 
The old tehsildar was quite 
correct in warning me that 
the man would seek to avenge 
himself on me. Having failed 
to waylay me he had followed 
me all the way to the summit 
of this lonely hill. 

And yet, can Revenge be 
so strong that a man should 
be able to shake off the shackles 
of Death and appear as a 
terrifying spirit, even when the 
breath of life has been ruthlessly 
crushed out of him ? 
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PLENTY PALAVER. 


LIEUT.-COMMANDER G. 8. EDGERTON-BIRD, R.N. 


WE were working on the 
Meme River in the British 
Cameroons. My duties in the 
Nigerian Marine when on river 
clearing work entailed the blow- 
ing up of hoary forest veterans 
that had fallen in the channels 
during the high river period, 
and the removal of underwater 
snags and other debris to render 
the waterways safe for naviga- 
tion. 

I was shifting my camp 
early one fine day, and as 
our dug-out canoes passed the 
village of Lobe my attention 
was suddenly drawn to a cele- 
bration that was taking place 
on the river bank. Singing 


and tom-tomming interspersed 
with shouts and catcalls echoed 


through the bush. It struck 
me as an astonishingly early 
hour in which to make whoopee. 
I asked my headman what he 
thought the festivities were all 
about with the day yet so 
young. He could not enlighten 
me, so I decided to land and 
find out for myself. Accord- 
ingly we beached our dug-outs 
and the headman, together with 
@ goodly number of my water- 
way labourers, followed me up 
the steep bank—a climb of 
several feet. From among the 
trees at the top of the rise 
we could discern a large mob 
of very excited natives wearing 
very little more than nothing 
at all. A ring of performers 


was executing a form of the 
Terpsichorean art which from 
my coin de vantage looked like 
an African version of “ring 
@ ring o’ roses.” Their frizzled 
hair was daubed all over with 
red ochre-like clay, and their 
bodies were painted with white 
stripes, the paint taking. the 
line of the ribs, thus presenting 
@ most uncanny, skeleton-look- 
ing appearance. They wore 
betel nut ‘ garters ’ immediately 
below the knees and betel nut 
anklets which as they rattled 
emitted a high-pitched sound. 
Every other minute they 
stamped their feet in unison 
while uttering a long-drawn-out 
whine that terminated in a 
resounding slapping of hands 
on bare thighs. At intervals 
the dancing ceased while an 
ebony giant, presumably the 
Master of Ceremonies, garbed 
in a regalia of bushy feathers 
and a hideous-looking mask, 
leapt from the ring and pranced 
into the centre of the circle 
where over @ log-like object 
he chanted a mournful dirge, 
the chorus of which was taken 
up by one and all. Loud and 
continuous were their lamenta- 
tions. Then “on with the 
dance”? once more. I edged 
nearer, Manceuvring myself into 
such a position that I could 
clearly see the nature of the 
object over which there was 
so much commotion. What 
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I saw was certainly an eye- 
opener and one that I shall 
not readily forget. The thought 
of it now fills me with intense 
repulsion. In the centre of 
those naked dancers lay a large 
living crocodile trussed and 
bound so tightly with tie-tie 
that it looked almost like a 
mummy. The jaws were wedged 
open with a stout stick, the 
ends of which looked as if 
they had been driven into both 
top and bottom of the mouth. 
A number of large fish-spears 
had been thrust into the back, 
and the feet were pegged out 
on the ground. The eyes had 
been gouged out, and to cap 
this fiendish torture a smoulder- 
ing faggot protruded from each 
nostril. Every now and again 
the wretched saurian made 
desperate endeavours to escape 
from its bondage. I have 
never had any love for croco- 
diles, but the sight of this 
poor creature writhing in agony 
gave me the most sickening 
feeling in the pit of my stomach. 
I saw red. Barging my way 
through the excited throng, 
fending off the black humanity 
with my rifle, which luckily 
my headman insisted that I 
brought ashore with me, I 
delivered the coup - de - grace 
by firing four shots into its 
head. The effect, needless to 
say, Was immediate and shatter- 
ing. Pandemonium reigned. 
For a few minutes the scene 
developed into a_ threaten- 
ing aspect. With concentrated 
fury fanatical men and women 
began to shout, they waved 
their arms, they surged round 
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and jostled me. I began to 
feel anything but easy for, 
apparently, I had committed 
@ sin of no mean magni- 
tude. Some of my labourers 
had brought their waterway 
machettes ashore, and in the 
heated palaver they began 
brandishing their weapons. It 
looked as though a battle-royal 
might ensue at any moment. 
Some quick thinking was neces- 
sary, otherwise there would 
be blood on my hands—literally 
as well as metaphorically—not 
to mention the inevitable 
‘palaver’ for me when the 
news had filtered through to 
Headquarters in Lagos. I 
shouted to my headman to 
get his men back to the river 
as quickly as possible, and 
for once in his life he did 
get a move on. We made 
@® passage perilous to our 
canoes, followed by a decidedly 
hostile crowd, and I was secretly 
more than relieved when we 
were all safely afloat once more. 
My headman now told me 
that a woman, while in the 
act of bathing at the water’s 
edge, had been taken by a 
crocodile. To avenge the victim 
and to retrieve the soul of 
the departed and, probably, 
to propitiate some Ju Ju or 
to exorcise the evil eye the 
villagers had resorted to the 
age-old custom of sacrificing 
a crocodile. 

“Why for Massa fit make 
palaver for dem people, sah ? ” 
my cook, Sabenezi, asked dole- 
fully on my return to camp 
that evening. “Dis place be 
bad Ju Ju country too much, 
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sah. Dem alligator he be bad 
ting. He go chop (eat) woman, 
sah. Massa no fit make palaver 
for Ju Ju, sah. ’Im no good. 
Ju Ju make trouble catch we 
plenty, sah.” 

I scoffed at cook’s incorrigibly 
superstitious fears and thought 
no more of the matter. 

My bivouac was on the out- 
skirts of N’Diki, a few miles 
farther up-stream from Lobe. 
As usual this native village 
was comprised of a motley 
of primitive architecture—mat 
and palm-leaf dwellings, com- 
plete with the latest incon- 
veniences. About midnight I 
was awakened with a start 
to hear a great hullaballoo 
outside my tent. Almost simul- 
taneously cook swept in like 
@ whirlwind. 

“Fire go catch we house 
plenty, sah,’’ he shouted ex- 
citedly. 

I hopped out of bed and 
rushed out to see a first-class 
conflagration—the entire village 
was afire. Instantly my 
thoughts flew to the large 
quantity of explosives I had 
stowed in my tent. Gelignite 
is used for blowing up the 
fallen forest giants that defy 
removal by hand and, for 
obvious reasons, it was always 
kept well within my sight. 
Great clouds of sparks were 
already beginning to rain upon 
my Willesden canvas abode. 
Like greased lightning we began 
moving the explosive to a place 
of safety, when some fool of 
@ boy slackened off the near- 
side guy ropes, thus causing 
the tent to collapse like a 
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pack of cards, enveloping us 
all. As the ridge-pole fell it 
cracked me on the head, cut 
my forehead, then bounced off 
my cranium on to my camp- 
bed and mosquito-net, tearing 
the latter into ribbons. One 
of the supporting poles smashed 
my camp-table, the glass of 
both my bush lanterns and 
much of my crockery. As 
I picture the scene now I 
can afford to laugh, but at 
the time it was no mirthful 
occasion. To be pinned down 
by @ mass of heavy canvas, 
with a reek of malodorous 
natives alongside you, in a 
humid atmosphere that more 
than savoured of a Turkish 
bath, and with about a ton 
of high explosive close by, 
while outside a raging bush-fire 
leapt nearer and nearer, is 
more 


no enviable position, 
especially so as I was clothed 
in nothing more substantial 
than striped silk pyjamas. With 
much cannoning and bumping 
into each other we at last 


extricated ourselves. Only by 
sheer desperation and with 
efforts Herculean did we manage 
to get the explosive down to 
the bank, where my labourers 
loaded it into canoes and 
paddled it across the river 
out of harm’s way. And what 
a blessed relief. Every attempt 
was made to subdue the fire, 
but in vain; and in a very 
short space of time the one- 
time village of N’Diki was 
reduced to a pile of wood 
ashes. And all through one of 
my canoe-boys drying his fish ! 

While re-erecting my tent 
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cook was strangely silent. When 
everything was ship-shape he 
sidled up to me. 

“T tell Massa dem Ju Ju 
make plenty trouble for we, 
sah,’”? he volunteered hastily. 
Before I could reply he was 
already lost in the darkness. 

At sun-up I broke camp. 
As we paddled down-stream 
I noticed that my waterway 
party did not appear to be 
in their usual carefree mood. 
There was no chanting and 
singing of native ditties as 
they dipped their paddles. 
What with the crocodile palaver 
and the fire they had something 
far more important to occupy 
their minds. From snatches 
of their conversation I managed 
to glean that I was the subject 
under debate. 

“Massa be big man. Ju Ju 
no fit make palaver for him,” 
floated over the air from the 
occupants of one canoe. 

“Dis Ju Ju be big man too 
much. He fit make plenty 
palaver for we,’ retorted the 
occupant of another. ‘“ You 
no see with your own eye 
Massa shoot dem alligator? No 
good for Massa shoot dem alli- 
gator. You no see with your 
own eye Ju Ju make fire palaver 
for we. Dis Ju Ju be bad 
ting. No good Massa make 
palaver for him. Trouble go 
catch we plenty.” 

Even the blowing up of a 
huge iron-wood tree with the 
resultant harvest of stunned 
and dead fish failed to obliterate 
the sub-zero look on their faces 
and to arouse them to a new 
topic of conversation. 
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At my new camping site [ 
strolled along the bank while 
my modest establishment was 
being made ready, and I ran 
across @ native with a small 
monkey in tow. A piece of 
string was tied so tightly round 
the little animal’s waist that 
it had bitten deeply into the 
flesh—fiesh that was raw and 
bleeding —a most touching 
sight. The other end of the 
string was secured to a long 
stick, whip fashion, and appar- 
ently this was used to keep 
the monkey at arm’s length 
so that he could not bite. The 
poor little chap was terrified 
and kept straining to free him- 
self, only to be savagely jerked 
off his feet and dragged along 
the ground with a violent swing 
of the stick. 

“You fit buy um?” the 
man asked. ‘‘ Monkey plenty 
fine chop (food), sah.” With 
an inane grin on his ugly face 
he gave another fierce yank 
that was almost enough to cut 
the little fellow in two. 

My blood boiled. I offered 
him 5s. and asked for the string. 
He refused. With the leer 
still on his face he gave yet 
another haul, callously pulling 
the poor little simian along the 
ground. In a flash my fist 
shot out, and he toppled over 
backwards. He scrambled to 
his feet, and with a murderous 
look on his face made a bolt 
for the blue, and my last (as I 
thought) glimpse of him was 
the sight of his bare stern- 
sheets vanishing at the rate of 
knots into the primeval bush. 
He did not have the satisfaction 
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of knowing that his teeth had 
cut my knuckles and dislocated 
one of my fingers. 

Suddenly finding himself free 
the wee monkey got under way 
as fast as his little legs could 
propel him, with the stick in 
his wake. I did not have to 
chase far before he became 
anchored in the tangled under- 
growth. As soon as I hove 
alongside him I gloatingly, but 
not without numerous bites, 
cut the string from his mutilated 
little waist. In a flash the 
little bundle of brown fur 
disappeared happily amid the 
green full - foliaged tree - tops. 
And I went on my way rejoicing. 

On reaching my river-side 
residence I found cook, the 
ever-observant, to all intents 
and purposes busying himself 
among my chop boxes. 

‘“‘ Blood he dun lib for Massa’s 
hand, sah,” he commented as 
he suddenly appeared with the 
iodine bottle. 

I recounted my adventure 
as he dabbed my lacerated 
knuckles and assisted in coax- 
ing a very painful and very 
wayward finger back into its 
socket. 

He was sympathetic, and 
tendered many weighty words 
of wisdom. 

“Tt no be good Massa flog 
dem man so,” he said. ‘“‘ Why 
for Massa no call Sabenezi ? 
Sabenezi fit flog dem bushman 
proper, sah.” 

All at once there were sounds 
of a to-do outside, and my 
headman barged in. 

“Plenty man he lib for 
palaver, Massa,’”? he announced. 
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I went out to see what all 
the fuss was about, and found 
myself confronted by a collec- 
tion of gesticulating villagers, 
among whom was the monkey’s 
late owner minus a few teeth. 
With a harsh flood of eloquence 
I was accused by all and sundry 
of attacking the injured man 
for no reason whatever and of 
having stolen his property. One 
worthy, ostensibly the village 
elder, stepped forward. 

“You no fit give me £2? I 
fit make Court palaver for you,”’ 
he stormed insolently. ‘ D.O. 
(District Officer) make palaver 
catch you proper,” he went on, 
flourishing his fist the while. 

I was on the point of ‘ making 
palaver’ for this rapscallion in 
@ manner perhaps not expected 
by him, but, on second thoughts, 
I let his impertinence pass. 
After all, the monkey was now 
at liberty, and that was the 
main point. I gave the injured 
man 5s. for the loss of his 
incisors, then, in words that were 
anything but polite, I told them 
all to go to h—1, and p.d.q. 

The sight of good money 
going to such minor fry as a 
bushman was too much for 
cook. 

‘You fit make palaver for 
Massa ?’’? he rapped out furi- 
ously as he looked at my 
hand. “ Youbebushman. You 
no damn good.” And pouring 
forth a stream of vitriolic abuse 
he rocketed his six feet of 
Bamenda tribesmanhood into 
that bunch of scallywags, flaying 
them right and left. Realising 
that discretion was the better 
part of valour they beat a 
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very hasty retreat, with Sabe- 
nezi hard on their heels to speed 
them on their way. 

“Why for Massa dash (give) 

dem bushman money, sah?” 
‘cook asked as he served my 
soup that night. ‘ Bushman 
he be no good, sah. He no fit 
Savvy anyting.”’ 
+ Then with a toothful smile of 
ecstatic satisfaction he handed 
me five brassy-looking African 
shillings: he deserved every one 
of them. 

When the Meme River was 
satisfactorily cleared of obstruc- 
tions I resumed my duties as 
Harbour Master of Victoria, 
the small Cameroon seaport. I 
had not been back long when I 
received orders to visit Tiko, 
thirty-nine miles up the Bimbia 
River, to conduct a survey of 
some river craft belonging to 
the African Fruit Company, a 
large German concern. Accord- 
ing to custom, after I had 
finished my work I went along 
to the Estate Manager’s bunga- 
low to make my number. In 
the course of our conversation 
he told me that he had collected 
a small consignment of wild 
animals, snakes, and birds which 
he intended sending home to 
the Hamburg Zoological Park. 
The collection consisted of a 
fine young leopard, a chim- 
panzee, two civet cats, various 
small monkeys, and innumer- 
able birds. In addition, there 
were two substantial wooden 
cases, each containing a large 
python. While he was showing 
me round this interesting little 
zoo he told me that he had 
arranged to send the specimens 
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from Victoria by the German 
mail steamer 8.8. Ussukwma, 
which was due to arrive, home- 
ward bound, in about ten days’ 
time. As he was imparting 
this news one of his steward 
boys delivered a letter to him. 
He seemed to be much upset; 
for it contained orders to report 
up-country as soon as possible 
in connection with the purchase 
of some land by his company. 
This meant that he would have 
to cancel the shipment of 
the animals by this incoming 
steamer. I immediately sug- 
gested that if it would be of 
any help I could arrange to 
house the animals in my com- 
pound in Victoria until the 
steamer arrived, then person- 
ally see the freight loaded. This 
more than met with his 
approval, and over some cold 
Miinchen beer detailed arrange- 
ments were made. He promised 
me that a headman and the 
necessary boys should accom- 
pany them, also the requisite 
food. Everything set we had 
one for the road, bid our fare- 
wells, and I took my departure 
little dreaming of what was in 
store for me. Three days later 
the consignment arrived in two 
lorries, which halted outside my 
compound; so did the entire 
native population of Victoria. 
The unloading of the cages was 
accomplished most expedi- 
tiously, many hands making 
light work of such an entertain- 
ing job, and the zoolet was safely 
installed inside the grounds at 
the back of my house; so were 
all Victoria’s rag-tag and bob- 
tail. 
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Cook happened to have 
gone to market at the time, 
but, at last, blissfully unaware 
of strange doings, he came 
cycling home in his usual 
leisurely manner—knees stuck 
out hard-a-port and _ hard- 
a-starboard and steaming a 
zigzag course. I say leisurely, 
but it was only until such 
time as he espied the crowd in 
the vicinity of my domain; 
then with a vengeance he lit 
up an extra boiler. By the 
look on his face, when he pant- 
ingly dismounted from his iron 
steed, I am sure he thought his 
Master had taken leave of his 
senses. As fate would have it, 
the cage containing a very 
lively and very playful young 
leopard had been placed closest 
to his personal dwelling. He 
soon took matters into his own 
hands and saw that they were 
moved post haste to more 
appropriate quarters. Then, 
not without difficulty and with 
cook acting as a more-than- 
willing foreman we managed 
to usher the jabbering crowd 
of coal- black, sight - seeing 
humanity out of my grounds. 

When this was done cook 
came up to me. 

““ Why for Massa fit keep dem 
ting for house, sah?” he in- 
quired with a look of utter 
amazement on his face. ‘ Why 
for Massa fit keep tiger (leopard) 
for house ? He fit make trouble 
too much, sah. Why for Massa 
fit keep dem snake? He no 
good, sah. He bad ting too 
much, sah. Dis ting no good.” 

I explained that the animals 
were being sent to Germany 
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and that they would soon be 
out of my compound. 

‘““ Why for Missus want dis 
tiger?’ he asked. ‘He fit 
make plenty palaver for Missus, 
sah,” he went on. 

Evidently he thought I was 
sending them home to my wife. 

The Ussukuma arrived. The 
crates were transported to our 
small pier, where we com- 
menced loading them into a 
cargo -lighter alongside. All 
went well until a case contain- 
ing a full-grown python was 
swung into the air by the small 
hand-crane ready for lowering. 
Then for no apparent reason 
the crane-boys let go of the 
winch-handles. Down shot the 
heavy case with its three 
hundred pounds of African snake 
inside. With a terrific crash 
it landed in the hold of the 
lighter fifteen feet below and 
toppled over on its side. In 
falling the padlock and staple 
securing the lid caught on 
another case and the staple 
withdrew, with the result that 
the lid flew open. In a matter 
of split seconds one score feet 
of very angry, twisting, squirm- 
ing snake came slithering across 
the hold. With the extra- 
ordinary agility of their simian 
counterparts the native steve- 
dores hoofed it. Four out of 
the five of them scrambled 
out of the hold in record time, 
and selecting the nearest road 
to safety took a header over 
the side. The fifth was made 
of sterner stuff. He grabbed 
a loose floor plank and prepared 
to give battle. He attacked 
the snake, bringing his weapon 
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down with a crash, unfortun- 
ately missing its head. His 
courage then deserted him, and 
with a speed which astounded 
me he took to his heels and 
followed his late companions 
over the side, swimming away 
as fast as he could. I held 
an immediate council of war 
with my African bo’sun, but 
he was not very helpful. 

“No fit catch um, sah. 
Massa dun shoot um quick, 
sah,”’ was all the advice he 
could offer. 

I did not wish to shoot 
the snake if it were humanly 
possible to recapture it alive, 
also my rifle was at my house 
a short distance away. Still, 
I sent for it. 

Suddenly I had a brain-wave. 
Lying on the pier was a large 
canvas hatch-cover, used for 
covering the lighter when the 
hold was battened down. I 
suggested to my bo’sun that 
with the aid of this we might 
possibly capture the fugitive. 
He seemed very dubious about 
it, but called all the labourers 
in the vicinity to help. My 
modus operandi was to take 
the hatch-cover down on to 
the deck of the lighter at the 
side of the hold, then drop it 
at the most favourable oppor- 
tunity over the snake. This 
accomplished, as many labourers 
as possible were to leap down 
into the hold and secure it 
and eventually return it to 
its box. It certainly seemed 
a pretty mad-cap scheme, but 
there was always the odd chance 
of success, and I took it. 

We humped the heavy canvas 
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down on to the lighter, and 
with five men on each side 
stretched it across the hold. 
Luckily the snake had avoided 
the cages containing the other 
animals, and it was now sliding 
quite quickly over a pile of 
bags containing cocoa beans 
at one end of the hold. When 
about three-quarters of its 
length was on the bags I 
put my plan into effect. We 
dumped the canvas over its 
head and most of its body, 
and I with ten stout and 
brawny Africans jumped down. 
With a loud and terrifying 
hiss the infuriated reptile reared 
its head and part of its body, 
lifting the heavy canvas as 
though it were a pocket handker- 
chief. Several feet of its tail 
which protruded from under 
the canvas flicked round and 
caught the legs of three of 
the men and capsized them 
like ninepins. With a sickening 
thud another man was hurled 
bodily against the steel side 
of the lighter. He let out a 
blood-curdling yell, at the same 
time giving vent to much blister- 
ing vituperation. This put the 
fear of God into the remainder 
of the party, who beat it while 
the going was good, leaving 
me alone to cope with the 
situation as best I could. All 
the tea in China would not 


-have induced another African 


to enter that hold; so that 
was the end of any further 
thought of capturing the snake 
alive. There was only one 
course open to me—to shoot 
it. Easier said than done. 
By now it had freed itself 
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and was rapidly making its 
way out of the hold, across 
the deck of the lighter, and 
on to some cross girders under 
the pier. From my position 
I could not fire with any 
prospect of killing, owing to 
the risk of hitting one of 
the crowd who by now had 
collected on the pier, all armed 
with machettes, sticks, and 
other implements. I bellowed 
to them to get out of the 
adjectival way, but I might 
just as well have saved my 
breath ; for they were all gab- 
bling at the tops of their 
voices as only Africans can 
do, and not every day could 
they be treated to such delect- 
able entertainment. I fired 
at last, the bullet tearing a 
quite large hole in the body 
of the reptile, but it did not 
put paid to it. With astonish- 


ing speed it dragged itself on 
to the girders and became 
lost to sight under the pier. 
The only way I could get at 


it now was by boat. The 
craft was handy enough, but 
the crew was not, and none 
of the crowd seemed willing 
to form one. Eventually I 
got the boat manned and we 
rowed out, though progress was 
painfully slow. We located 
our quarry and, although it 
was badly wounded, it was 
still travelling at an incredible 
pace from girder to girder. 
I fired again, this time emptying 
the magazine, and with gratifica- 
tion I saw it slump over one 
of the cross-ties, then gradually 
slide off and fall in the sea 
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with a great splash. We pulled 
over to the floating body, which 
was still making spasmodic 
movements, and after a lot 
of persuasion, and not without 
difficulty, my crew dragged it 
into the boat. The sight of 
this unusual spectacle caused 
great jubilation among the 
crowd of onlookers. They 
cheered and shouted, and even 
went so far as to start a small 
jig, their exuberance no doubt 
being due to the prospect of 
enjoying snake beef—a West 
African delicacy. I handed 
the snake to my bo’sun to 
skin for me. The flesh, which 
was red, looked exactly like 
beef steak. 

I heaved a tremendous sigh 
of relief when, finally, all the 
animals were safely embarked. 
On returning ashore I learned 
that the man who had been 
flung against the side of the 
hold had been admitted to 
hospital. He had several ribs 
stove in and, although in great 
pain, from the beam on his 
face when I handed him a 
‘dash’ I am positive that he 
thought the fracas worth while. 

Back on my verandah I 
ordered the needful to quench 
a long and justifiable thirst. 
Thinking my thoughts I gradu- 
ally became lost to the glory 
of the sparkling blue sea and 
the colourful African sunset. 

Cook broke my reverie. 

“Dem snake, sah, he dun 
make plenty palaver,” he re- 
marked as he served my liquid 
refreshment. 

He was right—amazingly so. 





OF GARDNER OF GARDNER’S HORSE. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL P. R. BUTLER, D.S8.O. 


Many are the autobiographies 
‘ indicated,’ but, unfortunately, 
never written. And biographies, 
which make not the same appeal 
—though they have their points 
—have often remained un- 
written, likewise, because the 
more intimate form of narrative 
has been ruled out. Aut Caesar, 
aut nullus. Tf the original, who 
alone could have done justice 
to his career, kept silence, what 
is the use of talking ? 

Such, indeed, is the lament 
of, among others, the author 
of a rare, but very readable, 
early nineteenth century book 
of Anglo-Indian travel, the 


vivacious and talented Fanny 
Parks, who, in ‘ Wanderings 
of a Pilgrim in Search of 


the Picturesque,’ frequently 
deplores the fact that Colonel 
William Linneus Gardner, 
whom she met in his old age 
of romantic and opulent retire- 
ment, on his great estates near 
Delhi, could never be induced 
to write about his past. “If 
I were to do so,’ he replied 
to her attempted persuasions, 
“it would appear fiction.’ 
“ His life,’’ writes Fanny, “ if 
he were to publish it, would 
be indeed a legacy, and shame 
our modern biography.” And 
again, after his death (which 
took place while she was in 
India): “His chivalrous ex- 
ploits and undaunted courage 


I, 


deserve a better pen than 
mine, and he alone was capable 
of being his own historian.” 
One traveller stated in a letter 
to friends in England that he 
would as soon quit India with- 
out having seen the Taj as 
without having visited Colonel 
Gardner ; while Tod, the author 
of ‘ Annals of Rajasthan,’ has 
placed on record his opinion 
that no two men at all ac- 
quainted with Gardner’s diversi- 
fied life could talk of him 
without declaring it a pity 
that he would not put it upon 
paper. And a writer who, 
in the ‘ Asiatic Journal’ for 
1844, does in some sort atone 
for Gardner’s silence, makes 
in this regard the apt comment 
on the evanescence of Indian 
fame that “it is impossible 
to gain more than the passing 
information of the day, in 
places rendered memorable from 
circumstances of universal 
notoriety, but of which nobody 
can give the particulars.” 

But though Fanny Parks 
had to resign herself to ignoring 
(or nearly so) the earlier and 
more active portion of Gardner’s 
career, the record which she 
has left us, in the above-men- 
tioned ‘ Wanderings,’ of his 
latter days goes a long way 
to atone, as will, perhaps, be 
allowed. On the other hand, 
of course, it renders what is 
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now recordable of his history 
singularly lop-sided, in that the 
active part of his life must 
falsely appear subordinate to 
the passive. And hence the 
reason for our title. 

Whether it be true, or merely 
ben trovato, that ‘ Wings over 
Everest ’ could not attract the 
notice of the film magnates 
until some sort of ‘love interest’ 
or ‘romance’ had been foisted 
on it, no such addition can 
be said to be absent from the 
career of Gardner. But there 
was very much more to his 
career than that ; and wonder- 
ful and romantic as it un- 
doubtedly was for a young 
Irish adventurer in India to 
have wooed and won a princess 
of Cambay for wife (carrying 
her off from strictest purdah) ; 
to have drawn his sword on, 
and threatened with death, the 
great Holkar, in whose service 
he was engaged; and to have 
leapt into the flooded Tapti, 
after having been sentenced 
to death, escaping only with 
the greatest difficulty to the 
British lines—perhaps the real 
interest of Gardner, at any 
rate for soldiers, springs from 
the fact that he was the founder 
of one of the élite of Indian 
cavalry regiments, which still, 
after long and distinguished 
service, bears his name: the 
2nd Lancers (Gardner’s Horse).? 

Not the least attractive of 
the many attractive things 
about the Indian Cavalry is 
the fact that so many of its 
regiments are named after 
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their founders—dashing British 
leaders or hard-bitten adven- 
turers, such as Fane, Probyn, 
Cureton, Hodson, Gardner, and 
Skinner. Of the two last- 
named, Skinner brought his 
yellow-coated cavalry en bloc 
from the Mahratta service, 
rather than fight against us, 
in the days before Laswari 
and Assaye, but Gardner raised 
his regiment six years after 
these battles (in 1809), having 
himself spent the interval suc- 
ceeding his escape from Holkar 
in serving Lake and in command 
of a cavalry force in Monson’s 
disastrous retreat through 
Central India, which he was 
fortunate to survive. 
Gardner’s Horse has ever 
been a name to conjure with 
in Indian military history, from 
the time of its first raising for 
police work in the great Doab 
country, between Jumna and 
Ganges, which had recently 
been added to British dominions, 
down to the Great War (Cam- 
brai, Palestine, &c.), and before 
that Burma and Egypt, not 
to mention the Indian Mutiny, 
in which it remained con- 
spicuously loyal. But, except 
incidentally to its founder’s 
career, we need not deal with 
the regiment in any detail 
here, that career—for all its 
lacune—being sufficiently re- 
markable in itself to warrant 
all our attention. And by 
career one means, not only 
the outstanding episodes of the 
active portion of our hero’s 
life, but more so the extra- 
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ordinary circumstances of his 
declining years, and (by a 
further stretch) the chain of 
events which brought a British 
peerage into relationship with 
the ‘Great Moguls’ and the 
Kings of Oudh—as also with 
the princely house of Cambay 
—and cause it to figure so 
enigmatically in our heraldic 
volumes of today. 


The ‘Linnzus’ in William 
Gardner’s name he got from 
the celebrated Swedish botanist 
who was his godfather, though 
he himself belonged to an Ulster 
family. Born in 1770, he 
received his early education 
in France; and while still 
@ youth he obtained a com- 
mission, first in an Irish, then 
in a Scottish, and thirdly in 
an English infantry regiment, 
in which last, as a subaltern, 
in the year 1793, he received 
his baptism of fire in Brittany, 
under Lord Moira, a com- 
mander whom he was again to 
serve, years afterwards, in India. 

In 1794, at the age of twenty- 
four, Gardner got his company 
in the 30th Foot at Calcutta, 
promotion rapid enough, to 
be sure, but unaccompanied, 
or so it seemed to him, by 
any opportunities for distinc- 
tion. He went on half-pay, 
and immediately embarked on 
a life of adventure such as 
ever beckoned at about that 
time beyond the confines of 
our power in India. Adven- 
tures tarried not, from the 
outset, in coming to him. 

Holkar first employed him, 
one of the great Mahratta 
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nominal tributaries of the mori- 
bund Mogul Empire ; and when 
this Holkar died Gardner raised 
@ brigade to serve his successor, 
shared in the great victory 
of Ujain, which defeated Scindia, 
but also in the subsequent 
crushing reverse outside Indore 
(Holkar’s capital), which com- 
pletely changed the situation 
and placed the latter at Scindia’s 
mercy. When, after this defeat, 
the majority of Holkar’s 
European officers (every Indian 
state of those days employed 
European adventurers as officers, 
and very remarkable personages 
many of them were) passed 
over to the rival camp, Gardner 
stood firm. His dismissal was, 
in fact, to come, not from 
himself, but from Holkar. 

And now for his romance, 
best described, perhaps, in the 
words which he himself made 
use of (so she informs us) 
in one of his talks with Fanny 
Parks — herself an incurable 
romantic—not long before his 
death. 

“When a young man I was 
entrusted to negotiate a treaty 
with one of the native princes 
of Cambay. Durbars and con- 
sultations were constantly held. 
During one of the former at 
which I was present a curtain 
near me was gently pulled 
aside and I saw, as I thought, 
the most beautiful black eyes 
in the world. It was im- 
possible to think of the treaty ; 
those bright and piercing glances, 
those beautiful dark eyes, com- 
pletely bewildered me. [I felt 
flattered that a creature 80 
lovely should veriture to gaze 
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upon me. To what danger 
might not the veiled beauty 
be exposed should the move- 
ment of the curtain be seen ? 
On quitting the assembly I 
discovered that the bright-eyed 
beauty was the daughter of 
the prince. At the next durbar 
my agitation and anxiety were 
extreme again to behold the 
bright eyes that haunted my 
dreams and thoughts. The 
curtain was again moved and 
my fate decided. 

“JT demanded the princess 
in marriage. Her relations were 
at first indignant and positively 
refused my proposal. How- 
ever, on mature deliberation, 
the ambassador was considered 
too influential a person to have 
a request denied, and the hand 
of the young princess was 
promised. ‘Remember,’ said 
I, ‘ it will be useless attempting 
to deceive me. I shall know 
those eyes again anywhere, nor 
will I marry any other.’ 

“On the day of my marriage,”’ 
the Colonel concluded (and he 
certainly took a chance, though 
it was one that turned out 
well in @ union which lasted 
over forty years, his wife dying 
of a broken heart shortly after 
she had lost him), “I raised 
the veil for the first time 
from the countenance of my 
bride, and in the mirror that 
was placed between us beheld 
the bright eyes that had be- 
witched me. I smiled; and 
the princess of my dreams 
smiled too.” 

It was not entirely Oriental 
procrastination, therefore, which 
protracted to inordinate lengths 


the treaty which Gardner had 
been deputed to negotiate ; and 
Holkar appears to have treated 
the young officer’s prolonged 
absence on this occasion with 
an indulgence which was lack- 
ing when, on a subsequent 
one, he remained too long in 
Wellesley’s camp, conducting 
negotiations whereby Holkar 
hoped to obtain concessions 
from the British at the price 
of his abstention from joining 
a hostile confederacy. Gardner’s 
bride had been left behind in 
Holkar’s camp, and when at 
last the young man did appear 
and announced that his mission 
had been fruitless, Holkar flew 
into a violent rage, reproached 
him with disloyalty, and 
declared that if he had been 
absent one day longer in the 
British camp he would have 
had his tents let down—a 
deadly insult, even as a threat, 
because it meant a slur on 
Gardner’s domestic privacy. 
Gardner, beside himself, drew 
his sword and attempted to 
cut his master down. He was 
restrained by those about him, 
but presently, forcing himself 
free, he rushed out of the 
camp, sprang on his horse, 
and had soon put some miles 
between himself and his pur- 
suers. It is to Holkar’s credit 
that he allowed the young 
princess to go and join him. 
Then came that other brief 
period of service under a native 
ruler, to which allusion has 
been made, before the final 
return to British service under 
Lake. The native service was 
terminated by his handing in 
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his resignation on receipt of 
Wellesley’s proclamation that 
British officers with the native 
states must return to British 
duty. The resignation, how- 
ever, was anything but accept- 
able to his native master, who, 
as part of his persuasions to 
remain, tied him to a gun for 
days, and threatened him with 
death, should he persist in 
his determination. That this 
was no empty threat, either, 
Gardner well knew ; for Holkar 
himself (who set the fashion 
for all the lesser rulers) had 
recently put to death a group 
of British who refused to fight 
against their country. Gardner 
resisted all his master’s threats 
and blandishments, and the 
latter, seeing him obdurate, 
lost patience with him, and 
ordered his execution. But 
Gardner, while walking with 
his guard one day along the 
steep banks of the River Tapti, 
suddenly broke away from them, 
scrambled down a forty-foot 
cliff, and plunged into the 
river. Though fired on and 
pursued he made his escape 
into the jungle, whence after 
many adventures he reached 
the British camp disguised as 
a grass-cutter. His employ- 
ment with Monson’s ill-starred 
column followed; and after 
that came his commission to 
raise the cavalry corps which 
was to earn so great renown 
under his name. 

Gardner established the head- 
quarters of his corps at 
Khasgunj, some forty miles 
south-east of Delhi, where he 
also made his home, on land 
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which he held (with the con- 
currence of the British Govern- 
ment) from the Delhi sovereign, 
the blind old Shah Alam, still 
nominal lord of most of India, 
who always liked him, and who 
had adopted Gardner’s begum 
as his daughter. For many 
years he and his regiment were 
constantly in the field, employed 
in operations against various 
enemies on the marches of 
the British power. 

Very little, unfortunately, is 
to be discovered about those 
enterprises. Now and then a 
reference to one or other ex- 
ploit may be traced in old 
periodicals ; but it is an example 
of the irony of fate that the 
only detailed one which the 
present writer has been able 
to find in the back numbers 
of the ‘ Asiatic Journal’ con- 
cerns an achievement which 
was almost entirely one of 
peace. It shows Gardner, how- 
ever, to have been a man of 
resource a8 well as warlike, 
ever ready to gain his point 
by negotiation rather than force, 
when that were possible. It 
was to his tact and diplomatic 
skill, the notice says, and his 
long and intimate association 
with Indians, whose characters 
could hold no secrets from 
him, that were due many peace- 
ful victories, an outstanding 
example being the capitulation 
to the British raj of one of 
those formidable hill-fortresses 
with which India is studded, 
and which have so often proved 
costly to our arms. This was 
the fortress of Komalmair, in 
Mewar. Its reduction by arms 
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could only have been at the 
expense of great sacrifice of 
life. A whole brigade, under 
a British general, had been 
sent by Lord Lake to take 
it over, and the general, tired 
of the procrastination of the 
garrison, was about to order 
a storm, “at great disad- 
vantage,’ says the account, 
“to his own troops. But 
Gardner persuaded him to 
entrust the negotiations to his 
hands, the result being satis- 
factory to a degree, the garrison 
agreeing to give up the place 
on very lenient terms.” 

The compiler of an interest- 
ing outline (he regrets it is 
nothing more) of the history 
of Gardner’s Horse? describes 
with soldierly appreciation the 
perfect sympathy which at all 
times existed between the com- 
mander and his command. It 
was, in fact, more like the 
relationship between old-time 
Highland chieftain and his clans- 
men; and the author in 
question says that Gardner’s 
men were, for the most part, 
his tenants as well as troopers. 
He says, too, that this corps 
of horsemen “soon became 
famous throughout Hindostan, 
and attracted the best riders 
and swordsmen of the scattered 
armies of the native states.” 
His corps being an ‘ irregular’ 
one, Gardner was unfettered 
by many of the restrictions 
and formalities of the regular 
service, and could do with 
them almost as he pleased. 
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He generally paid them out 
of his own purse, and so was 
able to administer their affairs 
as he thought best. In one 
of his talks, in his old age, 
with Fanny Parks, he declared— 

“An old servant of mine 
is now in Lucknow, in the 
King of Oudh’s service. He 
is the finest horseman in India. 
I gave that man 150 rupees 
a month for the pleasure of 
seeing him ride. He could 
cut his way through thousands. 
Anybody who knows anything 
of native horsemanship knows 
that man.” 

And as he was practically 
his own master he seems to 
have given himself a good 
amount of leave, when there 
was no fighting toward. Being 
a keen sportsman, as well as 
a splendid shot, he and his 
brother-in-law, Major Hyder 
Hearsey (another prominent 
figure among the Indian military 
adventurers of the day), used 
to make yearly expeditions after 
tiger in the Oudh terai. And, 
over @ period of years, he so 
successfully administered his 
estates about Khasgunj, where 
he lived, we are told, “in 
almost regal state,” that their 
revenues enormously increased, 
and he became a very rich 
man indeed. 

Particularly of interest to 
those who know the beautiful 
hill-stations of Naini Tal and 
Ranikhet — though nowadays 
one would be hard put indeed 
to find an elephant, tame or 
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wild, in their vicinity — is 
the fact that Gardner and 
Hearsey frequently shot these 
animals in their forests, and 
close to the lake at Naini. 
In the course of these hunting 
expeditions they acquired a 
thorough knowledge of the 
country, which was at that 
time part of Nepal, but to 
be lost to it as a result of 
the Gurkha War—viz., Sikkim, 
Kumaon and Garhwal, and the 
portion of the terai west of 
the Gandak River (almost a 
terra incognita to Britons at the 
period), and, mindful of their 
professional obligations, made 
useful reconnaissances of the 
region. Thus it was that when 
the Gurkhas—formidable as 
enemies as they have ever 
since been valuable as friends 
—had, through their depreda- 
tions in British territory, forced 
Lord Moira (soon to be Marquis 
of Hastings) to enter upon 
the Gurkha War of 1814-15, 
Gardner’s and Hearsey’s know- 
ledge proved invaluable in 
deciding the lines of invasion 
of Nepal. 

But though their knowledge 
was made use of for the advance, 
originally made from Meerut 
over the Siwélik range upon 
Dehra Dun, the active services 
of Gardner and his friend were 
not employed until the cam- 
paign (one of the most arduous 
ever attempted by Company 
troops) had gone badly for 
us. The celebrated Gillespie 
was killed in an early engage- 
ment, and over 700 of his 
officers and men killed and 
wounded; and our generals, 
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for the most part, displayed 
such gross incompetence that, 
despite the gallantry of the 
troops themselves, Indian ag 
well as British, disaster followed 
on disaster. Fortescue, the 
historian of the British Army, 
after declaring that the Gurkhas 
could generally be overcome 
when encountered by young 
and skilful officers, records that 
“ the old Indian generals, sapped 
by the climate, and with no 
traditions but of comfortable 
and victorious advances in the 
plains against an enemy which 
invariably ran away, were help- 
less in the face of a few brave 
and cunning hill-men”; and 
the generalisation, though eer- 
tainly much too sweeping, is 
not. without some truth. On 


one occasion of sheer incom- 


petency a British and Indian 
column was routed with the 
loss of 12 officers and 450 
men; on another, two posts 
of General Marley’s were sur- 
prised and cut to pieces, owing 
to the neglect of elementary 
precautions. The closest our 
troops were permitted by their 
commanders to approach to 
victory over a long period was 
when General Wood, having 
dislodged the enemy from 4 
strong position at Batdli, and 
caused them precipitately to 
retreat, promptly ordered a 
retirement also. Both sides ac- 
knowledged themselves beaten. 
Of Marley, who in a despatch 
declared that he had “ devoted 
himself to a line of conduct 
of a retrograde character 
throughout,” it is on record 
that in the end he practically 
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deserted. Fortescue’s caustic 
comment is that, fortunately, 
desertion is not a common 
offence of our generals in the 
field; and he adds to his 
story of the episode the almost 
incredible fact that, in spite 
of everything, Marley was later 
reinstated and promoted.+ Of 
the brother generals, Wood (for 
there were two of them, one, 
bearing the soubriquet of ‘Royal 
Bengal Tiger,’ is referred to in 
the autobiography of Sir John 
Hearsey as ‘‘ this disagreeable 
and incapable old general ’’), the 
same historian opines that they 
were “tremulous, if not easy to 
kindle, aspen instead of oak.”’ 
When Gardner, therefore, and 
his young relative Hyder Hear- 
sey, came upon the scene it 
was none too early. They came 
as the leaders of two bodies 
of irregulars; and they were 
of very different stuff from 
most of their contemporaries. 
Maneuvring with extreme skill, 
Fortescue tells us, and avoiding 
all actions in which he had 
not a decided superiority, 
Gardner penetrated deep into 
Kumaon. ‘ And, moreover,’’ he 
adds (an assertion which should 
be noted), “he gained all the 
people heartily to his side.” 
The object of Gardner’s and 
Hearsey’s columns was, by a 
converging movement from 
widely separated bases, to 
relieve the enemy’s pressure 
on Ochterlony in the north, 
that general, fortunately for 
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British credit, having assumed 
the chief command; and the 
plan—entirely Gardner’s—was 
put into execution. As it 
entailed a simultaneous advance 
across difficult country, and 
without artillery support, its 
accomplishment stamps him 
not only as @ man of resource 
and daring, but as a soldier 
of great ability. Though Hear- 
sey’s column was defeated and 
he himself severely wounded 
and taken prisoner (a touch 
of the comic being supplied— 
though certainly not intended 
—by a Cambay chief, who 
had followed Gardner’s fortunes, 
making his escape by sitting 
on his shield and sliding down 
a precipitous slope), Gardner 
made a rapid advance upon 
Almora, the Gurkha stronghold 
in Kumaon. In spite of the 
steep and densely wooded 
country, which was devoid of 
roads, and of the fact that 
the troops had to carry their 
own supplies, the enterprise 
succeeded. Gardner’s advance, 
with his column of 2000 men, 
took him by devious tracks 
over the ridges among which 
Ranikhet now stands, and down 
again into the Kosi valley 
above Almora, in rear of the 
enemy positions. 

He promptly summoned this 
key-place to surrender; but 
as he was still without artillery, 
and though he had been re- 
inforced, he was obliged to 
await the arrival of a column 





1 Fortescue charitably assumes that the general was temporarily insane. His 


actual excuse was that, knowing he had been superseded, he had merely gone out to 
meet his relief ! 
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of regulars under Jasper Nicolls 
(afterwards commander-in-chief 
in India), ‘‘an officer,” says 
Fortescue, “as energetic as 
Gardner himself.’’ The junction 
effected, an attack was launched. 
Almora surrendered; and the 
luckless Hearsey was released 
and rejoined his friend. 

. Gardner’s next important 
service was at the head of 
his own Horse in the 2nd 
Mahratta-cum-' Pindari’ War 
of 1817-19, in the division com- 
manded by the stout old veteran, 
Sir Rufane Shaw Donkin (the 
same who, eight years before, 
had led a brigade at Talavera), 
a noted traveller, and later 
the founder of Port Elizabeth. 
About this time, too, under 
his former chief, Ochterlony, 
Gardner rendered valuable ser- 
vices in the settlement of Raj- 
putana and the consolidation 
of its eighteen provinces to 
the Raj. His last campaign 
was in the Burma War of 
1825, when Gardner’s Horse 
took the field 620 sabres strong. 
This was a most unpopular 
war in India, particularly with 
the Bengal Army, and caused 
much disaffection; and the 
corps’ loyalty was never more 
severely tried. It bore the 
strain most admirably, how- 
ever; and the regimental 
historian to whom reference 
has already been made quotes 
@ passage from a treatise on 
‘The Bengal Irregular Horse’ 
to the effect that ‘ Gardner’s 
Horse gained much credit when, 
having lost the greater part 
of their horses, the men served 
on foot with the infantry— 
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@ duty which native horsemen 
consider derogatory. The regi- 
ment marched from Khasgunj, 
in the Doab, to Arakan, a 
distance of about 2000 miles, 
without losing a man by deser- 
tion, at a time when our 
native infantry were deserting 
by the hundred.”” And we 
hear of a well-known regimental 
character, named Bhim Singh, 
who conveyed an immense bell 
all the way from a Burmese 
temple to his own village on 
Gardner’s estates at Khasgunj, 
and there built another temple 
in which to house it, as a 
memorial to the services of 
his regiment and himself. It 
may be in position still. 

Gardner was close on sixty 
(and old for his age at that) 
when he fought this, his last, 
campaign. Long years of 
service, shikar, and travel in 
the plains and hills of India 
had sapped his strength, if 
not his spirit. In the despatches 
of General Morrison, who had 
commanded the brigade in 
which Gardner’s Horse fought 
in Burma, there appears this 
paragraph: “If ever instances 
of mental energy triumphing 
over bodily infirmity were ex- 
emplified, they have been so 
by Colonel Gardner of the 2nd 
Local Horse, who on each 
occasion when there was 4 
probability of the cavalry being 
engaged, caused himself to be 
removed from his palanquin 
and to be placed on his horse, 
though so weakened by long 
sickness as to be unable for 
any length of time to prolong 
the exertion.” 
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He resigned the service in 
1828, and retired to administer 
his estates at Khasgunj, where 
he still had seven years to 
live. There is a pathetic note 
in Hunter’s ‘ Gazetteer of India,’ 
under the heading of ‘ Khas- 


i. 


Fanny Parks, the wife of 
a high official in the Indian 
Civil Service, was certainly 
successful in her ‘Search’ for 
the picturesque, as the two 
large volumes of her reminis- 
cences amply show. One of 
her most appealing chapters 
starts, indeed, with this passage, 
not without a touch of'wistfulness 
for those of us now to read 
whose India is behind them. 
“How much,” she exclaims, 
“there is to delight the eye 
in this bright, this beautiful 
world! Roaming about with 
a good tent and a good Arab 
horse, one might be happy 
for ever in India ...I have 
@ pencil instead of a gun, 
and it affords me satisfaction 
equal to, if not greater than, 
that which the sportsman 
derives from his best ‘Manton.’”’ 

Certainly, with pen as well 
as pencil, she has given us 
delight, and never more 80 
than in the passages which 
describe old Colonel Gardner 
(accent on the second rather 
than the first part of the term 
‘ Anglo-Indian,’ no doubt, but 
for that reason all the more 
interesting) in his retirement 
at Khasgunj—a picture im- 
possible nowadays of repetition. 

Gardner’s second son, James, 
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gunj,’ which talks of Gardner 
as ‘ @ skilled rider and swords- 
man in his prime... in his 
later days a tall, soldier-like 
old man, of very courteous 
and dignified manners, and very 
kind to his ailing wife.’’ 


going one better than his father, 
had married a princess of the 
royal house of Delhi, while 
Alan, the eldest, had also 
espoused an Indian lady of 
high rank. Of the numerous 
progeny resulting from these 
unions, a daughter subsequently 
married a young British officer 
belonging to the 28th Native 
Infantry, the eldest son of 
Admiral Francis Gardner, first 
cousin to Colonel Gardner, and 
brother of the 2nd Baron 
Gardner; and it was thus 
that the noble English family 
of the name, of which mention 
has previously been made, 
became united with Colonel 
Gardner’s, and allied, therefore, 
also with Delhi. 

This is the now ‘ dormant’ 
Gardner peerage of our peerage 
books. A study of it, with 
all its intricacies and ramifica- 
tions, in the ‘Burkes,’ ‘Dods,’ 
&c., of earlier days, reveals 
many points of interest—even 
romance. Colonel Gardner’s 
uncle, Alan Gardner (his father’s 
younger brother), had risen to 
eminence in the Royal Navy, 
and in 1806 had been ennobled, 
under the title of Baron Gardner 
of Uttoxeter, as a reward for 
services which included a com- 
mand under Howe in ‘the 
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Glorious First of June.’ 
Neither he nor his son and 
successor in the title, the second 
baron, nor yet his son, the 
third, had any connection with 
India. (The last-named, accord- 
ing to an early ‘ Burke,’ had 
only established his claim to 
the peerage after a cause célébre 
in the House of Lords; and, 
as events turned out, it might 
have been better if he had not.) 
This third baron died in 1883, 
without male heirs, whereupon 
the succession passed to the 
son of that Stewart William 
who, a8 we have seen, came 
out to India early in his career, 
joined the 28th Native Infantry, 
and married Colonel Gardner’s 
granddaughter, who was called 
Hirmozu (but Jane after she 
had been baptised). 

From that time onward the 
members of the noble house 


of Gardner, in direct line, 
became of ‘ the Domiciled Com- 
munity’ with a vengeance— 
@8 much so as did the descend- 
ants of ‘Gardner of Gardner’s 


Horse’ themselves. The two 
families, with their numerous 
offshoots, increased and multi- 
plied, alas, far in excess of 
their once enormous wealth. 
But they clung tenaciously to 
their ever - diminishing patri- 
mony; and they remain upon 
it still. 


But, to return to Colonel 
Gardner, and the account which 
Fanny Parks gives us of him in 
his retirement and old age, in the 
pages of her vivacious journal. 

Her first meeting with the 
Colonel occurred in 1828, the 
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year in which he quitted the 
army— 

‘“¢ Did you ever hear of Colonel 
Gardner ? ” she asks in a letter 
to her mother in England. 
“The other day he paid Luck- 
now a visit. His son’s wife 
is sister to the legal queen 
of our present worthy sovereign 
of Oudh. Colonel G. came on 
@ visit to the begum’s father, 
@ prince of the house of Delhi, 
blessed with 52 children, 12 
sons and 40 daughters! Did 
you ever hear of such enormity ? 
The poor papa is without a 
rupee; his pension from Govern- 
ment is mortgaged to his 
numerous creditors. . . . Indeed, 
the other day seventeen of 
the Oudh daughters were be- 
trothed to seventeen princes 
of Delhi. This is disposing of 
one’s daughters wholesale, is 
it not? Colonel Gardner, who 
is @ very gentleman-like person, 
I hear, of the old school, was 
educated in France some 50 
years ago. He gave a descrip- 
tion of his sojourn among 
this small family in the city 
in these words: ‘I slept every 
night with the thermometer 
at 100°, and surrounded by 
500 females!’ ” 

Of course she has to meet 
the hero and see him for her- 
self. In up-to-date parlance 
she ‘falls for’ him at once; 
and very soon it is— 

“T had that delightful man, 
Colonel Gardner, to converse 
with—such a high-caste gentle- 
man! How I wish I had made 
his picture! He is married 
to a native princess, and his 
granddaughter is betrothed to 


— 
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one of the princes of Delhi... . 
He has promised me, if we 
will visit Agra or Delhi next 
year, he will give me letters 
of introduction to some of 
the ladies of the palace, under 
which circumstances I shall 
have the opportunity of seeing 
Delhito the greatest advantage.” 

And, later— 

“Being tired of writing I 
will go down and talk to 
Colonel Gardner. Should no 
man be in the room he will 
converse respecting the zenana ”’ 
(unfailing source of interest to 
the Englishwoman), “ but the 
moment a man enters it is 
a forbidden subject. How I 
long for another téte-d-téte, in 
the hope of learning his private 
history! He must have been, 
and is, very handsome. . 
What a romance his love must 
have been! .. . His partiality 
flatters me greatly.’ 

And more to the same effect. 
The next great step was when 
Gardner came from Khasgunj 
on a visit to Allahabad, where 
she and her husband were 
stationed— 

“The arrival of Colonel 
Gardner pleased us greatly. 
His boats were anchored in 
the Jumna, under our bank. 
He came down from Lucknow 
to visit the quarries, in order 
to build a bridge for the King 
of Oudh. We found him the 
same kind, mild, polished, enter- 
taining companion. He was 
looking ill ; but now his fatigues 
are over he will recover.” 

She managed, of course, to 
cross-examine him on _ that 
perennially interesting subject of 
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the zenana (indeed, the sub- 
title of her book announces 
‘revelations’ of life in it); 
and here are some of his 
disclosures— 

“They have ponies to ride 
on within the four walls of 
the grounds. Archery is a 
favourite amusement; and a 
silver swing is the great object 
of ambition, it being the fashion 
to swing in the rains, when 
it is thought charming to come 
in dripping wet. . . . The ladies 
are very fond of eating fresh 
whole-roasted coffee. When a 
number of women are sitting 
on the ground, all eating the 
dry roasted coffee, the noise 
puts me in mind of a flock 
of sheep at the gram-trough. 
The most correct hour for 
dinner is eleven or twelve at 
night. They smoke their 
hookahs all through the night, 
and sleep during the day.” 

Embarked on this subject, 
the Colonel can be loquacious— 

“Nothing can exceed the 
quarrels that go on in the 
zenana, or the complaints the 
begums make against each other. 
A common complaint is, ‘ Such 
a one has been practising witch- 
craft against me.’ If the 
husband makes a present to 
one wife, even if it be only 
a basket of mangoes, he must 
make the same exactly to all 
the others to keep the peace. 
A wife, when in a rage with 
her husband because of jealousy, 
often says: ‘I wish I was 
married to a grass-cutter ’ (i.¢., 
because a grass-cutter is so poor 
he can only afford one wife).”’ 

The Colonel, having been 
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married forty years, and never 
having taken another wife, is 
looked upon by the zenana 
as a pattern. ‘ They do not,” 
he says, “admire a system 
of having three or four rivals, 
however well pleased the gentle- 
men may be with the custom.” 

We learn that, besides being 
very fond of gardening, he 
favours a game called ‘Ia 
Grace,’ which is played with 
sticks and hoops. He has 
tried to introduce it into his 
household, but the ladies would 
have none of it: “it was 
not the custom.” And, at 
well over sixty, the Colonel 
could still shoot straight with 
bow and arrow, and always 
had a fund of reminiscence, 
too, on which to draw. “I 
had a long letter from him 
two days since, full of all the 
playfulness of youth, and of 
all kindness. I never met 
so entertaining or instructive 
& companion.”’ 

At last the ‘ Pilgrim of the 
Picturesque ’ obtains her heart’s 
desire. She is to pay a visit 
to Khasgunj itself, as the guest 
of Colonel Gardner and his 
begum. Alas, that considera- 
tions of space must severely 
restrict us here ; for her descrip- 
tions, while full of novelty 
and colour, are protracted. The 
interminable etiquette (once the 
ladies of the household come 
on the scene)! The ceremonies ! 
This particular occasion was 
the festivities in connection 
with the wedding of the Colonel’s 
younger granddaughter to the 
Delhi prince. 

On a February day in 1835 
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Fanny and her party driye 
over to Khasgunj, “ by roads 
that are hardly passable.” They 
find their ‘ dear friend’ seated 
on the steps in front of hig 
house, with ‘‘ many gentlemen, 
both English and native, round 
him. He was dressed in a 
labada of red figured Indian 
shawl, the rest of his dregs 
being English ; but the style of 
the labada was particularly good 
and suited to an old man.” 

The visitors are given apart- 
ments in the suite reserved 
for Englishmen of rank. The 
meals at first consist of 
European, as well as Indian, 
dishes; but they find the 
latter so appetising that they 
ask for them only to be served. 
One speciality is a sort of 
mullet, caught in the Kalanaddi. 
(“It delights to bask in the 
sun, floating on the surface. 
Colonel Gardner keeps two 
shikaris for the purpose of 
shooting these fish: one man 
fires and the other instantly 
plunges into the water, and 
brings out those that are killed 
or stunned.’’) 

Of an evening professional 
mimics came to perform before 
them. “They imitated Euro- 
peans very well, and mimicked 
the gentlemen of our party.” 
Puppet-plays were performed 
in which “infinite wit was 
mingled with the relation of 
events and sarcasms on the 
English.”’ Drearily unending 
nautches used to be gone through, 
and, sometimes, as the night 
wore on, these were accom- 
panied by songs of a tradition- 
ally licentious nature, which, of 
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course, the English ladies did 
not understand, but which, 
Fanny noticed, made the bride- 
groom flush (one supposes, 
vicariously) with annoyance. 
By day the guests were enter- 
tained in various ways, visiting 
the stables full of horses, going 
for rides, hunting antelopes 
with cheetahs, and soon. “A 
lynx (the ‘caracal’), a most 
extraordinary looking beast, 
killed a big snake. I was told 
this animal catches crows by 
springing several feet into the 
air after them as they rise 
from the ground.”’ 

Fanny Parks (her husband 
had gone back to Allahabad) 
was not sent for by their 
hostess, the old begum, until 
a few days after their arrival. 
She received her guests on a 
throne of black velvet, em- 
broidered with gold, and they 
seated themselves on plain white 
stools on either side of her. 

“The begum is a very lively 
little old woman. She was 
magnificently dressed in pearls, 
diamonds, and emeralds, as 
many as it was possible to 
put on her little body. She 
wore @ gown of red and brown 
Benares tissue—and looked 
more like a lump of glittering 
gold, crimson, and pearls than 
a living woman. A _ golden 
hookah was placed before her. 
The lamps all stood on the 
ground.” 

Fanny enumerates the various 
ladies of the household, several 
generations of them, down to 
Alaida (‘the Morning Star’), 
about fifteen years old, “ very 
fair, with a round pretty face, 
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but her great charm a remark- 
ably sweet and _ interesting 
manner; she of them all was 
the one whom Colonel Gardner 
loved best; and, indeed, she 
was a sweet girl. Her younger 
sister (‘ the Evening Star’) was 
darker, pretty, andlively. They, 
like the begum, had Tartar 
faces, in which the eyes are 
far apart, but were both, never- 
theless, very pretty and interest- 
ing girls.”’ 

The English lady is entrusted, 
after a while, with a particularly 
delicate mission, nothing less 
than that of go-between for 
“two English gentlemen, who 
were fond of native life and 
fascinated with Khasgunj,’’ and 
who begged her to mention 
to Colonel Gardner their desire 
to be of his family! She does 
so. Unfortunately, as the 
Colonel points out, Shubbeah 
(Susan since she became a 
Christian), one of the objects 
of their choice, is the one 
whose engagement to the Delhi 
prince is the reason for the 
festivities. “ But,’’ queries 
Fanny Parks, “do you think 
she likes him ? ” a rather feck- 
less question, for ‘ How little 
you know of the natives,” 
the Colonel replies. “ It would 
be considered the greatest in- 
delicacy for a girl to prefer 
one man to another, or even 
to have seen the man to whom 
she is to be united.’”’? And he 
requests Fanny to inform the 
one suitor that, while he is 
flattered by his wish to be 
of his family, and would will- 
ingly, so far as he himself is 
concerned, give him his grand- 

82 
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daughter, the begum has set 
her heart on the other marriage, 
to which he has withheld his 
consent for years. And he 
adds that, although personally 
he has been happy in his 
marriage, he never would advise 
a European gentleman to marry 
a native lady. 

As to the proposals of the 
other gentleman: “From a 
worldly point of view,’’ pro- 
nounced the Colonel, ‘ it would 
be a good match. But, I 
do not like the man. I could 
not bestow on him ‘ the Morning 
Star.’ ”’ 

The wedding ceremonies 
dragged on for over a week. 
In reading the description of 
them one does not know which 
to pity most, the guests or 
the principals themselves. And 
poor Colonel Gardner has to 
foot the bill for everything, 
and to endow both bride and 
bridegroom to boot, the ex- 
alted father at Delhi having 
refused to contribute a rupee. 

In fact, though the Colonel’s 
own marriage had in most 
ways been a success, Fanny 
Parks’s description of the ménage 
at Khasgunj only goes to con- 
firm the truth of the saying 
about East being East, &c. 
The ‘twain’ in his case had 
certainly well met; but only 
because Gardner’s character was 
so exceptional. Here is our 
author’s account of a personage 
in the second generation of 
this East by West family, the 
Colonel’s son and heir (and 
the father, indeed, of the two 
girls), he who had married 
Fanny’s subsequent hostess, the 
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granddaughter of Shah Alam, 
It shows him—may one not 
say it {— as beginning to incline 
far more decidedly to the Hast 
than to its opposite. 

It comes in the course of 
another of the diarist’s dis. 
courses on Colonel Gardner (now 
alas, in very failing health), 
and she describes herself as 
sitting by his side, while he 
seeks to explain some of the 
intricacies of the forthcoming 
ceremonies. Once again she 
stresses the interest of his talk 
and his intellectual gifts (“ but, 
in mind, playful as a child ”’), 
and deplores his refusal to write 
his life. And she continues— 

“T have never described to 
you Mr James Gardner, the 
son. Heis aremarkably shrewd, 
clever, quick man. He has 
never been to England, but 
commenced his education at 
a school in Calcutta, and the 
remainder he received at home 
from his father. Persian he 
reads and writes as fluently 
as @ native, and transacts all 
his business in that language, 
He is very quick, and 80 
deep that they say he even 
outwits the natives, He is 
very hospitable, expert in all 
manly exercises, a fine horse- 
man, an excellent swordsman, 
skilled in the lance exercise, 
an admirable shot with bow 
and arrow, excels in all native 
games and exercises. James 
Gardner is most perfectly suited 
to the life he leads; the power 
of the sun does not affect him 
so much as it does other 
people; he rides about his 
estates and farms all day, has 
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a great number of villages of 
his own, of which he is lord 


and master, and is able to 
conduct his affairs and turn his 
indigo and farming to profit.” 

A clever and typical descrip- 
tion, and all very well so far 
as it went, no doubt. But 
they must change their minds 
(too late, alas, to do so in 
another sense !) as well as their 
skies, who go to the East 
for marriage. The succeeding 
generation was to see fresh 
Western blood brought into 
the family, by the union of 
the young officer of the 28th 
Infantry with this man’s niece. 
But their son—for all that 
he could claim to be fourth 
Baron Gardner in the Peerage 
of the United Kingdom—was 
(according to the ‘ District 
Gazetteer of the United Pro- 
vinces’ for 1909) “to live 
practically in the bazaar, where 
he made a scanty living by 
painting ekkas.’’ + 

But. this is to anticipate. 
Old Colonel Gardner made a 
brave show of pleasure at the 
nuptials of his granddaughter, 
of whom he was very fond; 
but he had his misgivings, 
none the less. Fanny Parks 
describes him, when the 
moment came for the prince 
to take away his bride, as 
looking pale and miserable. 
“When I gave her sister to 
young Gardner,” he said, allud- 
ing to the marriage of that 
other granddaughter, ‘I knew 
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she would be happy; but 
this poor Susan, who can 
prophesy her fate? However, 
she wished it; her mother and 
the begum had set their hearts 
upon it; and women, as you 
know, must have their way.’ 

Not long after the festivities 
were over the old man’s health 
gave way. He felt his end 
approaching; and in many 
talks with the sympathetic 
Englishwoman he expressed his 
thoughts. His eldest son, Alan, 
had died some years before: 
and he often went with Fanny 
to the tomb, which was just 
outside the garden. “If it 
were not for old age,’’ he said 
once, “and the illnesses it 
brings on, we should never 
be prepared, never ready to 
leave this world. I shall not 
last long. I shall not see 
you again, my beti.””? And 
he added: “ The poor begum, 
she will not survive me long. 
Mark my words; she will not 
say much, but she will take 
my death to heart.” Which 
was, indeed, what happened ; 
for the begum. died (as has 
earlier been said) of a broken 
heart, one month after his 
passing. 


Gardner’s death took place 
on 29th July 1835. Fanny 
Parks relates that she had 
quitted him with a heavy heart ; 
for she saw how feeble was 
his health and how essential 
it was that he should have 





1 Little ramshackle country carts. 
* Daughter. The Colonel used often 
daughter, 


to call her, half-playfully, his adopted 
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proper care and nursing ; while 
she well knew that, left to 
the natives, his comfort would 
never be considered. From 
time to time after her departure 
she had tidings of him. Once 
she heard that he was having 
to endure a deal of annoyance 
from domestic matters. Again 
it was that he suffered from 
violent headaches and asthma. 
A little later he showed 
symptoms of paralysis. Hear- 
ing these things she knew he 
must be gravely ill, and longed 
to return to Khasgunj; but 
she was deterred, she says, 
from a feeling of delicacy. “An 
adopted child,” as she was 
considered to be, “ has a right 
to a portion of the inheritance ; 
and my presence might have 
caused the ladies of the zenana 
to imagine a sinister motive 
influenced me.” 

Had the old man only written 
to her she would have hurried 
to Khasgunj. “I had lived 
for weeks in his house, enjoy- 
ing his society, admiring his 
dignified and noble bearing, 
and listening with delight to 
the relation of his marvellous 
escapes and extraordinary 
adventures.” 


And now, as one approaches 
the end of the recital, one is 
all too conscious it is not, to 
any sufficient extent, a justifica- 
tion either of its title or of its 


opening sentence. But, in ex- 
tenuation, it is urged again 
that so much of Gardner’s 
history went with him to his 
mausoleum. And, the ‘local 
colour ’ which we have borrowed 
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from Fanny Parks may, perhaps, 
atone. 

His mausoleum ! Nearly 
three years later, after many 
further wanderings—inimitably 
recorded—up and down 
Northern India, Fanny wag 
again in the neighbourhood 
of Khasgunj. She drove over 
to see James Gardner, who 
had succeeded to his father’s 
estates and was living in his 
house. She found the place 
almost deserted. Mr Gardner 
was at one of his villages, 
some miles distant, but his 
wife, Mulka Begum, was at 
home. The visitor sent in 
her name, intimating that she 
would like to pay her respects, 
if the begum would receive 
her. Meanwhile, she went into 
the garden to look again on 
some of the old scenes. And 
she visited the grave, over 
which James Gardner had raised 
@ mausoleum, which was not 
quite finished. The Colonel's 
begum had been buried in it 
also, by his side. Fanny tells 
us, “I knelt at the grave of 
my kind, kind friend, and wept 
and prayed in deep affliction.” 


At the end of the slender 
volume of ‘ History of Gardner's 
Horse,’ already mentioned, there 
occurs this recent statement— 

“The property of Khasgunj 
still belongs to the descendants 
of Gardner and the Princess 
of Cambay, who today form 
@ small Christian community 
in that secluded portion of 
the United Provinces.’’ From 
the notice, also previously re- 
ferred to, in the ‘ District 
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Gazetteer ’ of some thirty years 
ago, the following excerpts may 
be of interest— 

“Until recent times the 
largest landholders in the district 
were the Gardner family, whose 
founder was Colonel Gardner, 
a cadet of a noble family, 
who ran away from home and 
entered the Mahratta service, 
in which he greatly distinguished 
himself. ... He married a 
princess... and established 
himself at Khasgunj, where 
he lived in princely splendour... 
E. F. Gardner, son of Sulaiman 
Shikoh, is still alive at Khasgunj, 
where the only relics of a 
splendid patrimony are a few 
acres immediately surrounding 
the house and mausoleum.” 
(One wonders whether the latter 
was ever finished.) 

The same notice tells us 
also something of Stewart 
William, the officer of Indian 
Infantry who married Colonel 
Gardner’s granddaughter, and 
whose son became de jure heir 
to the English peerage. It 
mentions that he (Stewart 
William) held some estates at 
Khasgunj, “‘ but this property 
also was soon lost’’; and of 
the son it gives the significant 
item about the ekka- painting 
in the bazaar. 

Finally, here are some ex- 
tracts from a report procured 
&@ few months ago from India, 
under date October 1939— 

“From inquiries made, it 
appears there are two branches 
of Colonel Gardner’s descendants 
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residing in villages of the Khas- 
gunj district. The ——-s are 
in very straitened circumstances, 
and are living a hand-to-mouth 
life. Their main source of 
income is cultivation. The 
descendants of Colonel Gardner 
who reside at X: are in com- 
paratively better circumstances. 
These two branches lost heavily 
through family disputes and 
litigation among themselves,” 
It appears, too, from the 
same report, that the (potential) 
claimant to the dormant peerage 
still retains some property not 
very distant from Khasgunj, 
and has played a useful, if 
humble, réle in local adminis- 
tration. He is known locally, 
and with esteem, as La Gardner. 


One regrets, now that it 
is too late, never having visited 
Khasgunj when, a8 a young 
officer, one served at Agra. 
It was the way of youth— 
and of distractions there were 
many. Perhaps, though, it 
would have been but a case 
of Ichabod and sadness, best 
left unattempted. 


“They say the Lion and the 
Lizard keep 
The Courts...” 


There would not be lions; 
and Gardner of Gardner’s Horse 
was never a Jamshyd, to ‘glory’ 


or ‘drink deep.’ But there 
would be jackals, certainly. 

And that pathetic, pretentious 
‘mausoleum’ might prove to 
be battered and decayed. 





MEMORIES OF THE DEER FORESTS. 


BY H. MORTIMER BATTEN. 


THOUGH red deer are as 
flagrantly polygamous as any 
of their race, and therefore 
fall technically below the in- 
tellectual level of monogamous 
animals, it does not follow 
that the stag is entirely without 
the sentiments and affections 
usually denied polygamous 
animals. Affection for his 
young? Those who have 


watched the turmoil of the 
rutting season, the breaking 
up and gathering in of the 
herds of hinds, or have heard 
at night-time the pounding of 
hoofs, the dry click of antlers, 
the belling and challenging 


which fill the corrie with a 
thousand wild echoes, or have 
witnessed the downfall of the 
king stags to be succeeded by 
inferior beasts as the season 
advances, when, indeed, all the 
wives are pooled and the winner 
takes the pool—anyone who 
has beheld these scenes of dis- 
order and activity might well 
ask the question, ‘“‘ How is it 
possible for a stag to ken his 
ain son?” Yet there would 
seem to be some evidence that 
a stag does ken his own, and 
I have met old stalkers who, 
like myself, are of that opinion. 

One evening, at the height of 
the roaring season, when stalk- 
ing with a camera, my ghillie 
and I found ourselves lying 
hidden among a pile of rocks 
overlooking a wide plateau. 


Photographic light was gone 
for the day; but if the camera 
could have recorded in colour 
the scene which lay before us, 
we should have had a view 
that would have recorded all 
the romance of the deer forests, 
as immortalised by the pictures 
of Landseer and others. 

Sportsmen who leave the 
forests when stalking ceases 
and roaring begins have small 
chance of learning the natural 
history of the deer. Up to 
that time these are silent 
and rather dull creatures, to 
be seen fleeing hither and 
thither or quietly feeding like 
cattle—mere wandering wisps 
of life, living without story 
interest. As the stags become 
thick in the neck and humped 
in the back—rank beasts, no 
longer fit for the table—the 
rifleman packs up and goes, 
but it is then that he should 
stay and learn. The following 
weeks in the deer forest hold 
all the romance of a great and 
wonderfully human story, when 
the king stags come down to 
claim their herds, each one his 
own territory, which he has to 
hold against all others, till, 
weakened day by day by his 
constant vigilance, the time 
comes when he finds that some 
younger beast refuses to flee 
from him. 

Then — not till then — does 
fighting begin. In the early days 
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of the rut the herds of hinds are 
in the possession of the master 
stags. The younger beasts dare 
not face them, and these old 
monarchs have more sense than 
to face each other. They con- 
tent themselves with roaring 
defiance across the distance. 
Their fall comes more or less 
in a day. In a day they are 
driven from their territory by 
the rising generation, and the 
herds pass from their keeping. 
That, indeed, is the day of 
turmoil. The herds, broken 
up, wander wildly about the 
terraces—here a hind fleeing 
alone, followed by her last 
year’s calf, there a small parcel 
of hinds fleeing erratically, 


and everywhere the younger 
stags pawing the ground and 
challenging each other. 

Before proceeding with the 
story I might mention that 


writers have said, mainly 
quoting each other, that a 
stag will permit one of his 
hinds to be followed by a 
hind calf, but will not tolerate 
a stag calf in the herd. I 
myself was of this opinion at 
one time, but later experience 
disproves it. On the contrary, 
@ stag is generally friendly 
towards a stag calf, but very 
often he will not tolerate a 
hind calf. On one occasion I 
was watching a herd mastered 
by an old stag we called 
Donkey Ears. One of his hinds 
was followed by a hind calf, 
and two or three times we saw 
the stag chase the calf out of 
the herd and solemnly warn 
her not to return. Yet the 
little creature was reluctant to 
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leave her mother, and at the 
first opportunity came sneaking 
back into the herd. Finally, 
the stag turned furiously upon 
her. Some stags are gentle- 
men, others are not. Donkey 
Ears was a long-faced, mean- 
looking stag, narrow of head 
and mean in character. This 
time he not only ran the 
little hind out but he over- 
took her, and we groaned 
when we saw him throw her 
clean off her feet. She fell 
on her side several yards away, 
and lay there panting for a 
minute or so. Finally, she 
dragged herself stiffly to her 
legs, and with drooping head 
walked away—never, indeed, 
to return to her mother! 
Contrast this with the story 
I have already begun — the 
evening when we lay among 
the rocks overlooking the 
plateau. It was a frosty even- 
ing—the sky to the west a 
rampant sea of gold and crim- 
son. These colours were 
reflected in the many peat 
pools which dotted the level 
space ahead, so that some of 
the pools shone gold, others 
crimson, framed by the 
black heather. The whole 
plateau was actually creeping 
with deer—disorganised bands 
of hinds, roaring stags, the 
day of turmoil at its height. 
Quite close to us was a beautiful 
stag, perhaps a year beyond 
his prime, but in full rut, and 
as full of fight and fury as any 
of his rivals. His roaring and 
barking and coughing never 
ceased. With antlers down and 
back arched: he attacked every 
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unoffending tree stump, at times 
tossing wide the peat slush. 
Then we noticed that trotting 
faithfully at his heels like a 
little pet dog was a tiny edition 
of himself—an eighteen-month 
stag calf. It seemed that the 
little fellow was filled with 
admiration for the red-eyed 
monarch of the hill; for he was 
following as closely as a calf 
follows its mother. 

“ Look out, my laddie!’’ said 
I to myself, remembering the 
incident of Donkey Ears; and 
- suddenly the stag wheeled about 
to find himself face to face 
with the calf. For a moment 
I held my breath. I expected 
the little fellow to leap out of 
danger’s way, but nothing of 
the kind. He laid back his 
ears and stood his ground while 
the stag came up to him. 
Instantly all fight seemed to 
go out of the old fellow and 
they affectionately sniffed each 
other’s faces, even licked each 
other in the most friendly way 
imaginable. For a minute or 
so they stood close together, 
then off went the stag again 
still closely followed by the calf. 

‘* My goodness ! ’’ I exclaimed. 
“ That’s his own calf, Jock ! ”’ 

“* Ay,”’ answered the ghillie. 
“Tt will be his ain! A stag aye 
kens his ain ! ’’ 


I am of the opinion that in 
the case of all polygamous deer 
the male plays some part in 
the safe upbringing of the 
young. Except during the rut- 
ting season stags and hinds 
have their separate ranges. In 
some localities they are to be 
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found living together at all 
seasons, but as a rule there jg 
a distinct line at which the 
stags cease and the hinds begin. 
Braemar, for example, is essen- 
tially a stag country, Speyside 
on the northern slopes of the 
Cairngorms essentially hind 
range. Not till the rutting 
season is well advanced do the 
stags come over the ridge from 
the Braemar side into Strath- 
spey. In spring the stags are 
apt to seek the woodland levels 
where food is most abundant, 
while the hinds remain out on 
the open hill where they nurse 
their calves. At Berrydale, as 
representing this tendency on 
@ smaller scale, one can take 
it that stag country ceases at 
the white gate where the wood- 
lands cease. Up to this point 
you will see plenty of stags but 
few, if any, hinds. Then as 
the woodlands cease you will 
see no stags and all hinds, and 
many pretty pictures they make 
among the silver birches, here 
and there a fairy company, 
the hinds feeding while only 
the heads and bright eyes of 
the little calves appear above 
the seed grass as they lie close 
to their dams. Then a calf 
will get up and rouse a play- 
mate from his bed, and the 
two of them frolic off, light as 
thistle seed borne by the wind, 
like fairy spirits among the 
birches—those silver ladies of 
the woods. When the old 
stags are driven out as the 
rutting season advances, the 
old fellows wander back into 
stag country—in twos and 
threes and fours and _ fives. 
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You find them back in the 
hollows, united and friendly 

in after their long season 
of deadly rivalry, and it is 
then that you see the finest 
heads in the forest—far finer 
than in the rutting season, just 
as you see bigger salmon on 
the redds than ever fall to rod 
and lure. 

On the other side of the 
world the same thing applies 
among split-hoofed animals— 
ram range, and ewe range. 
That is the law of the polygam- 
ous, and the kingly moose is 
regarded as a bad father because 
he plays no part in the pro- 
tection or upbringing of his 
young. But is this so? He 
meets the fairies of his own 
kind only during the brief 
season of love-making. He 


comes down from the hinter- 
land, from the barren lands, 


from the tundra, with the urge 
of love upon him. He mates 
and he marries, then he returns 
to his unenviable wilderness, 
leaving the cows to the rich 
lakes and woodlands to fare 
unprotected through winter, 
and to rear their calves unpro- 
tected in spring. Truly he is 
a deserter, but he deserts for 
&@ very good cause. He goes 
back to wolf country, and he 
holds the wolves there—the 
deadliest enemies of his kind. 
I refer more particularly to the 
moose of Alaska and the Labra- 
dor—localities adjust circum- 
stances—but that is the general 
principle underlying this separa- 
tion of the sexes. 

The wolf fear still lives among 
our deer. It controls their 
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movements and dominates their 
daily affairs. You see it 
every time they pass a strange 
obstacle, every time they ford 
a burn or travel into new 
country—every time a sheep- 
dog is sighted far away. And 
to show how the stag has some 
regard for the weaker of his 
kind, the following incident 
proves. 

In my film of the life-history 
of the red deer, which many 
have seen, the newly born 
calf is shown crouching in a 
bed in the brackens which his 
mother has trampled out for 
him. You see him lying flat 
as a rug, his big ears down, 
this being the first eight hours 
of his life. When his mother 
left him she evidently whispered, 
“Lie low, my laddie! Say 
nothing! Keep your big ears 
down and no one will ever find 
you.” 

So absolutely does he believe 
her that when you actually 
have found him it takes a long 
time to convince him of that 
fact. You can pick him up 
and shake him and try to stand 
him on his legs, but his legs 
give way under him, his ears 
droop, and all the time you 
feel that he is saying, “ No, 
you have not found me! 
Mamma said that so long as I 
kept my ears down no one 
could find me!” 

You may at length convince 
him that he really is discovered, 
after which you will have diffi- 
culty in getting rid of him; 
for very young animals follow 
the nearest moving object, 
taking it to be their mother. 
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It would seem to me that 
in this respect deer are different 
from sheep. Every shepherd 
knows that the first thing a 
newly born lamb must have 
is his warm drink of milk. It 
sets him on his legs at once, 
but if it is not forthcoming he 
is apt to perish. So far as I 
can make out—and the study 
of tame deer may disprove it— 
a hill hind does not feed her 
calf at birth. She goes away 
and leaves him unfed for a 
period of eight to twelve hours, 
and during that time he is, as 
I have described, utterly with- 
out fear. But as soon as she 
has fed him for the first time, 
fear comes to him. You will 
never again get an opportunity 
of handling him. He is up 
and away while you are still 
several yards off, and it would 
take a swift sheep-dog to catch 
him. 
But what of the hind, who, 
with such seeming indifference, 
has left her calf to the pro- 
tective colouring of his dappled 
coat? You can rest assured 
that she is not far away. You 
can recognise her for what she 
is as she feeds among the firs 
or birches—a slim little creature, 
who every few seconds raises 
her head and looks this way 
and that—most of all towards 
the spot where her calf is 
hidden. Nothing escapes her, 
and should fox or wild cat 
approach her sacred territory 
she is there like a streak—all 
gaping nostrils and pounding 
forehoofs. 

‘ In the film referred to many 
of these scenes will be recalled, 
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for the hinds, year after 
year, favour certain frequented 
slopes. There the young are 
born, exposed to the sun but 
sheltered from the wind, and 
I have found as many as twenty 
newly born calves along a single 
slope two miles in length. But 
they do not long remain there. 
As soon as they are old enough 
to follow, the mother leads 
them away from the nursery 
slopes into the higher country. 
During his extreme infancy, 
while still dependent upon his 
mother, the calf lies hidden 
most of the time, and it is 
now that you may see one of 
the prettiest scenes of the forest. 
On the ridge you notice a few 
old hinds. They raise their 
heads and away they stride. 
Probably you remove your gaze 
and miss what happens ; for at 
a certain point every hind 
pauses in her stride and lowers 
her head, and as though by 
magic a tiny replica of herself 
appears at her heels. In other 
words, the whole herd have 
‘struck up’ their calves, and 
away they take them. 

But what part do the stags 
play during this season of gentle 
scenes ? You rarely see them ; 
but one day when we were 
taking photographs of the calves 
in their forms I suddenly re- 
marked to the stalker, “‘ Look 
here! Look what’s coming!” 

Over a distant ridge we saw 
@ promiscuous rabble of stags 
approaching like a cavalry 
charge—old stags, young stags, 
switches, brocharts, stags with 
their horns in the velvet, stags 
with no horns at all, all coming 
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straight at us with forehoofs 
well raised. 

“Stand still!” said the 
stalker. ‘‘ You often see that 
this time of year!” 

So we remained motionless 
and watched—the two of us 
with our pony. It was an 
impressive spectacle as the stags 
came pounding down to within 
a@ hundred yards of us; then 
suddenly they got our wind. 
The herd divided, and away 
they went in all directions like 
chaff before the wind. 

The wolf fear? It struck 
me that it would have gone 
hard with us had we been 
wolves, and the incident goes 
to show that the stag is not 
entirely regardless of the safety 
of his young. 


The grading of the mentality 
of animals is not an easy matter. 


Some rise high in one respect 
and fall pitifully low in another. 
The marvellous engineering 
works of the beaver and his 
ideal home life speak highly 
for his morality, yet he is not 
high up on the mental scale. 
An animal which will spend 
days trying to stop up every 
flow of water in his cage till 
finally he succeeds in drowning 
himself out cannot be regarded 
as an intellectual. Neither can 
we esteem the intelligence of 
the beaver who deliberately 
murdered his wife, then pined 
to death because he had lost 
her. Morality in their home 
lives and the power to combine 
to achieve a common object 
may, however, be taken as 
indicating some mental devel- 
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opment. The deer, wolves, 
foxes, and others have kept 
abreast of the times, and so 
live on in spite of the fact 
that their foes are on every 
side. The beavers are among 
the first to go, for which we 
cannot entirely blame their 
lack of intelligence; they are 
sedentary animals that betray 
their whereabouts, and are much 
prized for food and raiment. 
Yet the fact remains that for 
all their marvellous engineering 
feats they do not possess the 
gift of moving with the times. 
The wolf and the fox learn the 
fear of the trap and the poisoned 
bait—deer learn the fear of the 
rifle and by example teach 
their young to fear it. They 
simply stride away into dis- 
tance, and the more they are 
harassed the more nocturnal, 
skulking, and cunning they 
become. The beaver, on the 
other hand, continues to be 
caught by the same simple 
dead-falls that, for farther back 
than history recalls, have lured 
him to destruction. He may 
possess the power of combina- 
tion: if one beaver finds a 
log too heavy for him to roll 
he will solicit the assistance of 
a@ second or @ third ; but there- 
after they all push in opposite 
directions. I once saw a couple 
of buffaloes trying to upset a 
waggon by pushing at it from 
opposite sides. 

One day, looking down from 
a high ridge, we saw the little 
valley below us full of deer. 
It was a remarkable spectacle, 
for a floor of clouds floated 
between them and us. Suddenly 
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the clouds parted, and through 
a rift we saw just a square of 
the glen below. The bright 
sunshine on the lining of the 
clouds bewildered the vision 
and made it difficult to form 
any idea of perspective, as 80 
often happens in the spring. 
Thus we could not judge how 
far. away the patch was. It 
might have been three hundred 
feet or three thousand. Only 
the size of the deer indicated 
their distance, and they looked 
like ants. 

In a moment the sky cleared 
and we obtained a full view. 
Round one patch of bracken 
were assembled about six hinds, 
all with their heads inwards. 
First one, then another would 
bound into the bracken patch, 
and immediately bound out 
again. They were working in 
the closest combination, each 
watching the others, each with 
eyes and ears alert for a common 
object. 

‘What are they after?’ I 
asked the stalker. It was the 
season of young calves. 

“They have a fox or a wild 
cat in the bracken !”’ he told me. 

Clouds again shut off the 
view, but it explained something 
T had seen some years previously 
in the month of June—the 
remains of a fox, trampled 
and pulped into the peat bog, 
the ground all round black with 
the hoof-marks of hinds. 


A colleague of some notoriety 
wrote recently that foxes take 
heavy toll of red deer calves. 
This I frankly discredit. The 
deer are too well able to look 


after themselves. Truly, every 
deer forest where foxes flourish 
is strewn in the spring with 
the tiny polished hoofs and 
fetlocks of calves, clearly picked 
by foxes, but I feel as sure ag 
I can be of anything that these 
are the remains of stillborn 
calves or calves which have 
died from other causes. The 
wilder the weather the more 
plentiful such remains are. 

I pointed this out to my 
contemporary, but his reply 
came rather characteristically 
by way of a positive statement 
—more positive than I would 
care to make on any natural 
history problem—that foxes do 
kill many red deer calves. 

Deer hate the fox, and the 
fox is no fool. A newly born 
calf is surprisingly strong, and 
his shrill ery carries far. I 
have already shown how deer 
combine against a common foe, 
and the fox who travels through 
the deer forest needs to keep 
his nose to the ground and 
to go strictly about his business, 
making use of every windfall 
and creeping under every 
juniper. In dead of winter, 
when the deer were fiercely 
hungry and cared for nothing 
but their hunger, I have seen 
an old hind persistently follow- 
ing a fox across the snows, 
striking at him with her fore- 
hoofs every time he paused, 
till he was safely away from the 
herd. 


Deer are neither fools nor 
cowards. Old stags and old 
hinds do not lag behind their 
time. One day, at the tail-end 
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of the stalking season, I saw 
the stalker coming over the 
bill on his pony. Three old 
stags with good heads also 
saw him, and went striding 
away to a patch of bracken, 
certainly not more than half 
an acre in extent. On reaching 
it they entirely disappeared. 
The keeper rode through the 
centre of the patch, at intervals 
blowing his whistle, for he was 
looking for me. Through my 
telescope I watched for the old 
stags to rise at his approach, 
but nothing happened, and a 
few minutes later he joined me. 
I told him that the stags must 
be in the patch of bracken as 
I had seen them go into it, and 
he answered, ‘‘ Ay, they’ll be 
clapped doon !” 

To satisfy my curiosity we 
went back to see. The bracken 
was not deep or close—scarcely 
enough of it to hide a sheep, 
one would have thought. Lead- 
ing our ponies we walked it 
through and put up three stags 
—a Royal and two ten-pointers. 
We walked it back and put 
out four more stags—seven in 
all, all old fellows, flattened 
out like rabbits and determined 
not to move till we nearly trod 
on them. “That old stags 
only need to hear the crack of 
@ Trifle and they disappear from 
the forest like magic!’’ observed 
the stalker, which brings us 
back to the point of “such 
heads a8 one never sees during 
the stalking season, and such 
salmon as one sees on the redds 
but never catches.” 

At points, both west and east, 
the forests run down to the sea 
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cliffs. At one point I have in 
mind—namely, Berrydale, the 
cliffs are very high and there 
are few ways down which a man 
can take. As spring advances 
and the flies and heat begin to 
trouble the deer, a few old 
stags descend by their trodden 
ways to live a life of idle luxury 
on the seashore. ‘There they 
have cool caves, breeze-swept 
of flies, to shelter them. Rich 
herbs grow along the giddy 
shelves, and travelling by motor- 
boat I have seen a stag poised 
on a pinnacle which would have 
done credit to a chamois. The 
lobster fishers come and go, 
and through the wonderful 
dawns and sunsets of summer 
the old seashore stag lives his 
life of peace and luxury. This 
applies not only on the east 
coast but on the west coast 
too, and as autumn advances 
a lobster boat may pull in 
with not only loosters aboard. 
In the stern of her is some- 
thing covered over with a 
tarpaulin, and one hears the 
murmur, “It is a fine heast, 
Angus !”” 

And the answer, “ Yes, 
Hamish. They are all twenty- 
stone stags which come down 
to the shore!” 


Yet, are the red deer polygam- 
ous? If they are not, no other 
beast is, and of all wild creatures 
I love the deer the best. The 
sunsets, the dawns, the storms 
and torrents of their land. The 
bidding farewell to the world, 
the feeling that you are alone 
with nature and with God, a 
hunter, as God meant man to 
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be. The immensity, the soli- 
tude. You may be drenched 
by the dews and the storms, 
yet, as sure as the compass- 
point, those hills will call you 
back. Those hills and the wild 
creatures which live there— 
wild as the clouds, free as the 
wind, a quarry for the hunter 
which has no counterpart. It 
is the wildest hunting we have 
left. ‘You return at dusk too 
hungry to eat, too tired to sleep. 
The wild cries of the hill birds 
still ring in your ears. You 
have faced storms which 
brought the blood to your lips, 
but you have seen the cloud- 
play of heaven and the shadows 
of earth. You have seen the 
mighty searchlights of God 
groping over the hillsides, so 
different from the searchlights 
of war. Cold, hungry, wet, 
you decide that you are too 
old to continue these things, 
yet next year you are back 
with youth renewed—not to 
kill, dear friend, but only to 
be a hunter, to live for a brief 
time as nature intended. To 
hear the rush of the torrents, 
and to see every sprig of heather 
jewel tipped. To inhale the 
scents of purity—here a tiny 
lochan with its silver shores, 
there a forbidding buttress 
where from dawn till dusk 
there sounds the sepulchral yock 
of the raven. Perhaps most of 
all to hear the soft Gaelic lilt 
of one who is both servant and 
friend, man to man, one who 
never diverts in the minutest 
degree, a more perfect gentle- 
man than you meet at the 
cities’ counters. But manners 
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grow as they are sown, and J 
beg you guard them ! 


Even so. The red deer are 
polygamous as I have said, 
but that does not exclude them 
from affection for each other. 
I have told how Donkey Ears 
tossed the child of his own kind 
into the air. Probably he 
crippled her, and that was 
characteristic of an old and 
bitter stag. They are the 
children of a lean land, the 
outcome of the ever prevailing 
law of survival. But though 
free love is the order of their 
kind, a stag may have one 
hind to whom he is devoted— 
or perhaps a hind may love 
one stag, regardless of his 
delinquencies. 

Morality in the wild is not 
our own morality. The fox 
is monogamous—he has one 
mate, he feeds her, from his 
watch -tower he keeps guard 
over his cubs, he carries food 
for them over great distances ; 
in the wild he is an _ ideal 
father. Should his mate be 
killed he will rear his little 
cubs and send them, fully 
equipped, out into the world 
when their time comes. Should 
they, too, perish he will carry 
food for days, searching, search- 
ing, at times gnawing the tree 
trunks, till hope dies. I know 
that this is true, and I know, 
too, that one dog-fox, a splendid 
father, possessed a wonderful 
white tag, and that along that 
part of the Berwickshire coast 
there were that season several 
families of cubs with exception- 
ally white tags—yet he was 
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monogamous! There is no sin 
in wild nature. Only a know- 
ledge of God, which no wild 
creature can have, makes sin 
possible—only a knowledge of 
God, and man’s consummate 
conceit. 

Once I was motoring along 
the shore at Ardnamurchan. 
Snow and ice prevailed. There 
had been many weeks of it. 
The deer were starving. They 
were down on the seashore to 
gnaw the seaweed—to devour 
anything the tides cast up. At 
our approach they made to 
cross the road for the hill. The 
hinds were thin but still fit 
and able. At the tail-end of 
them was a solitary stag, and 
he, poor fellow, was pretty far 
through. By him and running 
round him was a young hind, 
bright-eyed, sniffing his nostrils, 
bidding him muster his strength, 


fearful for his safety. The rest 
went away, but she stuck to 
him because he was too weak 


to keep pace. She mounted 
the ridge and through the 
crumbling stone dyke—so much 
alive herself, yet full of solicitude 
for the broken stag behind her. 
He followed, and she bounded 
across the road, calling to him— 
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that rarest of sounds at this 
season, the anxious bark of a 
hind, such as she gives to her 
calf when deadly peril besets 
them. 

He made to cross the road 
behind her, but his hoofs went 
from under him on the icy 
foothold, and he fell spread- 
eagle in front of the car with 
a hopeless look towards its 
occupants. 

A stag will put up a hard 
fight for life, but when finally 
he has to give in, he does so 
absolutely and utterly. We 
saw now that his coat was 
matted with ice. Between his 
shoulders was a mound of frozen 
snow which he lacked the animal 
warmth to thaw. Winter in- 
exorable had beaten him down, 
yet as he lay there under our 
eyes, the young hind came back 
to him, red-eyed, fearless for 
her own safety. She tapped 
him with a dainty, polished 
forehoof and bade him rise, 
till, struggling for a foothold, he 
got up and followed her. 

She was very brave and very 
dainty, and she must have loved 
him with a very great love, 
which is not in line with the 
ways of the truly polygamous. 








PATROLLING A FRONTIER. 


BY CLELAND SCOTT. 


Item 5 of my orders received 
on 4th September 1939 stated, 
“ As it will be quite impossible 
to, ration you owing to the 
conditions under which you 
will be working, you will draw 
shs. 3-50 per day ration allow- 
ance.” The first part of this 
sentence seemed to suggest a 
delightfully independent sort of 
job with a pleasant tang of 
safari about it. Headquarters, 
Local Forces, had even indulged 
in a little rather obvious flattery 
with, “‘ You have been specially 
selected for Intelligence Duties.’’ 

Over two years ago Con- 
scription had been introduced 
into Kenya, and all males had 
to join either the Kenya Regi- 
ment or the Kenya Defence 
Foree. Having reached the 
mature age of thirty-nine, I 
was ineligible for the former 
and found myself a full-fledged 
private in the latter, known to 
the flippant as the Kenya Dam 
Fools. Subsequent orders in- 
formed me that, if Mobilisation 
became necessary, I had been 
appointed to Bridge Guard; 
these orders were counter- 
manded in April, and I found 
myself, of all boring occupa- 
tions, a prospective Internment 
Guard. On 29th August I was 
extremely pleased to receive a 
telegram telling me to report 
to the King’s African Rifles at 
Nanyuki for special duty. 

The next few days were spent 


in several fruitless journeys to 
the K.A.R. lines awaiting the 
arrival of our ©.0., who was 
delayed. The reason was that 
he had been flying round 
the Kenya-Italian Somaliland- 
ex-Abyssinian Frontiers. Our 
first visit to the K.A.R. was 
not without its lighter moments, 
They had not been warned of 
our descent on them, and they 
were exceedingly short of 
lebensraum: 2 suggestion on 
our part, that we return to 
our respective farms pending 
more definite orders, was re- 
ceived with the most tactful 
acquiescence. A day or two 
later most of the officers and 
men moved off to Isiolo, fifty 
miles north, in a weird and 
wonderful collection of native 
buses commandeered straight 
off the roads. 

Our C.O. arrived on the 
afternoon of the 4th and ex- 
plained our duties to us. I 
knew him slightly of old, and 
found he had become a captain 
overnight. Captain L. was one 
of the few white people who 
knew and understood the gentle 
Somali; moreover, he was one 
of the rare creatures who 
could speak their extremely 
difficult and guttural language. 
In olden days he had been a 
District Commissioner in vari- 
ous parts of the north, and 
before retirement had been 
‘Officer in Charge’ of the 
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Northern Frontier District. 
Consequently he knew not only 
the native inhabitants well but 
also the country. 

There were five pairs of us 
based on the five administrative 
centres of that large, waterless, 
and attractive piece of Africa. 
We were to work in the closest 
collaboration with the civil 
authorities and were to obtain 
all the information, including 
military, that we could. On 
no account were we to cross 
the frontier, and we were 
‘absolutely ’ to avoid incidents 
with the Italian Government. 
Thus we appeared likely to 
occupy the promising position 
of ‘Nobody’s Baby.’ Fun, if 
not round games, obviously lay 
ahead. Later on we were 


referred to as the ‘odds and 
sods,’ liable to be disowned 
both by the military and by 


the civil, neither of whom 
appeared desirous of sponsoring 
us. Meantime the burning 
question was, ‘ What is Italy 
going to do?” 

Those who had cars were to 
take them; if war with Italy 
should break out, these would 
be replaced by Government 
machines. At first I was 
detailed to the Northern Hor 
area based on Mount Marsabit, 
a part of the world with which 
I was familiar, having in the 
past done a very pleasant safari 
there as second hunter. It was 
then discovered that neither I 
hor my prospective half-section 
possessed a car, so a reshuffle 
took place and I was switched 
to Wajir, the Clapham Junction 
of the north-eastern area. My 
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new half-section, D., owned a 
box-body Chevrolet and had 
never been near the N.F.D. 
He knew the Ukamba and Voi 
areas, and also the Akamba 
language so well that he had 
been selected to interpret the 
Governor’s speech to the 
Wakamba when a big baraza 
had been held a year or 80 
previously on the subject of 
de-stocking. Useful accomplish- 
ments, but of little value where 
he was going. His car was @ 
dark and shiny vehicle in spot- 
less condition, and I promptly 
christened it “ Silent Salome,” 
so unobtrusive was the engine 
even after 44,000 miles. 

We all trooped out to receive 
our ‘ uniform,’ brought up from 
Nairobi in D.’s car. Mercifully 
only one tunic was available, 
and that for a dwarf. <A 
webbing belt, ammunition 
pouches, two haversacks, braces, 
water-bottle, bayonet, and °303 
were to be had, and, most 
important, armlets inscribed 
K.D.F. That was, and re- 
mained, my ‘uniform.’ D. was 
arrayed in military topee, tunic, 
complete with sergeant’s stripes, 
hobnailed boots, and puttees, 
poor fellow, while I remained 
comfortable in ordinary safari 
kit and shoes. 

In the best wars one does 
not usually take one’s sporting 
rifle and soft-nosed bullets on 
‘active service,’ but I dis- 
trusted the look of the *-303— 
excellent for destroying that 
puny creature man, but un- 
satisfactory even for the smallest 
antelope if carelessly aimed. 
But I intended to shoot for 
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the pot whenever possible ; 
further, I hoped to bag a 
lesser kudu, a species I had 
not previously shot. D. had 
brought along a wonderful single- 
barrelled shot-gun from which 
the bead had long since dis- 
appeared ; he was proud of its 
antiquity and assured me it 
had never been cleaned during 
the ten years he had used it. 

I then had another look at 
my orders, and discovered that 
I had jumped from private to 
sergeant; so it seemed pro- 
motion was going to be rapid 
in this new war, and the pay 
was a great improvement. In 
fact privates seemed rare, 
whereas sergeants, second 
lieutenants, lieutenants, and 
captains were common, most 
of them lacking even elementary 
knowledge of things military, 
much less of war. We our- 
selves were a strange collection. 
One man, a great friend of 
mine and about the best of all 
the White Hunters, had been 
offered a commission ; another 
had been a@ lieutenant in the 
8. & T. in the last war; a 
third had commanded a com- 
pany in the K.A.R. during the 
Tanganyika campaign and had 
won an M.C.; a fourth was 
still on the Reserve; and the 
last pair were young and had 
never been on a real safari and 
knew not the N.F.D. at all: 
yet we were all full-blown 
sergeants. 

All this was going to be 
great fun for me, but none for 
Fupi, who was left to battle 
with well over two thousand 
chickens and our two pet lions 
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‘Romeo’ and ‘Juliet,’ now 
close on their second birthday, 
She, I, and two K.A.R. officers 
had dined with our chief, and 
Fupi had tried hard to be 
‘taken on the strength’ because 
she could speak Italian, could 
drive a car, could shoot, and 
was used to desert conditions, 
Ideas of chivalry and the value 
of the female life compared to 
the male had produced a furious 
outburst from Fupi, but our 
chief remained firm, and at 
3.15 A.M. we had given him up 
as @ bad job and returned to 
the farm. 

Our crowd had been told to 
go independently to Isiolo by 
4 pM., and our C.O. arranged 
to see the local stores so that 
we could buy our provisions, 
since by then but few articles 
could be purchased without a 
permit. Owing to our limited 
transport, we had to travel 
light ; normal safari gear like 
beds, tables, chairs were for- 
gone. Luckily I had a camp- 
bed that weighed only a few 
pounds, so I took it; regret- 
fully I left my camera and type- 
writer. Officially we had been 
told not to take a servant, but 
Fupi and I knew from crossing 
the Sahara that washing up in 
the desert when one is trying 
to economise with water soon 
palls. We might be away for 
months. D. came across al 
old Buganda who had done 
some safari work, so we squeezed 
him into the back; he would 
find the desiccated north 4 
great change from the eternal 
greenery of his native and damp 
Uganda. 
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Nanyuki that afternoon wore 
a deserted yet expectant air. 
The farms were populated 
mainly by wives only, the men 
having departed for Bridge 
Guard and Internment duties. 
The German population of 
Kenya, and more surprisingly 
of Tanganyika, proved far more 
tractable than many @ flock of 
sheep. 

I was relieved to find that 
D. was a good and careful 
driver; he agreed with me 
that it was more important 
to drive slowly and arrive intact 
than to arrive half an hour 
earlier with some part of the 
car damaged; a breakdown 
would make us useless for our 
job, besides being a trouble to 
all and sundry who had to 
rescue us. Isiolo, the port of 
entry into the N.F.D., was 
jostling with troops. In peace- 
time the N.F.D. is a ‘ closed’ 
district; that means that 
one must apply for a permit 
before being allowed into it. 
Unless you have more than one 
vehicle you are forbidden to go 
more than forty miles beyond 
Isiolo. Considering that the 
French allow one to cross the 
Sahara in a single car, this 
intense solicitude had always 
struck me as irksome. Yet 
one cannot blame Government, 
because there is still a liberal 
supply of fools on_ earth. 
Government is not so con- 
cerned for the traveller as to 
save itself having to go out 
and rescue some ass who has 
set forth with half a gallon of 
water and no spare tyre. The 
N.F.D. is hard on tyres, most 
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of the going consisting of vary- 
ing densities of sand, rocks, 
stones, lava belts, sand rivers, 
and stumps. Further, it is on 
the whole a very waterless area 
with only two rivers. The rest 
is watered by wells, and unless 
one knows where these are one 
can easily raise a great thirst 
for oneself and a worse one for 
the car. 

The northern and western 
parts contain grand scenery ; 
it is Africa in the raw, with 
dry-looking thorn scrub cut up 
by jagged and precipitous hills 
and mountains. The grass is 
extraordinarily sparse, and one 
wonders how it can support the 
huge herds of game and stock 
that it does. What there is, 
is of wonderful feed value, and 
all animals eat a large portion 
of shrubs. After rain the whole 
country becomes studded with 
wild flowers of many colours, 
and with the bush in leaf and 
the grass green one can hardly 
recognise it as the same land. 
Curiously enough only a very 
few Kenya residents ever go 
near it, and one often hears 
people asking why we keep 
such a useless and barren piece 
of country which costs money 
to administer. It is a most 
useful buffer state to the north 
and contains a good number 
of game animals. Admittedly 
it is hot, but it is mainly a 
dry heat; to obtain your game 
you have to hunt it and to 
know each area, which is part 
of its charm. Most of the water 
is indifferent, some of it posi- 
tively foul, but to anyone even 
remotely desert-conscious it is 
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a very pleasant, unspoilt piece 
of Africa. There are mosquitoes 
in parts, but on the whole it is 
healthy, and I myself always 
feel better there than at the 
higher altitudes of the Kenya 
Highlands. 

We drove over to the camp 
where for years have lived four 
hundred Eritrean deserters who 
arrived in Kenya in the early 
stages of the Italo-Abyssinian 
War. A few miles down-stream 
is another camp housing 6000 
Abyssinian refugees ; they were 
being moved, at great expense, 
to Taveta in Southern Kenya. 
These refugees have cost the 
Imperial Government a great 
deal, and are already one more 
‘problem’ for Kenya. By 
International Law they cannot 
be made to work, and they 
evince no desire to do 80; 
from all accounts they are a 
far from pleasant crowd, who 
* toil not neither do they spin.” 
Close by the Eritrean camp 
were installed the 5th K.A.R. 
and the 8. & T. We were told 
that there were only three cases 
of petrol in the dump, but 
“more was expected in the 
night.””> We duly got it next 
day, but could not induce the 
hard-hearted transport officer 
to let us keep the four-gallon 
tin, or debbie as it is called, 
from which we had poured 
petrol into our tank. Needless 
to say, he had never safaried 
in the north and so could not 
see any reason for wanting to 
carry much water. ‘ All debbies 
had to be returned to Nanyuki,”’ 
and neither threats nor cajolery 
would move him. 
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On reporting to our chief we 
heard the surprising news that 
only we and the pair based on 
Garissa could proceed—only one 
of the Marsabit pair had arrived, 
The frontier posts of Moyale 
and Mandera had been evacu- 
ated on orders from Nairobi. 

No doubt it was a wise 
decision; for neither post could 
have been held had Italy entered 
the war, nor were they worth 
holding. Presumably plans had 
been made ahead on the assump- 
tion that Italy would be in 
the war within a few minutes 
of Germany, yet it was a pity 
that the attitude of Italy had 
not been ascertained prior to 
the orders for evacuation ; for 
before these parties had even 
reached Isiolo, orders had come 
for the reoccupation of these 
posts. Obviously ‘‘ someone 


had blundered,’”’ and the un- 


fortunate people from both 
places had the joy of bumping 
back their 350 and 400 miles 
respectively. In actual fact 
fresh orders were sent, three 
hours later, to hold on, but 
by then the wireless sets had 
been smashed, and the officials 
concerned were on their way. 
No blame could be attached to 
them since once before they 
had been told to evacuate, and 
then these orders had been 
cancelled, and so, quite natu- 
rally, they could not imagine 
that another pair of contra 
dictory orders would be issued. 

D. and I collected a debbie 
off the civil, who were more 
understanding than the military, 
and then we met our Somali. 
He seemed to be a decent, 
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quiet, elderly man, and he 
proved a great success all the 
time we worked with him. His 
information was invariably 
accurate; I never found him 
lying, and he knew the country 
well; stranger still, he never 
exaggerated. I had had little 
to do with Somalis, and what I 
had had did not thrill me. 
There are many tribes of them, 
and they are for ever quarrelling 
among themselves and with 
each section, and they love 
litigation. As they were the 
inhabitants of the part in which 
we were to operate, I was not 
sanguine of getting hold of 
much valuable information 
unless I could get it confirmed 
from several sources. 

The proverbial cat could not 
have been squeezed into the 
back, so our Somali, Esa Hadji, 
who was also a sergeant, had 
to share the front seat with us. 
In a hot country three in front 
is not ideal, for the extra body 
always seems to generate an 
undue amount of heat; D. was 
more upset than I, because he 
could not bear the brand of 
cigarette preferred by Esa. Our 
back springs had a nasty convex 
appearance, and both front 
wings held our bedding rolls, 
which were not going to assist 
in cooling the engine. Never- 
theless, as we turned our nose 
north at noon, I felt I was 
very lucky to have got what 
should prove an interesting job 
in new country, and one in 
which we would have a free 
hand compared to life in any 
ordinary unit. The first fifty 
miles across a lava belt con- 
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firmed the already pessimistic 
D. that he was rapidly approach- 
ing hell. In an hour we over- 
took the Garissa pair ‘ out- 
spanned ’ and lapping tea while 
they waited for the lava to 
cool a bit and so conserve their 
tyres. They were lucky; for 
each had a car, and they were 
doing themselves proud. I 
envied them because they were 
going into a part that was good 
game country, particularly for 
elephant; and it housed the 
rare Hunter’s Antelope, which 
exists nowhere else in Kenya. 

That night we all camped at 
Garba Tula, a few native stores 
and a well. After dinner we 
mapped out the things that 
Italy as well as Great Britain 
should do—if only we ran either 
country. It was doubtful, we 
decided, if Italy would come 
in; in any case she would 
probably have her hands full 
in Abyssinia; for dissatisfied 
elements would create trouble 
if she tried to invade Kenya. 
If she stayed neutral our job 
would in time become monoton- 
ous and boring with a series of 
nil reports. And if she became 
our ally we should all get the 
sack. Meanwhile D. and I 
had some prospects of a little 
excitement on account of the 
evacuation. 

Next morning we went our 
separate ways. The country 
beyond Garba Tula, for hun- 
dreds of square miles, looks 
exactly the same; there is 
hardly a rise, much less a hill, 
and never a view. One’s field 
of vision varies from fifty yards 
to a hundred and fifty, with an 
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occasional ‘wide open space’ 
of three hundred yards. The 
bush was looking its driest 
and greyest, and changed only 
from umbrella-topped ‘ wait-a- 
bit’ thorn-scrub to three other 
varieties of bushes all equipped 
with dagger-like thorns. Under- 
foot there was sand and three 
eolours of soil, with here and 
there patches of grass. I admit 
it was not inspiring and that 
it was at its worst, but even 
so I could not agree with some 
of D.’s forceful epithets about 
“miles and miles of ruddy 
Africa.”’ The road all the way 
from Garba Tula to Wajir has 
long stretches of straight going, 
several miles in length; D. 
once or twice tried a little 
speeding, but one or two small 
sand rivers and deep wash-outs, 
specially designed for breaking 
the springs of a car and bumping 
the heads of the passengers, 
soon made him desist, and we 
proceeded at a sedate twenty. 
After about fifty miles we 
reached Muddo Gashi, a town 
of two mud stores and a few 
native huts; however, it also 
has @ shallow well in a sand 
river, and so is entitled to its 
large type on the map. From 
there the road changed direction 
and I was allowed to drive for 
@ spell. The wind followed us 
at exactly the same speed as 
we were making. All Chevs. 
are prone to run hot and to 
boil at the least provocation, 
and D.’s proved no exception. 
I longed for that simple fitting, 
@ condenser, which catches the 
steam and returns it to a tin 
on the running-board, thereby 
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halving the water consumption, 
The going was heavy, and for 
a time two miles was the limit 
before we had to stop, face 
into the wind, and add water, 
This was not simplified by the 
modern craze for symmetry, 
resulting in the bonnet having 
to be opened in order to re- 
plenish the radiator; in our 
case this meant shifting a bed- 
ding roll each time. I drove 
very gently; for it was not 
my car, and D. was nervous 
of the clutch, which had at 
times been known to slip; it 
did not seem worth risking a 
bad bump in order to go fast 
enough to force a current of air 
through the engine. 

At one of our stops the bush 
was thicker than usual, and on 
rejoining the road I brushed 
past a shrub. Immediately I 
heard an agitated bellow from 
D. I stepped on everything 
and stopped, thinking that 
something awful had occurred. 
I asked what on earth had 
bitten him, imagining at least 
@ scorpion in his pants, and 
got the answer, ‘ Mind the 
paint, man.’” 

“¢ Mind the what ? ’’ I queried, 
thinking I had not heard aright. 

“The paint,’ he repeated. 
“ Reverse, and avoid that bush ; 
she’ll get all scratched.”’ 

To D.’s disgust I merely 
hooted with laughter ; for some- 
how the idea of a fellow expect- 
ing to return to civilisation 
with the paint-work of his car 
all virginal seemed ludicrously 
funny. Yet without a doubt 
the little man was in deadly 
earnest, and I carefully reversed, 
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very nearly got stuck in loose 
sand in doing so, and continued 
on our way. 

A few miles short of Habas- 
wein are some open plains, wide, 
flat, and ghastly once it rains. 
At Habaswein is a police post, 
a couple of stores, and a bridge, 
a beautiful concrete affair about 
forty feet wide across the Uaso 
Nyero River some miles before 
it runs into and disappears in 
the Lorian Swamp. Raias the 
previous month on Mount Kenya 
and the Aberdare Mountains 
had caused the river to run 
quite merrily with a depth of 
two feet or so. By the bridge 
was camped a man I knew who 
rejoiced in the name of Whiskey 
W. He was sitting there ready 
to demolish the bridge, and 
under some bushes showed me 
a@ nice box of dynamite. He 
has worked on the roads in the 
north for years and is a well- 
known character ; the greatest 
crime anyone can commit is to 
pass any camp of his without 
stopping. We decided to give 
him full value, and we ate our 
lunch and drank his tea until 
4P.M., for we wanted the sand 
to cool down before let- 
ting Salome overheat herself. 
Whiskey was having a grand 
social life and seeing in a 
month more people than he 
usually did in a year. We 
teased him and pointed out 
rather tactlessly that, when he 
had ‘ done his stuff’ and spoilt 
his lovely bridge, it would not 
take ‘the enemy’ more than 
an hour to make a deviation ; 
also, that very soon the Uaso 
would cease to run, and then 
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the river-bed would present less 
difficulties than parts of his 
beloved roads. This, of course, 
it duly did ; yet six weeks later 
he was still sitting there ! 

On leaving Habaswein we 
overtook hundreds and hundreds 
of camels all blown up like beer 
barrels after a real long drink. 
I always love the clip-clop of 
the wooden camel-bells which 
ring with every step taken by 
those priceless beasts. But 
camels on the road become 
tiring since they are slow and 
nothing will induce them to 
give way; if you pursue them 
too fast they overturn and fall 
under the radiator, and if you 
are content to trundle along 
behind, your speed is reduced 
to a crawl, while you swallow 
vast clouds of dust. Exhorta- 
tions from Esa Hadji to the 
small children to run ahead 
and turn them had in time 
the desired effect. Shortly after 
getting past them I shot a 
gerenuk, but unfortunately for 
Esa it was dead before he could 
cut its throat. 

We reached Wajir at 8.30, 
just as the D.C. was wondering 
if we had broken down. The 
altitude is only seven hundred 
feet, so we had dropped well 
over 5000; yet on account of 
the extreme dryness one does 
not feel the heat as much as 
in other parts which are con- 
siderably higher, although in 
the afternoons the temperature 
rises to over a 100° in the 
shade. It was pleasant to find 
® real bath and running water, 
and later on to sleep on the 
roof. The houses of Wajir are 
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all flat-roofed and are similar 
to the Sahara habitations, save 
that the walls are not so thick, 
are made of stone and mud 
instead of mud only, and are 
whitewashed instead of being 
left sand-coloured. They give 
a bright and cheerful appear- 
ance to a very attractive-looking 
boma—post. There are four 
houses : the doctor’s, the D.C.’s, 
and two of the K.A.R.; also, 
of course, the Keep, the K.A.R. 
lines, and a number of dukas— 
native stores—which had mostly 
been evacuated. A small low 
guest-house was set aside for 
the use of stray visitors. 
The D.C., N., suggested that 
we leave for our first patrol 
next day about 4 P.M.; in 
those parts most people begin 
their treks at this time or 
around 4 A.M. Meanwhile he 
would house us; poor man, he 
was fated to do this several 
times, and to act as host to 
many other ‘invaders’ of 
Wajir’s sleepy calm. He is 
an expert ornithologist and a 
magnificent photographer, es- 
pecially of birds in flight. 
Next day in eye-aching sun- 
light we persuaded the Sergeant- 
Major to let us try our ‘303’s 
on the range. D. was pessi- 
wistic about his because it had 
on its stock and barrel a daub 
of white paint, which, he said, 
from his knowledge of the 
K.D.F. armoury, meant it had 
been ‘condemned.’ His fore- 
bodings proved only too accu- 
rate ; for its fire remained ‘ un- 
certain’ at whatever elevation 
the sights were put, and even 
when tried by three different 
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people. I was luckier becange 
mine found and held the bull, 
provided the aim was straight, 

We then had a pow-wow 
with N. and the O.C. troops, 
Captain P., who had served 
in India and had travelled 
in China and the States; he 
was a delightful and under. 
standing individual. He wag 
obviously a most competent 
officer, who had retained his 
composure in spite of having 
been out of Wajir only four 
nights in six months; no mean 
feat. His second in command, 
M., was -a cheerful bloke, the 
soul of hospitality, and he also 
had served in India. In fact 
throughout our numerous stays 
in Wajir both these officers, 
and N. and the Doctor, C.—the 
habitués—could not do enough 
for us, or be more helpful in 
every way. 


Our orders were catholic yet : 


concise; N. always gave us 
everything ia writing, and there 
was never any possibility of 
misunderstanding what he 
wanted. The military wanted 
the usual type of information, 
and the civil wanted to know 
what the Somalis thought about 
the war; both were needing 
news about Mandera. We were 
to patrol as far as El Wak, a 
hundred and ten miles north- 
east on the Kenya-Italian Som- 
aliland frontier. 

D.’s tyres were far from good, 
80 we were given an armed 
driver and a K.A.R. Bedford 
lorry. This was excellent, since 
now we could take plenty of 
water and travel less nerve- 
rackingly in an under-loaded 
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lorry than in the overloaded 
car. The doctor lent us a 
table and two hospital chairs, 
so that while we were still 
not a champagne-and-ice outfit, 
we had more than bare 
necessities. I had driven a 
Bedford for the last two years, 
and felt far more at home in 
it than in D.’s car. We had 
the luxury of four baramils of 
decent drinking-water. Much 
of the water in that area is so 
impregnated with sulphur that 
the best way of dealing with it 
is to let it lie overnight in a 
bucket and beat it furiously to 
remove some of the fumes. 
Even Wajir water has a slight 
taste of its own and obviates 
the need for salts of any kind. 
Baramils are copper tanks, long 
and flat, containing twelve 
gallons apiece. They are de- 
signed for camel transport, and 
two are carried by one beast. 
We had an added luxury; we 
were to be looked for in five 
days, so if we broke down lack 
of water would never be acute. 

Wajir itself lies on the edge 
of a large saucer with bush 
surrounding it five hundred to 
a thousand yards distant. In 
the actual boma are several 
wells, and a few hundred yards 
outside are two others used 
night and day by the nomadic 
Somalis, eternally trekking in 
to water themselves, their 
camels, and their stock. Not 
far out are a number of other 
wells, but different tribes have 
spoilt half of them rather than 
see others use wells which they 
consider should be theirs. Thus 
hours of waiting are wasted 
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daily when with a little co- 
operation the total watering 
could be finished in half the 
time; but that, apparently, is 
the Somali way. The other 
features of Wajir, apart from 
the dazzling whiteness of the 
limestone underfoot, are the 
doves and some small hornbills. 
The former congregate in their 
thousands morning and even- 
ing, and at times a whole acre 
of ground will look grey with 
them. N. considers that they 
have deteriorated and _ that 
former generations could go 
days without a drink; now 
they drink daily and are seldom 
seen far out in the bush. The 
hornbills are most amusing 
creatures with a red four-inch- 
long beak, black and white 
plumage, and a tail longer than 
their six-inch bodies. They 
strut about most importantly 
and then suddenly begin to dig 
in the sand with a sideways 
action of their beaks. Just as 
one digger may be approaching 
some hidden trophy in the 
shape of a sand-flea or some- 
thing, another trips along like 
an old lady hurrying after a 
bus; he then relinquishes his 
catch without a blow being 
struck, and either begins to 
dig afresh nearby or goes and 
raids the hole of a neighbour. 
We had seen little game save 
giraffe, gerenuk, and dik-dik ; 
the latter are antelope smaller 
than a hare with a prehensile 
upper lip. In other parts I 
had found them good to eat, 
but hereabouts they had a 
strong flavour, and I much 
preferred the long - necked 
T 
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miniature giraffe-shaped ante- 
lope, the gerenuk. It is amusing 
to see four or five gerenuk 
standing on their hind legs and 
browsing on a bush; they look 
like the overlapping corvers of 
a tablecloth with their white 
stomachs in a vertical position. 

El Wak was reached about 
-10 AM., a vast township of 
eight very dilapidated hovels. 
All the traders save one Arab 
had bolted. The inhabitants 
appeared extraordinarily pleased 
to see us. Then came pointed 
questions: ‘“ Why did you 
English run away and leave 
us all alone?” I felt that we 
had lost a certain amount of 
‘face’ by the evacuation, and, 
to improve matters, I said 
that the evacuation of Moyale 
and Mandera had been due to 
an error by a telegraphist in 
Nairobi. After all, why not? 
He was far away and unknown, 
and it could do him no harm. 
That one went down well, and 
I added that there was no need 
to get fussed, the D.C. would 
be back in a day or two, and 
in the meantime here were we, 
only two, so that nothing very 
odd could be happening. 

The Police Post, consisting 
of a large thorn tree and a 
hut, part of which had its roof 
intact, was deep in fine dust, 
but it provided good shade in 
@ land where large foliaged 
trees are rare. Nearby lay a 
£2000 Government boring 
machine, derelict for four years. 
Water had been found in one 
or two holes, but so deep down 
it was deemed to be uneconomi- 
cal to get it out. Not very 
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good from wealthy Great 
Britain, and a great disappoint- 
ment to the local Somalis; 
rather an obvious contrast to 
the Italian expenditure on roads 
in Abyssinia. And an equally 
plain example of Britain merely 
administering her Colonies in- 
stead of developing them. Yet 
some consider that the Somali 
is so lazy that it would be a 
waste of money to put in wind- 
mills to save him from having 
to haul up the water by hand. 
When one remembered the story 
of a bunch of Somali worthies 
who clubbed together and raised 
£50 to murder a D.C., one was 
inclined to agree with this view. 
Especially when the man 
selected did a bunk over the 
border with the money without 
bothering to do the job first 
and the rest then wanted to 
bring a court case for recovery 
before the D.C. concerned ! 

On Esa Hadji’s advice, we 
eventually selected a bright- 
looking fellow to act as ‘ agent,’ 
and he was taken on at 15s. a 
month. It had been decided 
in Wajir that it would be best 
to pay a man a regular wage 
rather than pay fixed sums for 
specific information. This was 
considered to be less likely to 
titillate his imagination. On 
the other hand the fellow might 
do absolutely nothing for his 
money. In any case there did 
not seem to be much happening, 
so it did not matter greatly 
how little he did provided he 
was truthful. It was quite 
likely that we ourselves had 
been in conversation with 
Italian agents. This man 
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appeared able to cross the 
hardier whenever he liked with- 
out being ‘pinched,’ so we 
bade him go that night and 
report in the morning. 

Our next visitor was the 
local chief, who rejoiced in the 
name of Abdulla Balla; he 
had only one eye, and as I 
had also lost one of mine twelve 
years ago I felt I ought to 
entertain him, and started him 
on tea. He was a most gar- 
rulous old gentleman. The 
Italians, he said, had taken the 
trouble to put it around that 
Great Britain and Germany 
were not at war; we quickly 
‘de-bunked’ that story. Our 
information was somewhat 
scanty, but no news was good 
news. The only things the 


Italians had done was to com- 
mandeer seven hundred camels 
and return them three days 


later; and to re-clear and 
enlarge their aerodrome, an 
attention that might have been 
paid to our own. Life seemed 
pretty well normal, including 
the spoliation of old Balla’s 
wells by nearby Murelli. He 
wanted them confined to their 
own wells; they had given as 
their reason, ‘“‘ The English have 
gone.” We got all these bits 
of news confirmed from several 
sources, and finally our agent 
said the same, so we considered 
there might be some truth in 
them. 

In the afternoon we inspected 
the frontier to obtain news of 
its clarity; it was beautifully 
clear. What interested me far 
more was @ glimpse of a lesser 
kudu bull; to my chagrin, he 
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went across the boundary. It 
was too bad our orders were so 
definite about not setting foot 
in Italian territory. 

Towards evening we visited 
some of the local wells, partly 
from sheer interest and partly 
to try and get to know a bit 
more about the inhabitants ; 
for the better terms we were 
on, the less lies we should be 
told. One of the wells was ten 
yards square on top, and across 
the opening were laid old thorn 
trees, grooved to a depth of 
over three inches by the passage 
of countless ropes. About forty 
feet down a cave had been 
excavated at one side; in this 
lies the water. People are 
lowered down and they fill the 
goatskins, which are similar to 
those used by the Touregs of 
the Sahara. On being filled, 
the skins are swung out and 
the people above haul them up. 
The men work faster than the 
women, using a hand-over-hand 
action so swift that their hands 
appear hardly to grasp the 
rope at all; while working 
they chant melodiously. Yet 
fast though they work, the 
camels drink even faster, and 
those stomachs of theirs take a 
long time to fill. 

The men are lean, tough 
creatures, and some of the 
women not uncomely with good 
figures. It depends, of course, 
what one expects when one 
says ‘Somali.’ If you antici- 
pate a finely featured semitic- 
nosed individual, the Murelli, 
the Huerta, or the Habr Sule- 
man will disappoint you. They 
vary greatly, but none comes 
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into the thin-lipped hawk-nosed 
category. The unmarried 


women, whose morality is very 
strictly guarded, spend most of 
their time herding the camels 
and stock. Bride-price varies 
according to locality; those 
whose price is cheap are often 
returned to their parents and 
resold three and four times. 
It is simple to tell the married 
from the unmarried; for the 
former wear a black cloth over 
their hair and the latter keep 
their locks well fuzzed out. 

The ropes are made from 
fibre by the women, as also are 
the camel-mats, from a mixture 
of grass and fibre. A woman, 
if she is a hard worker, will 
make a mat in a month. They 
are dual- purposed articles ; 
when on trek they act as a 
numnah for the camel; at 
other times they are laid on a 
network of ticks and form the 
huts, which are round and 
about four feet high, with thin 
rope hanging for doorways. The 
water receptacles are made of 
wood, and vary from the large 
shallow pans from which the 
stock drink to cup-shaped and 
long slender vessels. A camel 
carries four water containers 
on trek, and these are black 
in colour, about two feet high 
by one and a half in circum- 
ference at the top, tapering 
down to nine inches. 

The wells also vary greatly 
in construction and shape. One 
I saw had two large trees 
growing out of the centre with 
their roots fully twenty-five 
feet below ground-level. This 
well had a tank half-way up 
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into which water was tipped 
and then passed up from hand 
to hand. The lower portion 
was extremely narrow, little 
wider than a man, and a chain 
of eighteen people was needed 
to keep the supply going, 
Another one led down into the 
bowels of the earth at an angle 
of forty-five degrees. One thing 
they all had in common, a 
strong odour of sulphur; it is 
not uncommon for people to be 
gassed at the bottom. 

Throughout the Wajir area 
water seems to be found only 
in limestone formations; some 
of the wells contain vast quan- 
tities of water, and it is believed 
that it all comes from the 
Abyssinian escarpment over a 
hundred miles away. 

The life of these people is 
hard from birth to death. When 
they are buried, and around 
the graves are built stout palli- 
sades of thorn branches, which 
are meticulously kept up to 
prevent any animal from dis- 
turbing the grave, a sort of 
stile is left so that relatives 
may get inside to effect repairs 
from both sides. Esa rather 
implied that the larger and 
higher pallisades were built 
round the wealthier and more 
important people as in the 
days of the Pyramids and the 
Pharaohs. It would seem that 
with all races the harder the 
life of the inhabitants the kinder 
they are to passing strangers ; 
at least that has been my 
experience throughout large 
tracts of Africa. The stock of 
these Somalis appeared in the 
main to be in excellent con- 
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dition in spite of long treks to 
water and sparseness of grazing. 
Around El Wak there are 
twenty-two wells on our side. 

Next morning I decided that 
the frontier deserved a foot 
patrol. It is seldom that duty 
and pleasure dovetail, but in 
this case they did; both when 
hunting lesser kudu and also 
when trying to discover if any- 
thing untoward might be 
happening around the border, 
silence is golden. I found 
fresh footmarks where we had 
left the lorry the previous after- 
noon. Esa told me the hob- 
nailed boot-marks had been 
made by the Italian Tribal 
Police known as Banda. There 
were reputed to be three hun- 
dred in the area, and on the 
whole they are known as an 
ill-disciplined crew prone to 
meander about on our side; 
these gentry are armed, but 
are seldom considered danger- 
ous provided they aim at you, 
since marksmanship is not their 
strong suit. In two hours I 
confirmed that the reports we 
had received were accurate in 
some parts, but I only saw two 
female kudu and the hind 
portions of one male disappear- 
ing at speed. The field of 
vision averaged about fifty 
yards, and the habit of kudu 
is to stand still under a bush 
with which they blend perfectly. 

On my return I found D. 
gazing lovingly at the boring 
machine. He assured me he 
might make an offer for it 
and tow it the four hundred 
miles to Nanyuki, preparatory 
to railing it to Machakos where 
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his father had a farm. He was 
longing to return to his job of 
Agricultural Officer in the 
Ukamba reserve, where his main 
work was to make dams and 
terraces and plant up with 
grass the terribly eroded hills ; 
and to try and convince the 
Akamba of the sense of de- 
stocking—a well-nigh impossible 
task. 

We considered that our news, 
such as it was, would be of 
most use if received in Wajir 
as soon as possible; so we left 
at 10 A.M. Had we stayed on 
we might have got more infor- 
mation about Mandera, but 
it too was sure to be uncon- 
firmed and to be several days 
old. Convoys of lorries were 
pouring into Wajir when we 
got there about 5 p.m. Fifty 
police and the D.O.’s of Moyale 
and Mandera had just arrived, 
and more troops were due later. 
The Kenya Government had 
first had to notify Addis Abbaba 
that we were reoccupying the 
two posts. As N.’s house was 
overflowing, the Doctor had 
the joy of giving us house-room, 
and we settled into his court- 
yard. Both the Mandera and 
the Moyale pairs of scouts, 
besides our chief, had already 
gone to investigate Moyale. D., 
who has a strong aversion to 
putting pen to paper, was 
delighted that I was willing to 
do our report, and N. was glad 
that I could type, for this 
would save his overworked 
clerk; and I was led firmly 
to the office machine. 

Our next patrol was to a 
place called Dif, exactly a 
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hundred miles away and seventy 
from water. The usual observa- 
tions were required, plus a 
road report, for no white man 
had been there for a long time. 
We went in D.’s car, so had 
to cut kit to a minimum. We 
were to be ‘rescued’ if not 
back in forty-eight hours, yet 
even so took twenty gallons 
of water; one more than Fupi 
and I carried at any time during 
our trip across the Sahara. 

Twenty-five miles out one 
comes to a place called El Tulli, 
on the track to which the sand 
is on the heavy side, although 
it is never really bad. El Tulli 
consists of a few wells whose 
effluvia are even stronger than 
those of El Wak. We drove 
until we had covered seventy 
miles. The night drive in that 
nearly perfect temperature was 
very enjoyable, and sleeping 
out in such a climate is a joy 
that cannot be beaten. I was 
awakened a little before dawn 
by the familiar, and, to my 
mind, delightful sound of a 
pair of lions grunting some four 
miles off. 

We reached Dif just before 
9 AM.; it consists of a small 
dilapidated cement beacon and 
four pieces of firewood laid 
carefully across the road where 
it crosses the boundary. There 
were no signs of Banda, and 
throughout the trip we had 
seen no human being and not 
even any recent camel tracks. 
On our return we met half a 
dozen oryx and all the way 
vulturine guinea fowl, excellent 
for the pot. What was interest- 
ing me was how these animals 
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existed without water. sa, 
who had camel-trekked all over 
the countryside, assured me 
there was no water anywhere 
near on our side, nor on the 
Italian. I knew that oryx in 
the Saharan and Libyan Deserts 
can exist without drinking, but 
lions and rhino need liquid 
regularly. Captain L. had told 
me that lion often lived great 
distances from water, but that 
they killed camels on their 
way back from wells and drank 
from them. But here there 
were none. They could not 
obtain much moisture from the 
intestines of the beasts they 
killed. Moreover, Master Rhino 
likes his daily drink, and is 
remarkably conservative about 
the place and time for it. 
There were a few sansivera 
plants about, but on the other 
hand there were several rhino. 
Numbers of bushes were up- 
rooted and their roots eaten 
right back, so presumably these 
gave the rhino all the liquid 
they needed, else there must 
surely be unknown water. 
Several trees I noticed had 
been almost ring barked ; again, 
I imagine, for moisture. There 
is a most attractive - looking 
shrub, red in colour, called the 
desert rose; the root of this 
is like an enormous bulb and 
it contains water, but I had only 
seen one or two. 

We were back within twenty- 
three hours. P. very kindly 
said we could use the Mess, 
where there were several Kenya 
Regiment people temporarily 
stationed at Wajir. The Man- 
dera scouts had returned from 
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Moyale, which had been thor- 
oughly wrecked and the D.C.’s 
office burnt; every chair and 
table had been smashed, every 
tin punctured, and every store 
looted. Our people, of course, 
said that the Banda had done 
it all, while they said that our 
own tribesmen had wrecked the 
boma. Much hard swearing 
would obviously take place 
when the unfortunate D.C. tried 
to discover the truth later on. 
One or two people were reported 
as having been killed, but the 
border in that region is always 
a trifle turbulent, and sudden 
death is not uncommon; for 
the Somalis and the Boran are 
prone to scrap with each other 
at any time. The Italian post 


is only four hundred yards 
away, and the officer in charge 
is a Captain Marconi, a nephew 
of the inventor, and by all 


accounts an excellent fellow. 
P., I could tell, was praying 
that he might still see some 
fighting; in his quiet way he 
was doing all that was necessary 
with perfect calmness and pre- 
cision. In any scrap one blow 
from him would be all that 
one would know about it; he 
is @ very powerful man, with 
the easy movements of a trained 
boxer. We were again staying 
with N., as were the Mandera 
scouts, who were off next day. 
N., one felt, was a little upset 
that his nice tidy boma was 
being disorganised; he was 
what is often called a ‘ typical 
bachelor,’ and very set in his 
ways. M., also a good boxer, 
appeared to be enjoying the 
unwonted social activity and 
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was full of fun. Everyone 
forgathered on the roof of 
his house each evening to hear 
the news, and after it, there in 
Wajir, one felt that the war 
was more unreal than ever. 
Captain L. was expected back 
the next afternoon, and we 
waited to see him before our 
next patrol to a spot called Wajir 
Bor, and on to the boundary, 
@® mere seventy miles in all. 
We hoped to find tribesmen 
around Wajir Bor, but they 
were few and far between, and 
their information was entirely 
negative. Next morning we 
got on to the camel-track for 
some miles and had to return. 
Esa Hadji said it went to the 
boundary also, but we were 
supposed to reconnoitre the 
‘road’ there. I was driving, 
and those thirty-three miles 
were about the most hair-raising 
that I have ever known. They 
took three hours and a quarter, 
and we boiled merrily most of 
the way. Someone, reputed to 
have been a white man, had 
cut a line on @ compass-bearing 
and just gone plumb along it ; 
that would not have been so 
bad, though it generally pays 
to wind a bit in Africa, had he 
taken the trouble to remove 
some of the stumps. He had 
made the track wide enough 
for four lorries abreast, but 
had merely cut the thousands 
of bushes and trees at axle 
height. The maze at Hampton 
Court was child’s play com- 
pared to dodging about on that 
nightmare track. And so many 
of the stumps had re-grown 
since his attentions to them ; 
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some contained just light bush, 
but many hid a solid stump and 
almost every one of the smaller 
ones was dagger-sharp and 
ideal for ripping covers. D., 
to my surprise, remained com- 
paratively calm, whereas had 
he sworn half as much about 
this road as he had about 
former scratches, he would have 
had my entire sympathy. When 
we reached the boundary I 
saw two young branches sticking 
limpet-like to one front tyre; 
by then the front axle was 
slightly bent, as was the tie- 
rod; the oil-sump and the 
petrol tank were well dented, 
while the battery had had a 
horrid jolt. We mended that 
cover, discovering five other 
punctures in it, and shade there 
was none. 

On the way back D. once 
or twice abandoned my tracks, 
and each time we hit hard on 
stumps. After a time we began 
to make a noise like a tractor, 
80 nothing would stop D. but 
he must make Salome her silent 
self again ; while he was doing 
this, another tyre died silently 
yet steadily. Inspection showed 
it was finished, and on went 
the spare; the other covers 
showed nasty-looking cuts all 
over the tread and side-walls. 
The only diversion was three 
lovely sleek - looking cheetah 
half-way back. 

With joy in our hearts we 
reached Wajir Bor, but it was 
devoid of even a camel, so we 
pushed on to El Tulli. Here I 
insisted on brewing tea. We 
were supposed to stay out 
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another night, but in view of 
the scarcity of tribesmen and 
the state of our tyres, we 
decided to return that night, 
For one thing the sand would 
be cool and thus easier on our 
feeble covers; and one more 
burst would make us immobile, 
and then we would have to be 
rescued and cause trouble to N. 
Half- way another tyre died 
suddenly, and we had eight 
holes to repair before we got 
going again. Just short of 
Wajir a small leopard barred 
our way for a2 moment. 

The G.O.C. East Africa flew 
up next day, and we met him 
for a few minutes. He was 
new to Kenya, but East Africa 
was lucky ; for he struck one as 
being a very human individual. 

The following day we set 
forth on another patrol, again 
largely into new country, which 
was pleasant. Owing to the 
wreckage of D.’s car, and par- 
ticularly his tyres, we again 
had a K.A.R. lorry. This 
time we luxuriated in six 
baramils of Wajir water. First 
we went to El Wak. The police 
post had been re-established, 
and the corporal told us that 
Mandera had also been well 
wrecked, but nothing had been 
burnt. Owing to the seating 
arrangements one of us had to 
travel on top. In some ways 
this was pleasing, for one saw 
more of the country ; but the 
sun and wind dried one’s face 
very effectively, and overhang- 
ing branches were apt to re- 
move topee or skin if one did 
not watch the road carefully. 
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We had been told to spend 
two days at El Wak, so I had 
two vain kudu hunts in the 
course of foot patrols. The 
following morning I heard one 
barking near camp and got 
him. Kudu hunting in that 
part seemed to be a case of 
‘keeping on a-keeping on.’ One 
might ‘find’ in the first half 
hour, or one might easily 
take days. They are about 
the size of a bushbuck with 
that antelope’s white bushy 
underpart to the tail. They 
have eleven white stripes on 
grey bodies, and their necks 
are entirely smooth, whereas 
a bushbuck has only a smooth 
ring. The horns are spiral, 
and an average head runs round 
about thirty inches. 

Our patrol was a circular 
tour past places called Tak 
Abba and Buna on the Moyale- 
Wajir road. From El Wak to 
Buna @ road report was needed, 
for no one had used it for 
a long time. Esa, for once, 
did not know the way, and 
was keen to take a guide; as 
the man did not turn up at 
the stipulated time, I refused 
to wait for him. We lost the 
way twice, but never for long, 
and casts ahead on foot dis- 
covered it without undue 
trouble. Tak Abba consists of 
some hills, small rocky kopjes. 
From the map I hoped they 
might be big enough to contain 
Greater Kudu, but they were 
not suitable, being too low and 
too rocky; so the fact that 
we camped there did not avail 
me anything. We passed 
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through one terribly eroded 
belt of country. I wondered 
what had caused it; possibly 
overstocking in the distant past, 
though this seemed unlikely 
because of the lack of water ; 
maybe it was just wash off 
the small hills. On the way 
we saw fresh rhino and elephant 
tracks fully sixty miles from 
water. From El Wak to Buna 
we once more saw not a single 
human being, and no fresh 
camel tracks, the only sign of 
human activity being a small 
leopard trap we found on the 
road. Esa said leopards were 
trapped heavily and their skins 
sold across the frontier. We 
reached Buna about noon, and 
decided to go on the ninety 
miles to Wajir, just in time for a 
terrific party. 

Somewhat unexpectedly Wajir 
boasts a Yacht Club. On gala 
occasions flags are flown, a gun 
is fired, and a dinner party is 
given. The reason for this 
party was the passing through 
of the ‘ Officer in Charge’ who 
acts as Commodore. At the 
doctor’s we found our invitation 
saying that ‘an anti-cyclone 
was rapidly approaching and 
was expected to reach gale 
force directly over Wajir, and 
that all hands were required 
at 8 p.m.” The Commodore, 
W., has spent seventeen years 
in the N.F.D., and he is a very 
charming man. We eventually 
sat down to dinner seventeen 
strong; even Whiskey W. had 
managed to appear from Habas- 
wein. I have always been 
interested in human nature, 
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and before and around me sat 
plenty of variety. To my mind, 
interest lies not in what people 
do, or have done, but why. In 
a place like Wajir during peace- 
time the few habitués live 
unnatural and isolated lives, 
and it is astounding how under 
such conditions minor petty 
things can arouse homicidal 
tendencies. Therefore, the cus- 
tom of Wajir is very sound. 
M.’s roof is the meeting-place, 
and to it each man takes his 
own drink; if he desires to 
save, he can drink limejuice ; 
if he wants, he can drink hard. 
This is undoubtedly a far 
sounder arrangement than meet- 
ings at different houses where 
drinks are stood. No one at 
Wajir considers the feelings of 
the next man; if two happen 
to be living together one never 
waits dinner for the other, and 
thus neither can ever feel 
‘ martyred.’ 

The following day, N., who 
was still very overworked, 
initiated me in the intricacies 
of coding and decoding. To 
my joy my camera and Sahara 
clothes turned up that evening. 
The latter are worn by the 
inilitary and the civil through- 
out the Sahara. The trousers 
are yards wide and taper down 
only at the ankles. The great 
point about them is that they 
are infinitely cooler than ordin- 
ary trousers or shorts, first 
because they allow air to cir- 
culate freely, and second because 
the skin of one leg does not 
come in contact with that of 
the other, and so sweating is 








obviated. P. asked me not to 
wear them in Wajir because 
they demoralised his troops, 
who, he said, were very touchy 
about kit worn by white people. 

The chances of Italy depart- 
ing from neutrality now seemed 
slight, and consequently we 
were beginning to feel somewhat 
superfluous. There was no 
military information to be 
obtained, since all was reported 
quiet. We had given the civil 
some useful knowledge, but 
could hardly continue to do so. 
Our consolation was that we 
had a larger area to patrol, 
with slightly more variety, than 
either the Moyale or the Man- 
dera pairs, who had, the latter 
one road, and the former two 
roads on which to trundle. 
D. was far from fit; it seemed 
Wajir water and he did not 
agree, and he was keener than 
ever to get away. We had 
been told to order stores for 
three months, which looked as 
though we were going to be 
kept on. Of course Kenya 
could not, at that stage, take 
much for granted regarding our 
neighbour’s neutrality, but to 
my mind our presence would 
soon be a waste of public 
money. What irritated me was 
that Fupi was having the poor 
time while we ‘played at 
soldiers,’ as she accurately put 
it. She was having great diffi- 
culty in feeding ‘ Romeo’ and 
‘ Juliet,’ our tame lions, owing 
to the scarcity of game; 4 
farm on which we used to shoot 
being also devoid of game. 
Personally I felt that in a week 
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or two I should be of far more 
value on the farm than con- 
tinuing to burn Government 
petrol. 

In between patrols we merely 
passed the day as best we could ; 
fortunately there was plenty of 
reading available, and I was a 
long way short of exhausting 
the lives and characteristics of 
the changing inhabitants. Came 
a very hush-hush pair, fright- 
fully secret about a railway to 
Wajir. They had refused to 
talk to anyone on the way up ; 
very noble of them, but the 
effect was rather spoilt by two 
lorries following them plastered 
on their sides Kenya and 
Uganda Railways and Harbours, 
telling plainly of their mission. 
Other visitors were a party of 
the Tanganyika Survey, who 
had the doubtful pleasure of 
making @ road survey over the 
whole of the roads with a three- 
hundred - foot tape measure ; 
and half of them had no native 
driver, so, during their work, 
their transport was not of great 
help to them. 

I felt sorry for P. and M., 
who daily saw their chances of 
any fighting diminishing. Both, 
being keen soldiers, were pant- 
ing to be back with their 
regiments already in France. 
In Kenya the number of second 
lieutenants and full-blown ser- 
geants, with no qualifications, 
was all wrong. D. was often 
in minor trouble, saluting in 
the wrong place and at the 
wrong time, and omitting to do 
80 when he should. From my 
vague recollections of my own 
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cadet days at Quetta at the 
end of the last war, I tried to 
assist him—and I praised Allah 
that I had not made the Army 
my career; for I would, I 
knew, always have been in 
trouble. 

Our next trip sounded prom- 
ising; down to Dif again, up 
along the border all the way 
to El Wak, and back again. I 
liked the Dif patrol because of 
the game; along the border 
was new country, and one might 
at last see one of the famous 
Banda, while we regarded El 
Wak as our summer residence. 

Our first night out again pro- 
duced a nice lion concert. Next 
morning’s excitement was a 
large and friendly tortoise 
ambling gently along on a 
patrol of his own. D. then 
slew some vulturine guinea- 
fowl; so on this trip we would 
live well. Those vulture-headed 
beautiful-bodied birds are much 
better behaved than the com- 
mon speckled variety, being 
less inclined to run for miles, 
and more prone to get up 
comfortably within, instead of 
well out of range. Their blue 
shot-silk breasts and purple- 
tinged wings are very lovely in 
contrast with the horrible head 
with its tuft of brown fur on 
top of the back of the otherwise 
bare necks. Later on we again 
met the oryx, and I downed 
one for the benefit of Esa, the 
driver, and the cook. A mile 
farther on two cheetah sprawled 
across the road. Dif obviously 
had not been visited by a soul 
since our last trip. The 
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boundary line proved on the 
whole well kept and quite un- 
mistakable. Esa had cut it 
eight years previously, and he 
had made a really good job 
of it, leaving no stumps and 
clearing away all overhanging 
branches, so that sitting aloft 
was less exacting. For a 
hundred and twenty miles it 
goes straight through country 
devoid of interest, the only 
creatures who did not respect 
the efforts of the boundary 
commission being the termites 
and rhino. The latter are 
completely undisturbed at the 
possibility of ‘internment for 
the duration’; for they root 
away on either side with utter 
indifference. The termite hills 
are astonishing in their shapes. 
Some of the towers are twenty 
feet high ; they vary in colour 
with the soil from grey, red, 
to sand colour; some look 
like giant toothpicks, others 
like fat Corona Coronas, while 
numbers resemble Cleopatra’s 
Needle ; a few groups are more 
like a collection of miniature 
factory chimneys. Plenty of 
them are guilty of ‘ encircle- 
ment,’ entirely enveloping a tree 
or bush, which in due course is 
strangled and dies, providing 
further sustenance and building 
material for these perfect 
examples of the Communistic 
State. 

In two places, the El Wak 
end, we had been told that we 
might not be able to continue, 
because the road on our side 
was believed to be very bad, 
while that on the Italian was 
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supposed to be good; and the 
actual boundary was considered 
impassable. In fact the devia- 
tions on our side were not at 
all bad, and might be described 
as ‘ eight-mile-an-hour roads.” 
These two deviations were 
caused by the only two hills 
for miles, and I believe one 
could have driven up both. 
Again our trip was not entirely 
valueless, because we discovered 
that the maps were wrong; 
the southern deviation being 
marked as long and the northern 
short, whereas the opposite was 
the case. It is always rather 
satisfying to find someone else 
has made an error. After a 
hundred miles we met a Somali 
woman from the Italian side 
who told us that the Banda 
never did any patrolling from 
their post, preferring to emulate 
broody hens, though what they 
expected to hatch was wrapped 
in mystery. So once more we 
got back to El Wak after 
glimpsing the Italian post a 
few hundred yards off the actual 
line. 

On the trip I managed to 
photograph all that I wanted, 
and got back to our ‘ town 
residence’ quite satisfied. By 
then we had been allowed to 
occupy the guest-house, and 
no longer had to inflict ourselves 
on others. 

Even in Kenya very little 
is known about the N.F.D., 
and official policy seems rather 
to make a mystery where none 
exists. As I have tried to show, 
it is not everyman’s country, 
and officers of the K.A.R. 
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serving there receive two shill- 
ings a day extra—this was 
carefully withheld from us. The 
great loneliness is too much 
for some natures; there have 
been cases where it was neces- 
sary to remove civil officers in 
a hurry. On one occasion 
action was delayed too long 
and in another the man was 
transferred only just in time. 
Our chief spent the whole of 
the last war at Wajir without 
relief and without harm to 
himself. In a land like that 
it is wrong to make hard and 
fast rules about length of tours. 
People in Nairobi, who have 
often never paid even a visit 
to the north, do not appreciate 
conditions, and are too apt to 
abide by regulations ; but since 
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the cases mentioned they move 
a man fast enough today. Most 
of the D.C.’s and police officers 
manage to get out on safari 
regularly each month, and these 
trips are not only of value in 
regard to their work, but to 
themselves; for it makes a 
break. If a man is interested 
in game, shooting, photography, 
or some aspect of a certain tribe, 
so much the better for his 
mental wellbeing. 

There was talk of our doing 
patrols on camels once the 
rains broke, but to me this 
would be no novelty, and it 
seemed that we were to travel 
*‘ round about, and round about, 
and round about again’ for 
many, Many moons, gathering 
nil reports. 














INCIDENT. 


BY FRANCIS HAYLEY BELL. 


Ir was midnight when the 
Japanese chose to move. 
Packed standing, rifle in hand, 
forty to each open motor truck, 
the round, expressionless re- 
duplicate faces distinct in the 
glare of their petroleum flares, 
they converged slowly by 
parallel roads from Hongkew 
upon the Chapei and Paoshan 
districts—towards the railway 
—through streets shuttered and 
empty. Significantly empty 
indeed for such a moment. 
Now the part of Shanghai that 
is foreign-controlled ends and 
‘Chinese’ Shanghai begins at 
an open square or boulevard, 
on the other side of which lie 
the railway terminus from Nan- 
king and the north, the gloom 
of broad sidings and yards, 
the level crossing and the single 
line continuing down to the 
Woosung forts fifteen miles 
away. An obscure and threat- 
ening environment in such con- 
ditions. Sailors and marines 
only, the Japanese would be 
under - officered, unpractised, 
for street fighting by night. 
Their disposition argues that 
they expected none. Arrived 
in sight of the station, Chinese 
patrols were met with and shots 
exchanged. By a loopholed 
redoubt, built by the inter- 
national municipality to mark 
the foreign settlement’s boun- 
dary, larger parties were en- 
countered. A trumpet sounded 


a sudden call and machine-gun 
fire opened from some hidden 
point. A dozen fell killed, and 
five times a8 many wounded. 
Confused ffighting ensued. 
Snipers harassed from windows 
and roofs; and then came 
shells ; shells, point-blank from 
an armoured train standing up 
the line. Throughout the night 
the Japanese attacked, but were 
unable to effect any footing in 
the station that was clearly 
held by a large force. Their 
own movement and their com- 
munication between columns 
was broken by houses and 
shops that had first to be 
dealt with. Those found open 
were regarded as containing 
snipers; those shut and silent 
were banged open as being the 
more suspicious for that. Fires 
broke out. And all around the 
panic and the trampling grew. 
The dark lanes and fetid, narrow 
alleyways that ran back from 
swarming tenements were 
choked with a _ struggling, 
demented flood. When morning 
brought at least the relief of 
light many dead strewed the 
streets, the houses for far around 
stood deserted. Upon the 
border line of the foreign and 
native areas a Chinese trum- 
peter, his rifle gripped in one 
out-thrown hand, the trumpet, 
that had sounded his challenge 
and defiance, in the other, lay 
where he was the first to fall, 
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until the end of this, the first 
incident. The Japanese stood 
held as the result of the night’s 
work; they entrenched them- 
selves in the roads and houses 
and across the Woosung line ; 
and from that hour until five 
weeks later when, with some 
fifteen thousand soldiers from 
Japan they achieved an ad- 
vance, they remained where 
they had been stopped on the 
first night. 

The morning brought aero- 
planes from the Japanese war- 
ships. 

There is something peculiarly 
hellish in bombing from the 
air to which no resistance has 
been prepared or is possible. 
Five hovering birds in perfect 
formation and symmetry wheel 
slowly overhead. Musing. They 
take their time. There is no 
Nothing can harm 
nothing can escape 


hurry. 
them ; 
them. At last five tiny arrow- 
head shapes drop from them, 
turn over and over in the air, 


steady themselves. Down... 
down, till they disappear below 
the roof-line of vision. A long 
time seems to elapse, the 
nerves bracing for it: the 
roar of the explosion, crash 
of tiles, glass roofs, iron; the 
thundering roll of sprawling 
brickwork ; the sense of utter 
disintegration. Then momen- 
tary silence again. The slow 
uprising gasp of dark yellow 
dust-smoke. 

From the margins of their 
perimeter the Western nations 
under arms look on glumly ; 
@ little embarrassed, a little 
perplexed, at finding themselves 
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in @ situation that seems some- 
thing more than armed neu- 
trality, a little less than sym- 
pathy. Highlanders and a 
county regiment; the colonial 
battalions and matelots of 
France; Italian SBersaglieri ; 
Marines from the United States. 
Four-square in readiness for 
defence they stand, as those in 
laager against a common enemy. 
But which? Then, this is not a 
war, therefore no attachés may 
be sent, no officer follow the 
fighting. Little is known of 
what is occurring. The Munici- 
pal Council, government of 
international Shanghai, finds no 
need for more than exchange 
of communications with their 
opposite number, the ‘ mayor’ 
of Chinese Shanghai, who it 
happens lives secure and handy 
within the settlement area, but 
is, in fact, little in touch with 
his military authorities and 
their aims. International con- 
suls maintain the detached and 
semi-diplomatic attitude of their 
tradition in China. Even the 
Press does not attempt the 
unknown: no reporter has 
the initiative to approach the 
Chinese side. After the many 
thousands of native refugees of 
the first night of terror have 
crowded into the settlement 
districts the line closes once 
and for all. Shanghai, like the 
Canton concessions a few years 
before, becomes a closed fort. 
We wait for something to 
turn up. 

Five days of this had passed. 
The affair had grown to some- 
thing of a real war; what 
other word, even in these days, 
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comprehends the landing of 
whole divisions, the bombarding 
of the Woosung and of the 
Lion Hill forts at Nanking by 
warships, the removal of the 
capital to Loyang in the centre 
of China to be out of reach ? 
In Chapei a score of fires were 
now burning, the Japanese 
bombers dropping down through 
a ceiling of smoke to search 
the rubble of the railway station 
and surrounding streets with 
machine - gun fire. But still 
there was no advance. The 
Nineteenth Route Army, old 
acquaintances of days of the 
Whampoa Military Academy in 
1925, said now to be forty 
thousand strong, declare them- 
selves ready to fight to the 
last man. Will the Central 
Government support them? 
Chiang Kai-shek is said to 
have 50,000 men and four 
squadrons of aeroplanes at 
Soochow, only sixty miles 
behind. But who shall fathom 
the internal politics of the 
Chinese ! 

As @ supernumerary intelli- 
gence officer attached to the 
staff of the British brigade 
commander, and with permis- 
sion to act on my own judgment 
(and at my own responsibility), 
I—an independent passer-by at 
Shanghai at the time—at length 
found opportunity to cross over 
to the Chinese lines. Before 
doing so I had already been 
able to see something of the 
battle from the Japanese posi- 
tions: an experience of seeing 
both sides of a war that is, 
perhaps, unique. 

I crawled through and over 
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forlorn, deserted houses, pun- 
gent still of sudden panic; 
vivid with the sense of hastily 
snatched valuables, of headlong 
flight. In the streets below, 
the Light Horse and Shanghai 
Scottish were holding all 
entrances to the settlement 
from the _ station square, 
Shanghai had thrust the volun- 
teers in, next in line to the 
Japanese, and barred their way 
to a lateral movement along 
the border that could not fail 
to involve the crowded foreign 
quarter in a cross-fire. 

The defending line of the 
Chinese was already established 
in and under houses. There 
was no approaching that. At 
the corner of the square where 
the opposing lines converged, 
a salient that had already 
earned among the onlooking 


British the name of Windy 


Corner, ‘Charlie Chan’ and 
his machine-gun band kept up 
a@ ceaseless stutter of defiance 
across the body of the trumpeter. 
The Japanese barricades showed 
@ hundred yards distant across 
the streets, but might be up 
to who knows what behind the 
expressionless faces of those 
houses. What would be the 
Chinese equivalent for Ils ne 
passeront pas! Through still, 
listening shops and empty alley- 
ways I came out, noisily and 
conspicuously of intention, on to 
the Chinese second-line trench 
across the square. 

Luckily the officer in the 
trench was a Northerner, speak- 
ing the Chinese that I knew, 
and establishing my bona fides 
turned out to be easier than I 
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had expected. First assuring 
himself that I was unarmed, 
he permitted me, after a quarter 
of an hour’s conversation, to 
pass on my way into the railway 
station, only warning me that 
upon the sound of aircraft 
returning I must immediately 
leave and be sure in no 
way to attract attention. He 
questioned me in sonorous 
Pekingese why were the Japan- 
ese permitted to use the foreign 
settlements as a base from 
which to attack the Chinese, 
and why the British and volun- 
teers were drawn up together 
with them in battle array 
against the Chinese. He was 
clearly addressing himself 
largely to his platoon, and 
expected no reply from me; 
so, through the station, a 
shambles of fallen masonry, 
crumbled glass, and shell-holes, 
I went. I made my way across 
the open of the rails northwards 
in some trepidation lest I should 
be held up by one side or hit 
from the other by the bullets 
that mewed their way down the 
line. Walking very slowly, 
since there is a strange attrac- 
tion to fire at a running man, I 
crossed the wilderness of rails. 
First the shiny, much-used ones ; 
then the more rusty ones ; last 
the welcome grass-grown ones 
under the shadow of a high 
wall, up and over which, with 
the aid of a loose sleeper, I 
clambered and dropped into a 
Chinese street the other side. 
The Great Eastern Library 
and the Commercial Press were 
burning fiercely close by, floors 
crashing through to hurricanes 


of sparks and dense smoke that 
crawled heavily and dauntingly 
along the ground. Machine- 
gun fire was being exchanged 
at these points from fear of 
attack under this cover. Yet, 
on the whole, such people as 
were about seemed unafraid. 
Dictators and general staffs 
must revise their estimation 
of the effect of aerial bombing 
upon the human spirit. In 
the middle of the road into 
which I had descended a grand- 
mother was cuffing a tiny boy 
for trying to dig at the pro- 
truding vane of a half-buried 
unexploded bomb. At the side 
of the street the rest of the 
large family lounged unper- 
turbed and politely directed 
me to the firing line. Along 
the parapet of the second line 
young girls were busily filling 
tins and rice-bowls with grain 
from holes they had poked in 
the parapet! This had been 
constructed of bags of rice 
hastily dragged from ware- 
houses around; the breast- 
work was palpably sinking and 
would soon give no protection 
at all. A ration party was hee- 
hawing at the top of their 
voices up to the front line, 
each pair bearing a large 
cauldron of boiled rice. All, 
troops and onlookers alike, 
seemed unruffled at the ap- 
proaching roar from the cluster 
of hell-crows as the Japanese 
aircraft returned for the noon 
hate. 

But they roared over, bent 
upon other destruction farther 
behind us, and I resumed my 
prowl, anxious to trace the 
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exact lie of the defence line 
out towards Kiangwan race- 
course. Near the ‘Door of 
Hope’ and the Isolation 
Hospital a fierce exchange of 
fire was in progress across the 
tactical point of a stone camel- 
backed bridge over the filthiest 
of creeks. Beyond this I came 
upon the English missionary 
outpost church of St Paul, its 
abandoned schools and dwell- 
ings now crowded with Canton- 
ese wounded. A _ shell had 
just gone through the roof of 
the church, and everything 
inside was a mess of fallen 
tiles and dirt except where on 
the lectern the great Chinese 
Bible lay open and untouched. 
Beyond the mission and a 
small market square, upon the 
stone tables of which numbers 
of the killed had been laid to 
await burial, the houses thinned 


to fields and waste ground, 
very depressing and unhealthy- 
looking. I trudged on, intent 
on finding where the flank of 
this queer defence lay, and 
whether it went on into the 


country. More and more 
deserted it became. Occasional 
crumps were falling near a 
group of half-destroyed factory 
buildings far ahead upon the 
Chungshan road that encircles 
Shanghai on its way to 
Woosung. 

Suddenly I realised myself 
to be in very real danger— 
danger of something infinitely 
worse than being under the 
heaviest of shell-fire. Such huts 
and lean-to shanties as lay 
here and there had appeared to 
be deserted ; but between some 
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of them I presently noticed a 
figure or two flitting swiftly. 
Looking behind me, I again 
saw shadowy forms slipping 
from one cover to another; 
on my right more shapes were 
creeping. And I was aware 
that I was being systematically 
stalked and surrounded by those 
loathsome sub-human_ beggar- 
folk, the nearly naked grey 
cadavers that haunt the out- 
skirts of the native cities like 
the lepers of the Bible, living 
upon and actually in burrows 
in the garbage heaps. At a 
moment and a spot like this 
they would not think twice of 
killing anyone for the boots 
and clothing he wore. The 
thought of being pulled to 
pieces by such horrors... The 
side towards Shanghai still 
showed none of the creatures ; 
they were moving swiftly to 
close the gap. I turned and 
ran for my life. No one can 
ever have been more glad to 
reach the friendly atmosphere 
of the fighting line. 

Up to the present I had not 
encountered any officers, and 
being so far without visible 
authority for being where I 
was, I had been glad enough 
not to have to face a questioning 
probably in dialects which I 
did not speak. Back to the 
line again now, at a corner of 
the Paohsilu, I had to make 
hurried search for refuge from 
a burst of machine-gun fire 
along the street. I ran down 
into a shop built below the 
level of the road. Far gone 
now by shell-fire and looting, 
it had been a barber’s shop 
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on the European model. Before 
shattered mirrors and basins 
there reclined in the familiar 
parber’s chairs a line, appar- 
ently of officers, their mouths 
in a ridiculous conformity wide 
open, their heads lolling back. 
They seemed to be waiting for 
a shave. I was turning to go, 
in fear of complications, when 
the nearest, without appearing 
to have opened his eyes, spoke, 
and in English. 

“You looking for some- 
thing?’ he asked, his note 
rising curiously at the end of 
the sentence, the eyes in his 
fat face seeming still to be shut. 

I came up to his chair, 
crunching on broken glass. 
None of the other customers 
moved. 

“How do you do. Are you 
an officer? ’? and I gave him 
some account for my presence 
in Chapei and asked if he 
would direct me to some head- 
quarters where I might regu- 
larise my being there. 

He sat up; a short, burly 
man, smooth-faced and entirely 
expressionless. He might have 
been manager of a bank, or 
head boy at the club; any- 
thing, perhaps, but what he 
was. He wore the dark 
buttoned-up tunic affected by 
Sun Yat-sen’s followers: a kind 
of uniform of the revolution, 
something like a too - small 
Norfolk jacket; under that, 
loose trousers tucked into jack- 
boots. He had a soft black 
hat; a steel helmet of the 
British pattern was hitched 
on to a pair of field-glasses 
slung across his body; and 
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something like a mauser pistol 
bulged under everything. There 
came back to memory some- 
thing of Canton of 1925 and 
1926; of the Strikers; of the 
Russians. Things we have for- 
gotten today; an atmosphere 
lost except to a few who 
knew it. 

He got slowly out of his chair 
and we went up on to the road 
together. In my mind’s eye 
that vista of upturned faces 
lies there still—waiting for a 
barber’s brush. We exchanged 
cards. Colonel Oong was, he 
told me, in charge of supplies 
and transport. That was all 
I could learn of him. In return 
I underwent a searching fire of 
questioning in the extreme of 
economy in words. “ Staff?” 
— “ Authority ; papers ? ’? — 
“‘ Sketching ? ’»—‘* Armed ? ”— 
with no more than a nod after 
each reply. Then we turned 
and walked up the road with 
our backs to the defence line. 
I asked him if he would take 
me to headquarters. His reply 
was, ‘ Will you take me in to 
Shanghai?” To this I was 
forced to say that the perimeter 
was, so far, closed to Chinese 
military. He said nothing and 
the silence seemed, humiliat- 
ingly, sufficient. Presently he 
inquired about the number of 
European troops garrisoning 
Shanghai, which, on the whole, 
I did not feel I could tell 
him. Again, later, he ques- 
tioned me on the position 
and numbers of the Japanese, 
but, of course, I would say 
nothing. Once more silence 
for some hundreds of paces. 
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The position, on consideration, 
did seem a little one-sided. 
And I could not make him 
out. Once I used the expression 
the enemy in speaking of the 
Japanese. With a bland rising 
inflexion on the word he in- 
dicated to me that he did not 
know to whom I was referring. 
He was not in any sort of 
military uniform. We passed 
many soldiers and, now, not a 
few officers ; but after a glance 
at him, none took any notice 
of us. We walked for a long 
time and dusk was falling. 
We came to more inhabited, 
though darkened, streets, and 
passed through crowds of 
muttering natives that stood 
watching the crimsoned sky 
to the north where villages 
were blazing in the country. 
Then over the railway line 
once more—this time far up 


the double track to Nanking— 
and so down to the silent, 


deserted Soochow Creek. It 
was neatly done. I had hoped 
he was leading me to his own 
quarters ; to some further intro- 
duction or information; and 
here, opposite us, was the 
American sector of the settle- 
ment defences—a narrow foot- 
bridge across the water ending 
at a high, spiked iron gate 
flanked with barbed wire and 
sandbag breastworks. But, 
after all, it was nearly dark 
and time that I did return. 
For some moments we stood 
there without speaking, and I 
groped for some way of gaining 
his help in future visits to the 
Chinese side. The darkening 
canyon of the Soochow water- 
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way, its cliff-like granaries and 
warehouses fading on either 
hand into wan, dusk-lit per- 
spective quite still of movement 
or sound, stirred one with that 
indefinable magnetism of China, 
the mother-country, wise in go 
many ways other than our own. 
Up there lay Soochow, of old 
Khitai, scarce changed from 
Marco Polo’s days: a serene 
contrast to this Western growth. 
There lay the Great Lake, the 
vast reaches of the Grand Canal ; 
a thousand ancient walled cities. 
The other way, the sea and 
Japan, as old and once as 
peaceful; now at the door 
with her warships, her aircraft, 
and her tanks. What had 
we awakened in the LEHast? 
What, after all, had Western 
civilisation brought to these 
old lands ? 

Oong was speaking, as though 
in continuation of my own 
thought. 

“ There,’”’ he was saying, “ is 
your settlement, or concession, 
or—ah—perimeter ; and I will 
leave you here. Good-night. 
But you will come again.”’ And 
he was gone. 

I had almost started to run 
after him. The man stirred my 
interest strangely. But a loud 
challenge came from the other 
side of the water, and I walked 
across the narrow bridge, my 
hands held out empty on either 
side. At the iron gate I waited 
while an officer was fetched to 
whom I could account for 
myself. And then up, over the 
high iron spikes, and so to find 
my brigadier. 

I had little enough to tell. 
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Yet it seemed to me that I had 
learned much since the morning. 


One day, after two or three 
such visits to the so-to-speak 
town front without again meet- 
ing Colonel Oong, I took my 
car out through the British 
posts—Argylls and Lincolns— 
behind the settlement and 
worked round to the fighting 
area by way of the Chungshan 
road, mentioned before, in 
another attempt to see how 
far northward the opposing lines 
extended into the country. 
Difficulties of getting through 
were quaintly overcome. I 
came upon numbers of Chinese 
soldiers straggling along towards 
the line. They all wanted a 
lift—what soldier does not ?— 
and I adopted the plan of 
taking up two or three a side 
on the running-boards. It was 
a great success. Putting on 
speed, in spite of the condition 
of the road, I careered along 
in the approved Chinese official 
manner, passing several posts 
that tried in a half-hearted way 
to halt us. My escort, crowding 
both sides of the coupé as well 
as seated in the rumble, served 
the purpose of at once hiding 
very effectually who was in the 
car and giving the whole turn- 
out the air of being the equipage 
of someone in high authority 
to be thus possessed (as is 
quite usual with military 
officials in China) of a force 
lining the sides. In this way 
we got through to such a 
depth that I felt I might be 
taken for granted and not 
bothered. But I fear that, 


dense to their outcries at both 
windows, I stupidly carried my 
brave fellows rather beyond 
the points at which they had 
proposed to descend. 

After this small skylark one 
proceeded with confidence ; and 
great the relief to be in the 
open after the squalor and 
desolation of the ruined town. 
The country round lay flat and 
winter-bare to the horizon ; 
brown with the last ragged 
stalks of the cotton and with 
the dreary ploughland of un- 
planted padi. In half a dozen 
places villages were going up 
in plumes of inky smoke: tran- 
quil bamboo - groved hamlets 
through which we have clattered 
with the Hunt time and again. 
Between bouts at the Woosung 
forts the enemy’s howitzers 
shelled the country far and 
wide. 

There are only two roads 
out of Shanghai, both opened 
in years quite recent in the 
century of foreign settlement : 
one southward to Hangchow ; 
the other, upon which I 
now was, to the small market 
town of Lou Wu on the 
bank of the Yangtze, thirty 
miles north of Shanghai. It 
was here that an invading 
force might be expected to 
try and effect a landing to 
turn the Chinese left and cut 
off Shanghai from the hinter- 
land; and this the Japanese 
finally did in both ‘ incidents.’ 
But at this stage of the affair 
they were having no greater 
success in the open country 
than in the street fighting of 
Chapei, and the Lou Wu road 
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The position, on consideration, 
did seem a little one-sided. 
And I could not make him 
out. Once I used the expression 
the enemy in speaking of the 
Japanese. With a bland rising 
inflexion on the word he in- 
dicated to me that he did not 
know to whom I was referring. 
He was not in any sort of 
military uniform. We passed 
many soldiers and, now, not a 
few officers ; but after a glance 
at him, none took any notice 
of us. We walked for a long 
time and dusk was falling. 
We came to more inhabited, 
though darkened, streets, and 
passed through crowds of 
muttering natives that stood 
watching the crimsoned sky 
to the north where villages 
were blazing in the country. 
Then over the railway line 
once more—this time far up 
the double track to Nanking— 
and so down to the silent, 
deserted Soochow Creek. It 
was neatly done. I had hoped 
he was leading me to his own 
quarters ; to some further intro- 
duction or information; and 
here, opposite us, was the 
American sector of the settle- 
ment defences—a narrow foot- 
bridge across the water ending 
at a high, spiked iron gate 
flanked with barbed wire and 
sandbag breastworks. But, 
after all, it was nearly dark 
and time that I did return. 
For some moments we stood 
there without speaking, and I 
groped for some way of gaining 
his help in future visits to the 
Chinese side. The darkening 
canyon of the Soochow water- 
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way, its cliff-like granaries and 
warehouses fading on either 
hand into wan, dusk-lit per. 
spective quite still of movement 
or sound, stirred one with that 
indefinable magnetism of China, 
the mother-country, wise in so 
many ways other than our own, 
Up there lay Soochow, of old 
Khitai, scarce changed from 
Marco Polo’s days: a serene 
contrast to this Western growth, 
There lay the Great Lake, the 
vast reaches of the Grand Canal; 
a thousand ancient walled cities, 
The other way, the sea and 
Japan, as old and once ag 
peaceful; now at the door 
with her warships, her aircraft, 
and her tanks. What had 
we awakened in the Last? 
What, after all, had Western 
civilisation brought to these 
old lands ? 

Oong was speaking, as though 
in continuation of my own 
thought. 

“ There,”’ he was saying, “ is 
your settlement, or concession, 
or—ah—perimeter ; and I will 
leave you here. Good-night. 
But you will come again.’”’ And 
he was gone. 

I had almost started to run 
after him. The man stirred my 
interest strangely. But a loud 
challenge came from the other 
side of the water, and I walked 
across the narrow bridge, my 
hands held out empty on either 
side. At the iron gate I waited 
while an officer was fetched to 
whom I could account for 
myself. And then up, over the 
high iron spikes, and so to find 
my brigadier. 

I had little enough to tell. 
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Yet it seemed to me that I had 
learned much since the morning. 


One day, after two or three 
such visits to the so-to-speak 
town front without again meet- 
ing Colonel Oong, I took my 
ear out through the British 
posts—Argylls and Lincolns— 
behind the settlement and 
worked round to the fighting 
area by way of the Chungshan 
road, mentioned before, in 
another attempt to see how 
far northward the opposing lines 
extended into the country. 
Difficulties of getting through 
were quaintly overcome. I 
came upon numbers of Chinese 
soldiers straggling along towards 
the line. They all wanted a 
litt—what soldier does not ?— 
and I adopted the plan of 
taking up two or three a side 
on the running-boards. It was 
a great success. Putting on 
speed, in spite of the condition 
of the road, I careered along 
in the approved Chinese official 
manner, passing several posts 
that tried in a half-hearted way 
to halt us. My escort, crowding 
both sides of the coupé as well 
as seated in the rumble, served 
the purpose of at once hiding 
very effectually who was in the 
car and giving the whole turn- 
out the air of being the equipage 
of someone in high authority 
to be thus possessed (as is 
quite usual with military 
officials in China) of a force 
lining the sides. In this way 
we got through to such a 
depth that I felt I might be 
taken for granted and not 
bothered. But I fear that, 
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dense to their outcries at both 
windows, I stupidly carried my 
brave fellows rather beyond 
the points at which they had 
proposed to descend. 

After this small skylark one 
proceeded with confidence ; and 
great the relief to be in the 
open after the squalor and 
desolation of the ruined town. 
The country round lay flat and 
winter-bare to the horizon; 
brown with the last ragged 
stalks of the cotton and with 
the dreary ploughland of un- 
planted padi. In half a dozen 
places villages were going up 
in plumes of inky smoke: tran- 
quil bamboo - groved hamlets 
through which we have clattered 
with the Hunt time and again. 
Between bouts at the Woosung 
forts the enemy’s howitzers 
shelled the country far and 
wide. 

There are only two roads 
out of Shanghai, both opened 
in years quite recent in the 
century of foreign settlement : 
one southward to Hangchow ; 
the other, upon which I 
now was, to the small market 
town of Lou Wu on the 
bank of the Yangtze, thirty 
miles north of Shanghai. It 
was here that an invading 
force might be expected to 
try and effect a landing to 
turn the Chinese left and cut 
off Shanghai from the hinter- 
land; and this the Japanese 
finally did in both ‘ incidents.’ 
But at this stage of the affair 
they were having no greater 
success in the open country 
than in the street fighting of 
Chapei, and the Lou Wu road 








and the river-landing were still 
well within the Chinese sphere. 

Some days before I had 
witnessed from the Japanese 
side an attack upon such ground, 
so familiar to Shanghai riding 
men. A soldier could hardly 
ask for better country for the 
defence. Graves of high-peaked 
grass-grown mounds, sometimes 
in lines of five or six, sometimes 
placed singly or in echelon 
that might have been designed 
for the purpose, were held by 
Chinese infantry and machine- 
gunners, in some cases actually 
dug into the tomb itself. 
Almost numberless and 380 
uniform in appearance and 
seeming inoffence, these mounds, 
connected by concealed com- 
munication trenches, offered 
perfect alternate positions for 
deadly enfilade. Then creeks 
and waterways of varying width, 
from mere ditches to small 
rivers and considerable lagoons, 
cross and double, often all but 
invisible (as well the rider 
knows) until you are upon 
them. The Japanese had with 
them for bridging these, long 
ladders of poles laced together 
with rope and rattan. But 
cover there was little except 
under the banks; at crossing 
after crossing direction was lost, 
and casualties broke up the 
attack. From a high tower 
on the Sikingpu golf course 
beyond Kiangwan we had seen 
the Japanese utterly fail to 
deal with the situation. Here, 


upon the other side and within 
these obstacles, it seemed that 
without vastly increased num- 
bers or a very wide flanking 
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march they would never do s95— 
so long as the defenders re. 
mained of their present mind. 
For the Chinese troops were 
and are, after all, in no small 
degree experienced campaigners 
who have been engaged in 
almost unceasing warfare of g 
kind during the twenty-five 
years since the revolution, and 
in particular since 1925. From 
Kwangsi in the south-west to 
the Yellow River a million 
men have fought a hundred 
pitched battles in which tre- 
mendous losses have been 
endured on both sides in the 
bitterness of civil war and the 
struggle against the Com- 
munists. On the other hand, 
the’ Japanese were untried con- 
scripts. Nor are the accounts 
strictly accurate that represent 
the latter as vastly superior 
in arms and equipment to these 
Chinese professional divisions ; 
or fail to record that the 
preparation of the _ trench 
defences round Shanghai, even 
close up to the European settle- 
ment, had been begun well 
before the Japanese made any 
move. Indeed it is interesting 
today, when the West mani- 
fests so sympathetic a view of 
China’s struggle against Japan, 
to recall the manner in which 
at least Shanghai residents re- 
garded the menace of those 
gradually encircling  trench- 
lines and the presence of large 
bodies of Chinese soldiery in 
their neighbourhood at the time 
of the first incident of which I 
write. Rumour spoke freely 
of a planned general attack 
upon all foreigners, European 
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and American no less than 
Japanese. It was, after all, 
put seven years since it had 
been necessary to despatch two 
divisions of British troops to 
Shanghai; the advance units 
had arrived only in time by a 
few hours to repulse in its 
early stage something of such 
an attack as had been made 
upon all foreigners at Nanking. 

So the mind rambled on as 
we drove along the narrow 
country road. Here was a 
queer struggle, from which any- 
thing might come. A three- 
sided game at least; perhaps 
more than three. The Japanese 
against the Chinese: a clear 
issue that, and an age-old one, 
after all. The European Powers 
watching, warily, each; the 
outlook obscure for them which- 
ever should win. The Chinese 
in reality against both. Oh, 
of that there was little doubt ; 
psychologically—whatever pres- 
ent propaganda purposes may 


find convenient to say — 
China, the ever xenophobe, 
against the lot. And behind, 


or shall we say below, something 
else, something still but half- 
sensed by the world; some- 
thing that is against all. And 
watches, waits, for another 
opportunity ; for a suitable 
combination of circumstances. 
My thoughts turned to Colonel 
Oong. Now which... I 
crammed on my brakes. We 
had passed through a temple 
gateway and the wide square 
outside Lou Wu lay just ahead. 
Colonel Oong stood before me 
in the middle of the road. 
“Ah!” and the note slid 
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upwards, as ever. ‘‘ My friend 
of Chapei!” said he. “ If you 
have come to meet the Japanese, 
you are still a little early. If 
to observe the Chinese, you are 
late. For we are leaving.” 

Behind him the square was 
full of vehicles; over a high- 
backed bridge from the village, 
troops were filing down and 
forming up in lines. They were 
clearly retiring. 

“Turn your car before the 
guns take the road; _ before, 
maybe, it is requisitioned. But 
perhaps you will take me back 
with you; since, I assure you, 
there is nothing deserving your 
attention now in Lou Wu.” 

It was a long discourse from 
Oong. In the coupé, when I 
had see-sawed it round on the 
narrow road and we started 
south again, I tried to learn 
more of this sudden move back 
from the river. A _ landing 
feared at Woosung behind us ? 
But he was again laconic, and, 
about the likelihood of the Jap- 
anese getting through, seemed 
to be but little interested ; and 
plainly regarded such an out- 
come as only a phase, a stage, 
in some greater problem. 

There is that about the 
Chinese mind of above the 
average which makes it seem, 
in its differences of outlook 
from those of the West, to be 
upon another plane from our 
own—something as of another 
star. It will arrive at con- 
clusions at times very wide of 
those to which the European’s 
thought will lead him; and 
when it does reach a like deduc- 
tion it will appear to have 
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travelled by an entirely different 
route, and will produce, in 
support of the same result, 
surprisingly different, and even 
incongruous, reasons. Peculiar, 
in the extreme, was Colonel 
Oongin this. And toit he added 
a faculty for skipping the inter- 
mediate stages of a discussion 
and arriving at the point in a 
manner altogether disconcerting 
to an ordinary mind. Yet, 
here, too, nothing subtle or 
enigmatic, after all; it was 
you that seemed lacking, not 
he exceptional. I can but note 
this in passing. To reproduce 
our conversation here is beyond 
me; the silences past convey- 
ing. Even allowing for the 
factor that he was on his own 
ground while I was distinctly 
intruding, he made me feel— 
small. Strange, I thought, that 
I should come upon him just 
when he was in my mind. I 
pulled up on a sudden. Hang 
it! the man was again con- 
ducting me to the border! 
But, in reply, as it were, to 
the thought; my companion 
pointed up the road. We had 
reached again the spot where 
. the trench line stopped either 
side of it. A gang with tools 
now stood, evidently awaiting 
the falling back of the troops 
and transport I had seen in 
the square, before setting to 
work upon cutting the only 
connection with the river land- 
ing. After all, it was as well. 
I should never have been able 
to get my car back. 

As we passed along the route 
that I had just traversed with 
my camouflage of soldiers, it 
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occurred to me that though [| 
could pass forward by means 
of such a screen, it might well 
be less simple to make my way 
back again towards the rear, 
For we were now stopped several 
times. At each appearance of 
faces at the window scrutinising 
us, Colonel Oong paused in his 
conversation and looked pleas- 
antly in front of him, as if wait- 
ing politely for me to make my 
explanations. As though quite 
unaware that the first glance 
at the man with whom I was 
sitting was enough to release 
us instantly on every occasion, 
without word or sign. This 
officer seemed indeed to be 
well known. I drove slowly 
towards Tarzang. 

Like coming upon a deserted 
ship at sea; the forlorn im- 
pression of davits swung, empty, 
outboard; of ropes dangling 
awry to the water’s edge; of 
decks, cabins, holds, all empty 
of human life and movement; 
so it is to pass through an 
abandoned town or village. 
And such was Tarzang, a long 
one-street market-place border- 
ing the high-banked canal that 
runs inland from Kiangwan. 
For some reason this village 
had been, in contrast to the still 
—to some extent—inhabited 
fighting area in Chapei, deserted 
by everyone upon a sudden 
panic or to an order that 
allowed of no delay. Doors 
stood wide open to the narrow, 
stone-paved lane; shops un- 
occupied and apparently un- 
looted. But all was sitill 
and lifeless in the peculiar 
emphasised mien of normally 
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pustling haunts of men. It 
recalled to me the sight of 
Yokohama a few days after 
the earthquake and subsequent 
fire and before. relief to any 
extent had begun to arrive. 
A score of white bedsteads 
strawed the hillside and new- 
riven cliff below what had 
been @ hospital. From a half- 
burnt - through flagstaff, the 
severed halliards flying with 
it, streamed out an American 
flag. A child’s doll-party was 
propped round a tea-table in 
a garden that no more knew a 
house. And everywhere around, 
except, as I remember it, for 
the rustle of that flag, the 
lipping of the sea among the 
rocks below the Bluff, dead 
silence ; no living being to be 
seen. So was it here. 

At my wish, for I was anxious 
to go towards Kiangwan, we 
left the car and turned into 
the one street, scarcely more 
than wide enough for two to 
walk abreast, that ran in from 
the motor-road through a huddle 
of single and two - storeyed 
wooden houses. There was, it 
seemed, little general destruc- 
tion. Here and there a shell 
had fallen, wrecking a single 
building or starting a fire that 
had burnt itself out. But 
towards the middle of the press 
of huts our stone-flagged path 
ended hideously at an immense 
cavity at least thirty feet deep 
in the centre and some fifty 
yards across. Around this lay, 
or leaned, the fringe of ruins 
of the houses that had been. 
The gap on one side opened 
out on to the dismal canal 
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beyond, in the black water of 
which lay, like tables and chairs 
upturned, or like dead beasts, 
their stiff legs in the air, the 
upset huts that formed one 
side of the crater. Between 
being absorbed in the spectacle 
at our feet and wondering how 
to regain the roadway that 
began again opposite us in a 
slither of disconnected stone 
slabs, we stood for a while, I 
wondering what calibre of shell 
or dimension of aerial bomb 
could have caused so fearful a 
havoc, and what conceivable 
use could have been looked 
for in the obliteration of this 
poor village of sticks and planks, 
matting and tiles. 

Colonel Oong broke into my 
thoughts again, though this 
time their trend would be fairly 
obvious. 

** No,” he remarked, precisely 
as in the course of a discussion, 
“it is not the abolition of 
armies and navies or air forces 
that will serve. What is in 
reality much easier to accom- 
plish, much farther reaching 
in result than disarmament, is 
the abandonment of three civil, 
not military, arms: three 
enemies of man; three murder- 
ous Weapons against peace and 
brotherhood. The first, surely, 
Tariffs. The second, the Pass- 
port, the very word alien. And 
the third, the present diverse 
money systems of the world. 
The first prevents natural trade ; 
the natural evolution to its full 
of native production. The 
second prevents, daily more 
efficiently, thoroughly, brutally, 
the free movement of man 
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about a human world; builds 
up higher and stronger the 
barrier walls of nationality. 
The third—well, that throws 
us, bound and gagged, into the 
hand of the money-changer.”’ 

One, two, three. So easy! 
Your Chinese, so reasoning, so 
practical, of mind; so infirm 
and incomplete of execution ; 
loves to condense, digest, and 
marshal, in impressive numerical 
gradation, his problems and 
theories, his solutions and resol- 
utions for the future. Seated, 
legs well apart, toes turned 
out and hands grasping the 
knees in the old official manner ; 
or admonishingly pedagogic, 
closed fan a-wag to supple 
wrist and delicate fingers, he 
sets forth his firstly, secondly, 
thirdly, and so to the dozen 
and the score. We had here 
but the prescriptive minimum ; 
but so trenchant a dealing with 
matters of high economics 
seemed to my mind too Utopian 
in summary and impracticable 
in the carrying out. Still, 
without more than an occasional 
word of argument calculated 
to stimulate or goad, I left 
Oong to develop his line of 
thought as we picked our way 
round the crater. 

‘¢ These three are the presents 
of the West to the East,” he 
said. “To Japan and China. 
The arms and arts of modern 
warfare are merely the instru- 
ments with which you enforce 
them upon us and upon each 
other. We knew none of them 
before you came. Customs ? 
No more than a small local 
octroi. The Passport? Our 
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Huchao was designed to guard 
and assist rather than, as yours 
of Europe, to divide into un- 
mixable groups. As for coinage 
and money: it was in truth a 
token only, in China: so many 
ounces of pure silver cut from 
the sycee; strings of copper 
cash of equal face value... . 
With you it has become a 
weapon ; nation against nation; 
you bury it underground while 
the people must trust to paper 
and promises. Could these 
three primaries of free trade, 
free movement, and standard 
money be tried out only for a 
few years it would be found that 
the rest would adjust itself. 
No people wants war; it is 
an instrument of governments 
to adjust or conceal their 
mistakes.” 

We wound our way among 
ruined walls and through partly 
standing rooms on to our road 
once more, and, turning our 
backs on the desolation, we 
shortly found ourselves free of 
the houses, and, after passing 
between high walls for a space, 
came out on to the path 
bordering the canal between 
occasional clumps of bamboo. 
I stopped in front of a placard 
on the wall of a small shrine: 
one of those anti- Japanese 
slogans broadcast by _ the 
agitators of the boycott to 
which was attributed the present 
struggle. Oong looked at it 
without animation or interest. 

“That is not the reason for 
all this,” waving back in the 
direction from which we had 
come. “It is one of the 


symptoms, not the cause, of 
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the trouble. Cause and result 
when so obvious are not to be 
trusted; they do not live so 
dose to each other. You of 
the West in your inveterate 
specialising are apt to attribute 
too parochial, too itemised, 
reasons for the phenomenon 
pefore your eyes. You miss 
the great wood for the tree.” 
He turned to me suddenly, his 
yoice rising in that character- 
istic tilt. ‘‘ Will it surprise 
you, when the time comes, 
when these two peoples shall 
have settled between them- 
selves which is to have the 
leadership in the East, to find 
that Chinese and Japanese 
are friends? will inevitably 
become close friends!”’ Then, 
as I appeared to question this, 
he went on, “‘ The English and 
the Scottish : were they always 
frends ? Not so, indeed. And 
here; the heritage of hate, of 
which your Western writers 
speak, is that in which you 
would wish to believe for your 
own reasons. But it will pass. 
Not yet, certainly. This; and 
again and again, this; before 
we understand each other; 
before each appreciates in the 
other what he himself has 
not got. But in the end, and 
perhaps soon : friends, allies... 
six hundred million.” 

And Colonel Oong relapsed 
into silence; nor was I able 
to draw him back on to the 
subject again. 

We walked for miles towards 
Kiangwan; the ruffle of the 
machine-guns becoming plainer 
again, the farther-off thunder 
coming from the direction of 
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Woosung. Along the road we 
came upon another placard 
pasted on the gate of a semi- 
foreign residence. It was in 
English and read as follows :— 


THIS LAND IS BELONG OF AMERICA 
ANYBODY CAN’T TO BE TROUBLE. 


And in our amusement we fell 
to talking of lighter things until 
we came to the outskirts of 
the village of Kiangwan through 
which ran the Chinese line of 
resistance. 

Kiangwan was a part of the 
battle of the greatest interest 
to Europeans; for here is the 
great race-course and polo 
ground that no one had so 
much as seen since their occupa- 
tion by the Japanese. The 
clock-tower of the grandstand 
showed up queerly across bat- 
tered out-houses and stables 
fortified by the Chinese. I 
spent the day here in company 
with a Colonel Ting Jung-kuang 
of the 78th Division, and it 
was late in the afternoon when 
I left to find my car and return 
to the settlement. I was shown 
@ more direct way on to the 
motor road and so avoided for- 
lorn Tarzang. Oong took leave 
of me at a temple on the way, 
saying he would stay the night 
at Kiangwan. We had come 
to know each other better in 
the long day together. ‘ Come 
again,” he said. ‘“ You have 
my card. It may be of use if 
you are questioned.” I left 
him standing between the great 
grim figures of the Doorkeepers, 
the Black and the Red, on 
either side of the temple gate : 
those images usually thought 
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by Europeans to represent the 
gods of war. He seemed to 
personify a living Third. 


The French missionary priest, 
Pére Jacquinot, well known 
today for having conceived and 
organised in the present incident 
his Refuge Zone for the care 
of the homeless of the fighting 
area around Shanghai, came in 
to British headquarters one 
morning and said that many 
Chinese, women, children, and 
old men, were trapped in the 
ruins between the opposing 
forces and were suffering hor- 
rible experiences under the fire 
of both sides. He begged that an 
attempt might be made towards 
stopping the fighting tempor- 
arily and that he should be 
allowed to organise a European 
rescue party to enter the area 
and bring out these unfortu- 
nates. If it was to be done he 
urged that no time must be 
lost, because, as was generally 
known, further large Japanese 
reinforcements were on the eve 
of landing, when certainly the 
front would be subjected to a 
greatly increased fire and the 
horrors of a ruthless advance. 
The brigadier approved of the 
idea. The Municipal Council’s 
Commissioner-General, in view 
of possible complications with 
the Chinese, did not think it 
would be well for the volunteers 
to take part. As I had at this 
time made several visits to the 
area, the task of making the 
necessary representations to the 
authorities of both sides was 
put in my hands and I was 
given the ‘command’ of the 
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party, which was to consist of 
Pére Jacquinot and a number 
of nuns of his mission, together 
with necessary stretcher-bearers, 

Father Jacquinot and I went 
to work together and first 
obtained the support of the 
Consular Body, represented by 
the American Consul-General ag 
doyen. The Japanese Consul 
himself took us on board the 
flagship, where we met Admiral 
Shiosawa, commanding the First 
Fleet, to whom we put our 
request for an _ eight - hour 
cessation of firing to permit a 
Red Cross party to evacuate any 
civilians and wounded found 
between the lines. The Admiral, 
after a-long discussion with his 
staff, agreed, but said that 
eight hours was too long and 
that he would only grant four, 
which should be ample for the 
purpose. With this we had to 
be content, and, indeed, were 
happy at having obtained so 
much. 

Next, in company with the 
British Consul-General, I visited 
the Governor of Greater Shang- 
hai, General Wu Teh-chen, an 
old friend of Canton days, who 
entered into the spirit of the 
suggestion at once and sent off 
to Tsai Ting-kai. After some 
hours of waiting he told me 
the Chinese would cease firing 
for such an object if the 
Japanese made no move. In 
view of the need for immediate 
action the hours of eight to 
noon on the following day were 
then and there agreed to. 

Formal letters were now 
despatched by the British and 
American Consuls-General to 
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the Japanese and Chinese com- 
manders recording that both 
sides had formally agreed to 
q truce “for the purpose of 
evacuating non-combatants and 
wounded to the foreign settle- 
ments,” and expressing the hope 
that clear orders would be 
issued that all firing should 
cease for four hours to permit 
the parties, all of whom would 
be wearing the Red Cross, to 
carry out this work. 

Many more visits, occupying 
the rest of the day and far 
into the night, had to be made 
to both the Chinese General 
and the Japanese Admiral; to 
Baron Samejima, commanding 
the landing party, and finally 
to the neighbouring outposts of 
foreign troops that watched the 
ring; so as to make certain 
that all were clear on what 
was being done. Meanwhile 
Father Jacquinot organised his 
band of rescuers. At the last 
moment the military stretcher- 
bearers were withdrawn, the 
authorities not feeling justified 
in risking their lives. It made 
no difference to the French 
soldier-priest who had left one 
arm at Verdun. He declared 
that the least wounded should 
carry those most injured, or 
that, failing this, his nuns should 
themselves carry the stretchers. 
I asked and obtained permission 
to take my daughter. Knowing 
well that the work of clearing 
houses and handling women 
and children must call for a 
woman’s presence, and the nuns 
having probably their own 
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methods and instructions, I 
was glad to accept her when 
she begged to be allowed to 
accompany us. 

So, after a couple of hours 
of rather broken sleep under 
the telephones at headquarters, 
I met my party in the grey 
light of a February morning: 
Father Jacquinot, thirteen 
Sisters of Mercy, my daughter, 
and a Cantonese interpreter ; 
seventeen in all. Clear agree- 
ment was come to on our 
purposes and Red Cross arm- 
lets were put on; then, the 
women carrying bandages and 
drugs, food and wine, and the 
Father an enormous Red Cross 
flag on a pole, we walked down 
the Szechuen road in Hongkew 
through lines of sleeping Japan- 
ese reserves, and were met 
by an officer and two orderlies, 
who, without a word, led the 
way to a front-line post among 
the ruins on the Jukong road 
overlooking the railway track 
to Woosung. Here we stood 
waiting for the hour set. Inter- 
mittent shooting was going on, 
the reports echoing hollowly 
in the wilderness of burnt-out 
gable-ends. The Japanese rifle- 
men and a machine-gun con- 
tinued to fire, ceasing only at 
the precise hour of eight to a 
gruff word from an officer, who 
then bowed and showed me 
his watch. The Chinese con- 
tinued to snipe for some time ; 
doubtless their watches were 
not properly synchronised or 
they had none.? As we waited, 
the Father noticed the badge 





1 The report, however, that the Chinese broke the truce by firing is not true. 
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of the regiment in which I 
served and drew the attention 
of the Sisters to the Paschal 
Lamb. ... Is this recollection 
out of place? I will take that 
risk. The moment was one 
of perhaps excusable impression. 
At last complete silence fell, 
at least in the immediate 
neighbourhood, and over we 
went: the Red Cross held high 
and the little women scrambling 
across the sandbags. The 
Japanese officer bowed once 
more from his parapet and 
bobbed back. 

There was a feeling of nothing 
so much as deep privilege in 
having part in such an occasion 
when I looked at the group of 
Sisters, some in black, some in 
white, but all wearing the dis- 
tinctive flowing dress and veil 
of the religieuse, as they walked 
quietly over the level crossing 
and stood in that amphitheatre 
of abominations. When they 
had assumed a sort of open order 
on the possibility that fire 
might be opened on us, they 
did appear the very spirits of 
the Christian martyrs standing 
within the ruin of the Coliseum. 

It would be tedious to dwell 
upon the aftermath of fire and 
massacre around us ; the empti- 
ness of all movement and sound ; 
the sight on either side of 
roofless, spattered walls; the 
dishevel, overhead and about 
our feet, of fallen wires. Such 
a picture is becoming all too 
familiar in these later days 
of civilisation. Bending, one 
or another of us, here and there 
over some of the less obviously 
dead, we went slowly up the 
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busy street. To move either 
side into the waste was as 
clearly useless as it was im- 
practicable. Bodies lay every- 
where. Nearest to the railway 
in swathes—soldiers attacking, 
as they had met the machine- 
gun fire. Beyond them, just 
people: as they had run here 
or there; as they had tried 
to save themselves or their 
children. 

A bare two miles away, men 
were driving now to their offices, 
women to their early shopping. 
At the Race Club on the 
Bubbling Well Road, ponies 
were going through their final 
training gallops for the Hunt 
Races. When evening came 
again a score of dance restaur- 
ants would be crowded; the 
great Nanking Road—Regent 
Street of Shanghai—blazoned 
with gaudy banners and garish 
Neon signs.... We found 
them at last. Not so much 
between the lines as up against 
and all around the Chinese 
outposts; under the eyes of 
the men with the rifles. In 
partial ruins, down in cellars, 
and under shelters scratched 
together of wreckage, we found 
a world of poor wretches living 
in what had been their homes. 
Among their own protectors, 
as they in fact were, there was 
no good reason why they should 
not have got away for them- 
selves, except that there was 
nowhere particular for them 
to go, and a Chinese, par- 
ticularly a Chinese woman, will 
in nowise leave his poor posses- 
sions so long as they continue 
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to exist. It was for us, the 
Shanghai-speaking Sisters, and 
the over- worked Cantonese 
interpreter to explain again and 
again to each half-demented, 
staring group that now at least 
they must go, must come with 
us into safety before worse 
bombardments fell; to induce 
the callous grinning soldiers of 
another province to assist in 
all but forcing them away from 
their dens. They did come at 
last; many had to be carried, 
and not a few to be dragged, 
unwilling, weeping to be allowed 
to go back into those ankle-deep 
sewers to bring away some 
household trifle. One _ bed- 
ridden old man declared he 
had lived on that spot for a 
hundred and one years and 
nothing should induce him to 
leave it. Some were terribly 
hurt.... And everywhere the 
expressions, the eyes, of the 
children were @ reproach to 
men—to all men—never to be 
forgotten. 

The front to be searched was 
not small; the Sisters spread 
out and disappeared in the 
distance ; the hours went by 
towards the moment when it 
might all begin again. Would 
they return obediently to the 
place of assembly by then, 
or would they continue on, 
absorbed in their work of mercy 
and impossible to find? From 
the bottom of a cellar floored 
in a mush of rotting mattresses 
and sacking I heard the flapping 
of the Padre’s ubiquitous flag 
passing above; a voice speak- 
ing in perfect French with a 
queer rising intonation, Thank 
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heaven for the one man I 
had longed to have with us 
today, but could not hope to 
find in the time allowed me. 
I leapt up and greeted Colonel 
Oong. In a very short while, 
speaking French with the nuns, 
directing the soldiers around 
in Cantonese, and the poor 
creatures to be rescued in 
Shanghai dialect, he had the 
whole affair straightened out. 
Parties were collected in groups 
in the ruins of the railway 
station and dumps formed there 
of the belongings from which 
they would not be separated. 
Soldiers left their trenches 
now with alacrity, producing 
stretchers, planks and _ the 
remains of bedsteads, and the 
worse wounded and more aged 
were borne up from pit and 
cave and assembled in the 
open. Then, at half-past eleven 
we began to move towards the 
settlement boundary, towards 
the European lines. Along a 
front of some two miles I had 
found no more requiring assist- 
ance, and I came back to see 
men of the Shanghai Scottish 
pulling away their ‘ knife-rests ’ 
of wire entanglements and 
throwing open the way for 
our band of three hundred and 
sixty to troop through into 
safety and be helped into lorries 
by police and the fire brigade. 
The job had been accomplished 
without a single untoward in- 
cident and in well under our 
four hours. 

We had seen the nuns into 
a score of cars placed at our 
disposal and I had telephoned 
to headquarters reporting the 
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complete success of the under- 
taking. I turned to find Colonel 
Oong and to thank him. The 
wire and the sandbags were 
being replaced. Once again 
the square was empty. Where 
was Colonel Oong? A sergeant 
of the volunteers to whom I 
described him said he had gone 
through into the settlement 
together with the refugees. 
Well, after all... 


The fighting that had been 
brought to a standstill for four 
hours on the inspiration of the 
French missionary priest was, 
contrary to every expectation, 
not resumed immediately upon 
the expiry of the truce. Firing 
did not recommence during the 
whole of that day and until 
the following morning, and even 
then in a sporadic manner 
only. To many it seemed 
strange that no advantage was 
taken of the manifest opening 
offered to bring the struggle to 
a halt for a longer period, if 
not to an end; that among all 
the onlooking representatives 
of the Powers there was none 
who saw in it a chance to 


bring the two peoples together 


at the council table there and 
then while the blood was cooling 
and humane thoughts had been 
entertained on both sides. The 
inborn responsiveness of the 
Chinese disposition to the touch 
of the go-between and mediator 
could so well have been turned 
to account, but the opportunity 
passed; and the destruction 
that followed when hostilities 
did recommence exceeded every- 
thing that had gone before. 
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Two days later, after a heavy 
bombardment and the final 
destruction of the forts at 
Woosung by the fleet, the 
Japanese under a smoke-screen 
at last succeeded in crossing 
the Woosung Creek ; a fleet of 
transports landed two divisions 
with tanks; bombs to weights 
of 250 pounds were indiscrimin- 
ately showered upon country 
villages, Kiangwan and the 
Chapei street defences, and 
operations of a more definitely 
military character began in the 
open country. 

For my own part, I found 
that the success of the truce 
made an important difference. 
Together with a personal letter 
of thanks from the Chinese 
Government I received a pass 
that enabled me from that time 
to visit the Chinese lines, and 
an early use I made of it was 
to visit the Army Commander, 
General Tsai Ting-kai. His 
headquarters were at Chenzu, 
a small town of the old type 
of marketing centre almost un- 
changed in spite of its nearness 
to the modern city of Shanghai. 
The leader of the 19th Route 
Army and his staff were estab- 
lished underneath a _ small 
modern bungalow not far from 
the railway station of Chenzu. 
He had thus quick communica- 
tion with both the front line 
in Chapei and with Soochow 
and Nanking in the rear, from 
which the hoped-for reliefs 
would be coming. 

I was conducted through the 
bungalow, in which I caught a 
glimpse of several very charming 
Chinese ladies, the families, no 
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doubt, of the General or his 
staff, and down into a deep 
dug-out excavated below 
this unlikely -looking summer 
pavilion. 

Tsai Ting-kai and two or 
three officers received me very 
graciously. We talked of the 
rescue expedition and of Canton 
and the Whampoa Military 
Academy, the birthplace of his 
army. I was able to claim 
acquaintance with some of the 
personalities of the new régime 
that had come to power in 
China by way of the Russian- 
inspired anti- British strike- 
boycott in Canton of 1925. 
There seemed, in the present 
atmosphere, something of the 
stealthiness and mystery of 
those months, though it was 
not, now, the English at whom 
hatred was being directed. I 
had the temerity to ask General 
Tsai what were the prospects 
of reinforcements from Nanking 
reaching the defenders of Chapei. 
This question was one closely 
bound up with the whole reason 
for the present struggle. How 
it came about that a Cantonese 
army should be defending 
Shanghai, all but entirely un- 
supported from Nanking or by 
other national forces, was be- 
wildering in the extreme to 
foreigners not gifted with insight 
into Chinese internal politics. 
It is explained in this way. 
Chiang Kai-shek had sustained 
& considerable loss of influence 
in the national councils, and 
this had placed the Canton 
party at a corresponding ad- 
vantage. Whether as a matter 
of ‘face’ only, or with some 
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deeper purpose in view, it was 
claimed by the southern faction 
that a larger participation in - 
the garrisoning of Central China 
—of Kiangsu and Anhui, in 
which provinces lie Shanghai 
and the capital, Nanking—must 
be entrusted to Cantonese 
troops. It was thus that Tsai 
Ting-kai and the famous 19th 
Army made a sudden appear- 
ance at Shanghai. Precisely 
at whose instance were made 
the menacing dispositions that, 
beginning in @ system of en- 
trenchments all round Shanghai 
had culminated in the clash at 
the railway station in Chapei, 
will never appear in history. 
But what the present position 
amounted to was that the 
Generalissimo at Nanking was 
leaving the Canton army to 
its own resources, himself thus 
in a position to share the 
credit of success or to repudiate 
responsibility for defeat, as the 
upshot might suggest. Such 
in outline was the domestic 
position behind the facade of 
China’s defence of Chapei in 
1932. A few months after the 
present affair in Shanghai Tsai 
Ting-kai with his army was in 
open war in Fukien with: the 
Generalissimo, a rebel against 
the National Government. 

In the lean attentive face 
before me at the table or 
those of the generals with him 
in the dug-out there was no 
sign of the concern that the 
position must be occasioning 
them, though, as was to be 
expected, I did not receive much 
reply to the question that was 
perplexing military minds in 
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Shanghai. We talked ' of 
the settlement’s precautionary 
measures and of my own com- 
mander, whose compliments I 
had come to convey; then, 
after the valedictory cup of 
tea, I went up again through 
the narcissus - scented rooms 
above, that, when I next 
entered a week later, I was to 
find in the hands of Japanese 
soldiers, looting. 

The opening affair at the 
railway station in Chapei had 
occurred on the 29th of January. 
On the ist of March I went 
out on what was to prove 
a last reconnaissance, though 
nothing at the time pointed 
to an early break-through by 
the Japanese. On this occasion 
I took my car out by road to 
the deserted wireless station 
on the farther side of Chenzu, 
and, finding a detachment of 
road-making engineers camping 
in the best of the houses of a 
derelict village, I joined them, 
put down my bed for the night, 
and subscribed my stock of 
provisions to their meal of 
pork and rice. I had a pleasant 
and interesting afternoon and 
evening, going up to the line 
beyond Tarzang again with one 
of the officers. There had 
been very severe bombardments 
for some days and many 
casualties, but that day there 
was comparative quiet in the 
line though the enemy aircraft 
were busy in the areas behind. 
I asked my companion and 
other officers we met whether 
they knew Colonel Oong, but 
no one seemed to have ever 
met or heard of him. A dis- 
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quieting thing had occurred 
a few days after the resgeye 
expedition. Going into the 
Municipal Council offices, in 
which were accommodated the 
British military headquarters, 
I met a party of Chinese coming 
out, apparently business men 
and people of importance who 
had been shown round. Among 
them—I only realised it when 
they had passed me and were 
getting into cars—was Colonel 
Oong. Dressed differently, in 
the nondescript semi - foreign 
clothing of Shanghai Chinese, 
he had gone by me as one 
would a complete stranger. [ 
immediately told the brigade- 
major and asked what these 
gentlemen had been about in 
the building. He did not regard 
the matter seriously and said 
they had been taken round 
the maps showing the lay-out 
of the defences and the approxi- 
mate positions of the belligerent 
lines, and that he had, by 
request, given a short lecture 
to them on the situation. Here, 
now, was another piece of the 
puzzle that did not fit any- 
where. How came it that one 
who had appeared so well known 
on the occasions that I had 
been with him could not now 
be recognised by name, corps, 
or description ! 

But fresh events soon took 
up my attention. After an 
evening with my new friends 
around a camp-fire on the floor 
of one of the buildings of our 
farm, I was aroused at about 
four in the morning by 4 
shouting into field-telephones— 
Chinese always shout into tele- 
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phones—and by clear evidence 
that my party were making a 
hurried move. Tools were being 
thrown pell-mell into limbers, 
mules being harnessed, and fires 
stamped out. The captain 
would tell me no more than 
that an order had been received 
to go at once to Naziang, which 
was @ small town well to our 
rear. Thoroughly awakened 
now and rather distrustful of 
this sudden change of plan, I 
waited until the detachment 
had marched off into the dark- 
ness, and then, running my 
car for concealment into an 
old, half-ruined cowshed, I set 
off in the direction of the line 
again. 

A thick mist blanketed the 
countryside, but I knew my 
path to Tarzang and the front. 
Possibly owing to the fog the 
night was unusually quiet ; 
there seemed to be no firing, 
and not a living being was to 
be seen. Daylight and the 
rising mist found me on the 
Lou Wu road, and there I 
came upon two badly wounded 
soldiers limping along with 
branches of trees for crutches. 
Gazing at me in astonishment 
as I was going by, one of them 
called out to me, * Don’t go! 
The dwarf-men are coming.” 

“The Japanese? How can 
they come through the line ? ”’ 

“There is nobody left in the 
line. We Chinese have all gone. 
Some wounded, only, have been 
left. Come back! Come back!” 

And so it was; for when 
the fog from a hundred creeks 
and lagoons cleared, I saw the 
whole of Chapei on my right 
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in a pall of smoke; and now 
the anvil-hammering of guns 
and the rending, tearing roll 
of rifie-fire in line came from 
east, north, and west. The 
shroud of haze still lay across 
there, dimming gradually into 
faintness the endless succession 
of grave-hills; my two blessés 
were stumping away as fast 
as their crutches would carry 
them; there was nothing be- 
tween me and the Japanese. I 
had missed the best thing in 
the war! Here was the advan- 
tage of the irregular over the 
carefully disciplined soldier. 
No need for mustering at trench- 
exits; for march-tables; for 
the long column of an army 
on the move. The word was 
passed along; the line turned 
face-about and walked straight 
back across country until, no 
doubt, it was teld to stop, 
and dug in again. There was 
nothing for me, whose uniform 
was much like any other, but 
to get out of the way of fifteen 
thousand advancing victorious 
Asiatic troops. Chapei was 
burning far back towards 
Chenzu moreover; if the 
Japanese were coming through 
there also I must hurry if I 
hoped to get my car back by 
the only motor road in to 
Shanghai. In the event, how- 
ever, it was a full four or five 
hours before the Japanese ad- 
vanced through the empty 
country. In fear of mine and 
booby-trap they were positively 
more successfully held up by 
these ominously empty, threat- 
ening trenches than they would 
have been by trenches garri- 
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soned with a visible enemy. 
(As for the burning city, that 
had been fired by the retreating 
Chinese themselves.) It was 
worth seeing, through my glasses 
from afar, when it came, later 
in the day: the long slow line 
of bayonets, the occasional 
Colours—red sun on white 
ground, the angrier blaze of 
the naval flag ; positively some 
officers here and there on horses. 
But I shall never cease to regret 
missing that silent withdrawal 
in the dead of night of thousands 
of men independently, as it 
were, stealing across country 
to a new line seven miles away. 
The 19th Route Army had 
done its work; it had held its 
ground for thirty-one days and 
withdrawn without loss. 

But to return to early morn- 
ing and a lone Englishman 
walking—rather fast—half-way 
between an army in retreat and 
one in pursuit. Before I had 
got back to my night’s quarters 
a loud explosion from the 
direction of Chenzu told me 
that the Chinese had blown 
up the bridge on the only road 
into Shanghai. There was but 
one thing to do. With a 
countryman’s hoe found in the 
farm I battered and shook, 
worried and pulled down, the 
part tile, part thatch of the 
old cow-house roof on to my 
beautiful Nash coupé. It took 
a long time, for I meant it to 
be done thoroughly ; but when 
I stood back to look at my 
work nothing in that dead 
village looked so forlorn, so 
valueless, as this particular 
corner. It was unlikely that 


plundering soldiery would look 
to find under this collapsed 
ruin a new American motor-car, 
Then once more, with eyes over 
both shoulders, I continued my 
tramp after the 19th Army. 

Naziang lies five miles behind 
Chenzu along the railway line 
to Soochow. Partly by the 
rough track across cotton fields 
beaten out by countless feet 
and fleeing vehicles from Chapei, 
and partly along the embank- 
ment — wishing that sleepers 
were laid either farther apart 
or nearer to each other—I came 
to the little walled town. The 
Japanese planes were busy here. 
Chenzu was going up behind 
in voleanoes of black smoke, 
and twice I ran to cover in 
the bamboo clumps from the 
low-flying machine-guns. From 
the empty lands behind I came 
now upon the flood-line of the 
flight from village, farm, and 
city. Children innumerable and 
women. ... I think there is 
no grimness of expression like 
that which the face of an angry 
Chinese woman can wear. The 
master-mind of China is woman ; 
at once most feminine and most 
strong. In those faces upturned 
to the morning sky a painter 
might well have represented 
War. 

At Naziang I came upon—I 
half expected it—Colonel Oong. 
Back again in his own clothes 
(unless I had been mistaken in 
the man I had seen in Shanghai), 
he was now wearing his tin hat, 
and his face looked like 4 
melon on @ dish, upside down. 
Expressionless as ever and quite 
uninterested in the aeroplanes, 
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he controlled, by sheer, half- 
closed eye alone, the pullers of 
a phalanx of rickshas each piled 
high with such a miscellany of 
packages and chattels as only 
the Chinese wayfarer can evolve. 
It was the first I had seen of 
him in the capacity he had 
claimed of Transport. He was 
conveying these to safety when 
the sky should be clearer ; 
meanwhile he was magnetising 
between their shafts the con- 
scripted coolies. To my tale 
of what I had seen and my 
question what would happen 
now, he replied that the 
army had halted farther on, 
some two miles beyond, at the 
line of the Tsaitang Creek ; 
that the Japanese would come 
on here, to Naziang, and not 
farther. That the war was 
over. When I asked him how 
he was so sure of this, he 
described to me how the war 
had, in fact, been waged against 
Tsai Ting-kai’s troops only ; 
that, Shanghai having now been 
cleared, the Japanese would be 
satisfied and go no farther. 
That if they did they knew 
that they would be dealing 
with the larger affair of the 
national armies. And in the 
event Oong proved right. 

I waited until he had shep- 
herded his long trail of rickshas, 
barrows, and handcarts out on 
their road to the new line. 
Then he accompanied me back 
towards Chenzu to a spot where 
we were able to view the slow, 
cautiously approaching line of 
the Japanese. There we parted, 
and I set out on my long walk 
across country to Shanghai. I 
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was to meet him again under 
very different conditions. 
Three days later—the earliest 
that was possible—the staff- 
captain and I obtained per- 
mission from the Japanese to 
go up through the line of their 
army’s advance from Hongkew 
to its new front. It was a 
strange and exciting adventure 
in itself this, of passing once 
more, in a new and almost 
unbelievable quiet and security, 
through areas known in such 
different conditions ; of renew- 
ing acquaintance with places 
deeply impressed on my mind 
by memories of past experiences 
and hours of wondering suspense. 
The Japanese with methodical 
industry were already far ad- 
vanced in their work everywhere 
of consolidating their gains: 
burying, burning, and pulling 
down ; restoring roads, throw- 
ing bridges over creeks. But 
we were soon forced to abandon 
our hired car and walk for 
hours before we passed over 
the old Chinese line of resistance 
and reached the village in which 
I was so peculiarly interested. 
With great merriment we 
literally unearthed the Nash— 
save for scratches and a gener- 
ally scandalised look—none the 
worse for her treatment. The 
Japanese around, chiefly of a 
non-executive type, were too 
much occupied in their tasks to 
notice that the two foreign 
officers had unaccountably 
evolved a fine new automobile. 
At the demolished bridge on the 
Shanghai road they did look 
puzzled that we should appear, 
so well mounted, upon the 
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wrong side; but it was clearly 
our Own property, and no 
question was asked. 

As we stood waiting while 
beams were strengthened to 
take its weight, I gazed suddenly 
in astonishment at one of the 
gang of Chinese coolies who 
were working under the bay- 
onets of a guard. Stripped to 
the waist and wielding his hoe 
in the mud with the best of 
them was—Oong. Instantly he 
perceived that I had recognised 
him, and, in the high-pitched 
sing-song of the Chinese 
labourer at his task, he crooned 
in Pekingese several times, 
“Don’t say anything. Don’t 
look at me. I will explain 
later.” We turned away and 
walked up to the bungalow 
near Chenzu that had been 
Tsai Ting-kai’s headquarters. 
It was being stripped by 
Japanese looters; I am afraid 
we also possessed ourselves of 
one or two small souvenirs of 
the occasion. When wereturned 
to the bridge the workmen were 
sitting at the side of the road 
eating their food. As we 
manceuvred the car over the 
makeshift supports, Oong, help- 
ing to push, whispered to me 
that he had come back in 
order to find what was become 
of some of his stores, and that 
he would come and visit me 
in Shanghai later and explain 
all. But I was not to see 
Colonel Oong again nor to have 
the opportunity of clearing up 
a mystery that I have found it 
difficult to convey. 

The war, as he had said, was 
over. Shanghai took up its 


full life again; the money- 
making, the pleasure. Silence 
at last lay over there to the 
north, over Chapei and Woo- 
sung. In the settlement the 
barricades and entanglements 
were down, volunteers demob- 
ilised, guards reduced. The 
lights flared again in the Nan- 
king road and the Foochow road 
and along the Bund; dance 
halls and restaurants came to 
their own once more. Out 
across the cotton-fields the lines 
still watched each other while 
negotiations dragged on that 
scarcely interested further. The 
thing was to forget. The 
Japanese proposal that the 
Shanghai district should be once 
and for all demilitarised, that 
Chinese forces should not be 
permitted within twenty kilo- 
metres of the city—a measure 
frequently urged by Europeans 
also since the virtual siege of 
the settlement in 1927—was 
not supported by the Powers 
nor pressed for by the inter- 
national settlement authorities. 
Justly so, no doubt, in China’s 
sovereign interests, but at what 
a cost to her people and to 
Shanghai in the second incident 
of 1938—— ! 

And something remained of 
the nervous strain three million 
people had undergone. It 
showed itself in a strange 
dénouement to the first incident 
that few who were present on 
the evening it occurred will 
have forgotten; the thrill of 
a real dread that it brought, 
the cause of which is unex- 
plained, unaccounted for, to 
this day, but which surpassed, 
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while it lasted, all the shocks 
and apprehensions of the fore- 
going weeks of war. 

One evening about the hour 
when life would be working up 
to its highest, the Pictures and 
clubs full, and the brilliant 
streets slow-moving rivers of 
shoppers and pleasure-seekers, 
I was about to leave my office 
and go home. I had just read 
in the evening paper that a 
General or Colonel Hung had 
been taken in suspicious cir- 
cumstances inside the settle- 
ments by the Japanese and 
shot, out of hand, as a notorious 
Communistand spy. It occurred 
to me to wonder. Hung... 
"Ng...Oong...%? These were 
all different romanisations of 
the same Chinese character. 
Could it be that my mysterious 
friend was the man! It would 
account for so much. I must 
find out.... At that moment 
I was startled to hear what 
sounded like the all too familiar 
rat-tat of a machine - gun, 
instantly swallowed up in a 
larger roar as of rifles. Outside 
my door a Sikh policeman 
stood in the road, listening. In 
reply to my question came, in 
the high-pitched drawl of the 
Sikh, “‘ Sahib, they are attack- 
ing from Hongkew and from 
the Chinese city—both sides.” 
Headquarters would be closed. 
I drove at the highest speed 
possible out through streets 
already filling, becoming un- 
manageable. From the side 
lanes, from each li into the 
main streets, and from shops 
and theatres, people were pour- 
ing in a fast-growing excite- 
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ment. And from the north and 
the south came that hideous 
roar of firearms: rifles punctu- 
ated with heavier reports. By 
the time I had reached the 
race-course police, aided by 
white men, were attempting to 
stem the tide of natives who 
were pouring out towards the 
foreign quarter. Outside the 
Country Club men were hurry- 
ing women into cars or standing, 
listening aghast, to such sounds 
as the worst hours of the Chapei 
affair had not known. Had 
we, after all our precautions, 
been taken by _ surprise? 
Rumour was afoot quickly. 
There were those who knew ; 
those who had seen. ... Chinese 
themselves were crowding for 
protection, against they knew 
not what, into the hospital and 
into private residences with 
bundles or with children ; skip- 
ping, in that extraordinary 
manner that the Chinese affects, 
as though disavowing panic 
while running with all his might. 

And now the roar of sound 
came nearer. Incredible! That 
would mean thousands and 


thousands of rifles! And then 
the truth . .. Crackers! No 
less and no more. But that 


did not stop the panic even 
among the natives. How! 
Crackers? and in such quantities 
as New Year itself had never 
seen! Attack: from both sides 
under cover of the roar while 
the Japanese were far away in 
the line and our troops now off 
their guard, said foreign rumour. 
Attack: by the Communists, 
said Chinese rumour; another 
story being of a great victory 
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over the Japanese: a victory at 
sea; & victory up in the line! 
Crackers now began to appear 
in the main streets, thousands 
upon thousands of them. Men 
flung lighted packets of them 
on to the cars of Europeans, 
or jumped, yelling, on the 
running-boards to thrust them 
through the windows. Never 
had the natives behaved like 
this. The police stated after- 
wards that at least fifty thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of crackers 
and maroons had been con- 
sumed — appearing from no- 
where. Who spends fifty 
thousand dollars thus? Cars, 
it was said, had been seen 
travelling at a great pace all 
over the city and throwing out 
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thousands of packets, broad- 
cast. The excitement subsided 
atlength. Fireworks! Nothing 
more. Nor has any sort of 
explanation been brought for- 
ward for this extraordinary 
curtain to Shanghai’s first 
incident. Yet there are those 
who believe that something 
terrible was escaped that night; 
that the childish and ridiculous 
cracker of China, the first fire- 
work, that existed long before 
gunpowder was used in war, 
was intended to mask a general 
rising. ... No moment could 
have been better chosen. Is it 
possible that the necessary 
signal was never given? Did 
the leader at the last moment 
fail, perhaps, to turn up? 
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